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Preface: Remembering 


One can consider any body a cyborg body that is both its 
own agent and subject to the power of other agencies. 

(Gonzalez, 1995, 268) 

I can still hear the sound, the metallic "zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh" 
when the Bionic Woman, Jaime Sommers, performed her slow motion, 
super-strength leaps, jumps, and kicks. The original Bionic Woman, a 
1976 spin-off of The Six Million Dollar Man, was a fusion of body and 
technology, a cyborg. In 1976, although Apple and Microsoft had been 
founded (1976 and 1975 respectively), personal computers were still 
a thing of the future. It was a time of technological breakthroughs, 
shifting the world into its globalized economy. The first test-tube baby 
was born in 1978. The first heart transplant had taken place in 1967 
and by the mid 1970s technology seemed to promise invincibility, 
as well as longevity (the facelift was made widely accessible in the 
1970s). A technological interest and fervor contributed to the creation 
of the television series Star Trek, which premiered in 1966, and from 
its popularity arose programs such as The Six Million Dollar Man and 
The Bionic Woman, shows featuring characters with governmentally 
controlled robotic prosthetic augmentation, but more importantly cap¬ 
turing the imagination for what bodies might become. The late 1970s 
were also my teenage years, and were marked for me by all too typical 
bodily dysmorphia, as well as by the feminist movement, which for 
me, growing up in the States, was my mother's feminism. Fighting for 
natural childbirth and breastfeeding, desiring women's rights as she 
raised her own family, these were all crucial steps emerging from her 
experiences of the rigid attitudes of the 1950s, but unreal to me as a 
teenager. I was more drawn to what now might be considered the pre¬ 
cursor to a cyber-feminism - Jaime Sommers, augmented with super¬ 
powerful body parts, became a light at the end of my (the) proverbial, 
bodily troubled, teenage tunnel. For those times, Jaime was an influen¬ 
tial figure for many young women, including myself, caught between 
their mother's feminism and what was to be their own. Although 
1 knew little of technology then, I recognized its (theatrical) potential 
for change. Jaime Sommers could leap tall buildings and choose a career 
path. 


xii 
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Bodily associations with twentieth- and twenty-first-century tech¬ 
nologies, in a time called post-human have now made the idea of the 
cyborg a reality, but in 1976, the concept was, for most, still a fiction. 
Bionics then stood in for possibilities that have now, in many ways, 
become reality. Through physical exercise, reproductive or plastic sur¬ 
gery, and medical advances in prosthetics and artificial body parts, the 
notion of building or augmenting the body has radically changed ideas 
about aging, sexuality, health, and beauty. As Anne Balsamo frames it, 
"bionic body recrafting already allows people to change their physi¬ 
cal sexual characteristics. As these medical procedures become more 
advanced and sexual body parts technologically refashioned, a visual 
reading of gender, or any other cultural marker of identity, off the sur¬ 
face of the body will be hopelessly confounded" (2000: 155). Bracketing 
off the troubling aspects of this refashioning for the moment, for her 
time the Bionic Woman was perhaps a catalyst toward a more positive 
recrafting. The bionics allowed her to break free from traditional gen¬ 
der stereotyping of marriage and create a new identity. "I'd rather be a 
cyborg than a goddess," professes Donna Haraway. 

The Bionic Woman series began as a completely traditional hetero¬ 
sexual love story between the Six Million Dollar Man, Steve Austin, a 
former astronaut, and tennis star Jaime Sommers. As they fall in love 
and plan their wedding, their story reinscribes traditional roles and is 
peppered with lines such as, "she'll make a great wife," and "who will 
give me away?" After Jaime is fatally injured in a sky diving accident, 
Steve appeals to the government agency he works for to arrange for 
bionic implants to keep her alive, promising he will allow her to work 
as an agent once she is recovered. She recovers, of course, and dives 
right in, "I have an obligation to the government for making me whole 
again." The bionics, however, are slowly rejected and she actually dies 
in this episode. The television audience response was enormous and the 
producers brought her back, but with (what I read as) a somewhat femi¬ 
nist twist. Perhaps Steve's controlling nature was irritating even then, 
because Jaime was brought back with limited memory, freeing her from 
the romantic ties with Steve and granting her agency over her human, 
female side - even if the government took hold of the technological 
side, internalizing the notion of male control by giving her bionic body 
replacement parts. This tension between Jaime's own agency and the 
governmental control of these bionic technologies reappears through 
many narratives of technological control through the present. However, 
technologies once controlled and funded strictly by governmental and 
corporate agencies are gradually making their way into the public arena. 
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xiv Preface: Remembering 


allowing greater accessibility and freedom to imagine identities beyond 
merely the performative. Body recrafting, radical sexual reassignment, 
and mechanical replacement hody parts are beyond fiction and play out 
on material bodies.^ Technological imaginings are often played out in 
worlds of film, literature, television, and theatre before becoming reali¬ 
ties. Although multimedia theatre is my ultimate focus, the work dis¬ 
cussed within this hook would not be possible without broader cultural 
reflections of the myriad popular cultural, scientific, and media-based 
references that contribute to this form of performance. 

This book emerges directly out of 15 years of investigation into 
performance that purposefully uses multimedia on stage - television 
monitors, slide and data projections, projected backdrops - as an inte¬ 
gral visual or conceptual component of the piece. Although experimen¬ 
tation with emerging technologies has always been a component of 
historical narratives, as 1 will explore further in Chapter 1, in the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first centuries it has erupted into its own 
genre of performance. This study gives shape to a historical moment in 
body/technology exploration on stage through which a "cyborg thea¬ 
tre" form emerges as a site for the examination and experimentation 
of the interconnected relationships between bodies and technologies 
forming through the cyborg poetics of the twenty-first century. The 
inclusion of on-stage technologies has given rise to the now historical 
"liveness" debate between Philip Auslander and Peggy Phelan, which for 
me signified both (1) a need for more specific, and feminist inflected, 
languages of analysis to describe corporeal relationality to technology 
as it has become more prevalent and invasive, and (2) that what has 
happened in the contested theatrical space of this debate - artists begin¬ 
ning to grapple with the technologies, such as computer interfaces, tele¬ 
presence, wireless connections that are now ubiquitous - is a historical 
moment worth reflecting on. Recent scholarly overviews of the "field" 
demonstrate a desire to claim this new "genre" of multimedia perform¬ 
ance and this book is an attempt to satisfy a deeper need for theoriza¬ 
tion while itself representing a historic moment. 

The figure 1 propose as the metaphoric structure for my analysis 
is the cyborg, created through an intertwinement and negotiation 
between organic and non-organic materials, the body and technology. 
Envisioned historically as protector in the Jewish Golem stories, or as 
a monster in the Frankenstein narrative, these organic/non-organic 
couplings have always manifested a fear and fascination with technolo¬ 
gies. Resurfacing in the last decades of the twentieth century, cyborg 
predecessors also stand in for feminized others, militaristic senses of 
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control, as well as producing hope for joint kinships and political 
repositionings. The cyborg allows for multiple readings and captivates 
the imagination of a particular time. The case studies that represent 
the cyborg theatre of this study are themselves historical. I construct the 
cyborg theatre initially through a taxonomy providing vocabularies for 
an analysis of specific structures between the body and technology com¬ 
prising the cyborg theatre but which also might support other forms 
of multimedia performance. The case studies analyze specific aspects 
of the structural mergings of the taxonomy, focusing on historically 
constructed categories of the abject, object, and subject body as they 
merge with what I call a subject technology, terms which capture ques¬ 
tions and problematics of ability, identity, and a struggle for embodied 
agency in relation to technologies that are the sweeping concerns of 
the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. Moving through the 
late 1990s and into the twenty-first century the cyborg theatre form 
emerges as a site for testing out technologies with, on, and beside bod¬ 
ies, technologies often newly in the hands of the public - hand-held 
video, final cut pro and other computer movie-making programs, or 3-D 
technologies, for example. At the end of the first decade of the twenty- 
first century, Web 2.0, Blackberry technology, Facebook and social net¬ 
working systems, iEverything are the way of life for large percentages 
of developed nations. We live in a world of cyborg poetics - a world in 
which technology is our dance partner, yet also still a heady contagion, 
it gets under our skin, we want more. The Conclusion to this volume 
projects the cyborg theatre into the now, into its future, allowing for 
possibilities of the structures to continue to evolve as technologies do, 
around us, beside us, within us. 

For the purposes of this book then, Jaime Sommers took shape as my 
first real understanding of the intersecting lines of body and technol¬ 
ogy that represent a "becoming-cyborg." The Bionic Woman's character 
and, more specifically, her character's body contain theoretical aspects 
of the body that I will explore in greater depth in each chapter of the 
project - the abject, object, and subject. Sommers and her abject, phan¬ 
tom limbs become cyborg through the augmentation with technology/ 
bionics, disrupting her former subject self to claim a cyborg subjectivity 
with which to combat objectification as the Six-Million Dollar Man's 
fiancee. 

And so, "zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh-zh ..." 
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Introduction: Why Cyborg Theatre 


The transformations in the body's relation to technology have, over 
time, produced large cultural shifts, and I find myself, an academic city- 
dweller at large, in a world resembling Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari's 
"machinic assemblage": a world of mulfiplicifies, of organisms, and thaf 
which can unsetfle fhem, merge wifh them. The cyborg emerges as one 
such merging, a "cybernetic organism" comprised of part organic/living 
organism and part synthetic/technological material. Ranging from the 
fictional imaginary of Frankenstein's monster or Star Trek's Borg to the 
reliance upon eyeglasses or hearing aids, to literal prosthetic limb exten¬ 
sions and internal mechanical valve replacements; to the conceptual 
interfaces such as "smarf" weaponry fhat "fhinks," or the augmentation 
of non-human bodies such as insecfs fhat are being machinically aug¬ 
mented, the cyborg has emerged in fiction, popular culture, science, the 
military, and in daily life as a represenfafion of the often tangled line 
between bodies and technology. Taken literally (as a visual or physical 
composite) - a body fixed in ifs co-mingling of parfs, machine and flesh - 
fhe cyborg has been considered "monsfrous" and is often a figure out of 
control, feared or feminized, appearing af times to quell anxieties about 
technologies and "others"; taken metaphorically (and of course, fhe 
cyborg has largely always been mefaphoric, and I make fhe disfinction 
in terms of how if has been seen or understood), the cyborg is politi¬ 
cally resistant, an idea, as Donna Haraway has famously proposed, of 
"transgressed boundaries, potent fusions, and dangerous possibilities 
which progressive people might explore as one part of needed political 
work" (1991b: 154). Either way, it is a provocative yet evasive concept, 
shape-shifting through history to suit the needs of fhe fime. While the 
fictive or visual cyborgs are perhaps the most familiar construcfs, this 
project takes shape around metaphoric moments of emergence, of the 
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fluidity of ideas that weave in and out of possibilities of bodies fusing 
with technology. When and why is the cyborg a "monster"? What is 
at stake for the bodies entwined with technology? What are the possi¬ 
bilities for metaphoric conceptions of cyborgean thought and practice? 
What are the possibilities for metaphoric cyborg bodies? Are we all 
already cyborgs? These are the questions that surface throughout this 
book, questions that for me are inflected by further questions of femi¬ 
nism, history, theatre, theory, and practice, themes through which the 
cyborg theatre manifests. 

A decade after The Bionic Woman, Donna Haraway's "Cyborg Manifesto" 
went a long way towards theoretically challenging masculinist, cin¬ 
ematic, televisual, fictional, and fixed representations of cyborgs such 
as Robocop, or the Terminator. She recognized that "communications 
technologies and biotechnologies are the crucial tools recrafting our 
bodies" (1991b, 164), and used the manifesto as a call for new feminist 
affinities and to signal new relations between the physical and non¬ 
physical, animals and humans, and animals/humans and machines. 
Although the manifesto has been highly cited and served as inspiration 
to scholars such as myself, it had to struggle against the long legacy of 
liberal humanism and came at a time when profitable boundary-blur- 
rings were obscured by more problematic racial, cultural, and sexual 
marginalizations. As well, because the concept of "the feminine" has 
been, as Anne Balsamo points out, "culturally imagined as less com¬ 
patible with technology than is masculinity" (2000: 151), Haraway's 
urgings toward machinic and animal boundary-blurrings were per¬ 
haps premature. Feminism was not yet ready to fully embrace this 
shift. Balsamo's very criticism of Haraway is drawn from the literal 
models of pre-existing cyborgs and their precursors when she writes 
that Haraway "fails to consider how the cyborg has already been fash¬ 
ioned in our cultural imagination" (ibid.: 155). Some of the histories 
1 outline in the next chapter are examples of such problematic fashion¬ 
ing - mechanized females standing in for the fears and anxieties over 
new scientific breakthroughs, displacement in the workplace, or in 
the home by "new" women. The female has often been a site through 
which to play out the anxieties of technological displacement, often 
writ large through the trope of reproduction and the maternal, ideas 
taken up by science-fiction and film scholarship (Balsamo, 1996; Kirkup 
et al., 2000; Penley, 1991; Wolmark, 1994, 1999). Cultural imaginings 
of cyborgs and their precursors - monsters, automata, robots - narrate 
a history of technology as progress; they frequently appear at times 
of significant technological change and often seem to be upholding 
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traditional gender stereotypes. These Active figures are themselves meta¬ 
phor. Addressing late twentieth-century imaginings that have attempted 
to test and stretch some of fhese dominant boundaries, thereby produc¬ 
ing resistant and provocative examples that attempt to subvert (even 
if they do not always succeed in subverting) traditional gender, racial, 
able-bodied stereotypes, Balsamo issued this challenge: 

The challenge remains to think about how we can study and write 
about identity in such a way that the on-going production of iden- 
fities is honored and recognized as a pofenfial source of feminisf 
empowerment in our postmodern era. The cinematic imaging of 
cyborgs might suggest new visions of unstable identity, but often do 
so by upholding gender stereotypes. To this end, we need to search 
for cyborg images which work to disrupt stable oppositions. 

(2000: 156) 

While perhaps it is the imaging of fhe cyborg, the visual creation of 
flesh and machine thaf reinforces stability, it is also the cyborg's very 
non-humanness that creates a paradox - the cyborg is never "whole." 
Even as the masculinized war-machine, a physical body invaded by 
technology has changed integrity and is no longer fully "human." 
When technologies seem to be becoming ubiquitous the cyborg 
emerges; as we slip further into an age of integrated technologies, per¬ 
haps the physical body can more easily be thought of as fragmenfed, 
or multiple, and with this the need to hold on to the whole will frag¬ 
ment as well. Almost 25 years after Haraway's "Manifesto," women are 
still underrepresented in technological fields, and sfill problemafically 
imagined in fictions. If, as Jennifer Gonzalez claims, "visual representa- 
fions of cyborgs are ... nof only utopian or dystopian prophesies, but are 
rather reflections of a contemporary state of being" (1995: 267), then in 
the current state the representation need not be as fixed or visual, buf 
metaphorically cyborg. 

This book's aim is to analyze forms of multimedia theatre through 
the metaphoric imaginings of fhe cyborg. The book is ifself a breaking 
down, of cafegories, of bodies, of forms. Like fhe larger ferm of mulfi- 
media performance, cyborg theafre reflects a form of engagement with 
technology that has shifted over time, to reflect not only conceptual 
fears about technology's encroachment, but also an embracing of "new" 
fechnologies in content and form. It traces a simultaneous co-pres¬ 
ence of performers and technologies on stage that has shifted, in the 
late twentieth and early twenty-first century, towards an integration 
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between the performers and technologies. Cyborg theatre provides 
one mode of analysis for these integrations, taking a fragmented and 
hybridized "subject" as a given, using it as a starting point to redress the 
"subject" and reframe/claim bodies once thought of as abject/object/ 
subject as cyborg-subject on stage. In spirit, my approach to this project 
has been influenced by feminist considerations. While the perhaps 
expected male voices - Walter Benjamin, Michel Foucault, Sigmund 
Freud, Jean Baudrillard, and so on - cannot be overlooked, it is predomi¬ 
nantly women who dominate my theoretical landscape. Like many of 
these scholars - Haraway, Balsamo, Lisa Cartwright, Sue-Ellen Case, 
Katherine Hayles, Elizabeth Grosz, Rosi Braidotti, and others - I am 
more concerned with the body than the technologies, on the relation¬ 
ships that emerge through their proximity to each other. My specific 
focus, however, is an on-stage engagement between bodies and screens, 
projections, and other forms of technology that shifts understandings 
about bodies and technologies. Two of the book's chapters provide an 
opportunity to look in depth at constructions of bodies problematically 
deemed abject, or object; terms chosen because of their specific his¬ 
torical and theoretical implications for representations of women. Not 
coincidentally these two chapters are driven by, though not exclusively, 
women practitioners: Cathy Weis, Shirotama Flitsujiya, Liz LeCompte, 
Katie Mitchell; these case studies also provide examples of women 
claiming a technological agency in their work. As I develop the outline 
for a "cyborg theatre" my hope is that readers will plug in their own 
examples, nuanced by my feminist perspective, but not exclusively or 
proscriptively so. 

Why technology? 

Our daily operations are surrounded by, immersed in, and/or intersect 
with technology.^ This integration has a long historical trajectory, and 
one that has certainly been troubled, filtered, and reflected through 
literature, film, and theatre. Multimedia performance, in its large scope, 
is not new and, depending upon the definition of "technology," can 
be traced in a multitude of ways: from the deus ex machina of ancient 
Greece, to an object/prop-based integration with the live body (the use 
of puppetry for example), to the introduction of electric lighting and 
the development of artistic lighting (Appia and Craig), to an admira¬ 
tion, even glorification, of technological progress (Italian Futurism 
and Russian Constructivism), to the integration of projected images 
onto the stage (Piscator, Living Newspapers, Svoboda), to big Broadway 
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and West End musical spectacles, to intermedial experiments in tele¬ 
presence. Until perhaps ten years ago, these integrations were, for the 
most part, discretely discussed, in that they were looked on as indi¬ 
vidual forms to analyze (for example, volumes dedicated to lighting 
techniques, puppets, accounts of individual artists/innovators but not 
yet of multimedia performance as a whole). Only in the past decade or 
so has there been an attempt to theorize the increasing use of on-stage 
technologies as a form - from the now "old" mediums of television and 
video to newer digital interfaces, motion capture, virtual reality, web- 
based technologies, and forms of medical technologies - in terms of the 
integration with the body. 

Historically, following Aristotle's hierarchized elements of drama, 
theatrical forms placing a heightened emphasis on technological effects 
have fallen into the category of "spectacle," and are often considered 
entertainments rather than serious drama. From an investigation of 
technology as a tool with which to achieve larger-than-life effects on 
stage (the deus ex machina of the Greeks, or the grand sea naumachias 
of the Romans), to a practical means of maneuvering through space 
(pageant wagons), or moving bodies in space (trap doors), or showcas¬ 
ing these bodies (lighting innovations), technology on theatrical stages 
has shifted from what Christopher Baugh describes as a "means to an 
end" to "ends in themselves" (2005: 1). This shift, which 1 trace in 
Chapter 1 through the physical forms the technology takes, is also one 
in which technology has emerged on stage in the dramaturgy or narra¬ 
tive of the piece. Cyborg theatre forms draw from investigations about 
technology: melodrama's dramaturgical shaping to include train-travel 
on stage. Futurism's glorification of speed, machines, the war-machine, 
the Bauhaus experiments with engineering and the body, the Federal 
Theatre Project's Living Newspaper or Piscator's attempts to bring the 
documentary to the stage. In dramatic texts, Heiner Muller famously 
introduces a postmodern Hamletmachine as political commentary in 
which Ophelia has clockwork for a heart, and more recently, Caryl 
Churchill's A Number raises questions about human cloning, and 
Richard Maxwell's foe features a robot on stage as the last phase of a 
man's life. Contemporary productions such as the Builders Association's 
Super Vision pose questions about technological surveillance and the 
"datasphere" in daily lives, while Rimini Protokoll's Breaking News 
draws attention to inconsistencies in global news broadcasting. These 
examples often attempt to use technology as form (save, for exam¬ 
ple, A Number, which cannot produce a clone on stage and uses the 
same actor to play himself in both roles) as well as content, to convey 
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current cultural concerns about these technologies. Cyborg theatre pro¬ 
vides a way to mark these distinctions through the analysis of different 
interpretations of the body and technology that are woven together in 
various ways to analyze and attempt to understand how technology's 
influence has shiffed ideas of subjectivity in the contemporary, media¬ 
tized moment. 

Other terms - technological theatre, live media, digital performance, 
virfual fheatre, infermedial performance, and mixed-media perform¬ 
ance - while useful cafch-all phrases, do nof as specifically address 
fhe interdependence between the live and the technological that the 
concept of fhe cyborg does. Cyborg fheafre is a ferm that can address a 
specific type of fhese larger forms, work thaf, through the integration 
of bodies and fechnologies, might offer provocations about cyborg 
subjectivities. The sudden explosion of multimedia performance in the 
1990s demanded of scholars and reviewers new critical languages to 
accurately describe and analyze the work. The proliferation of broad 
ferms indicates an ongoing need to theorize and analyze these multiple 
intersections in greater depth. Unlike the framing in recenf scholarship 
such as Gabriella Giannachi's Virtual Theatres (2004), and Steve Dixon's 
Digital Performance (2007), where the cyborg in performance is generally 
limited to a literal fusing of the live and technological (such as the ear 
Stelarc has had implanted into his arm, or the actual transformation 
of Orlan's face), the cyborg also offers a useful metaphoric concept to 
explore how not necessarily literal mergings between live bodies and 
technologies can destabilize various binaries: body/technology, able/ 
disabled, even human/non-human^ and allow a reflection upon bodies 
emerging through this destabilization in performance. Cyborg theafre 
also differentiafes itself from other labels in that it encompasses a range 
of permutations from fhe "low-tech" to a complex and integrated cybor- 
gean performance. If looks beyond an aesthetic mise-en-scene and into 
the points of confacf and integration between bodies and technologies, 
investigating the impact of such integrations in contemporary perform¬ 
ance. 

Why theatre? 

My use of fhe ferm theatre in cyborg fheatre is a deliberate attempt to 
retain the aesthetic and framed qualifies thaf the term implies. 1 do not 
exclude "performance" as a term and indeed the cyborg theatre perhaps 
already is performance following ifs McKenzian usage as a normafive 
paradigm of fhe twenty-firsf century. Cyborg theatre has the capacity 
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to encompass many forms of technological performance, and can incor¬ 
porate multiple forms of media on fhe sfage, but ultimately, it is an 
argument for a reinvesfigation of the corporeal qualities framed wifhin 
fhe word theatre. The word, and indeed the space, of theatre evoke this 
frame as fhe window fhrough which to view representations of bodies 
(now, from an Auslanderian perspective, through the lens of mediafiza- 
fion) which is fhe mosf directly linked to the screens of our everyday life 
(movie screens, felevisions, billboards, computers, phones). As a starting 
place, the word theatre is for me a necessary ferm, a seeing place buf 
also a meeting place within which we can confront and question others 
and ourselves. 

Like the cyborg itself, a merging of bodies and technologies, this 
book straddles, on one hand, the deep histories of fhe fheafre, in which 
technology has always been a co-author with the living performer, and 
on the other, the freedom of performance sfudies, which allows me fo 
also fake fhe cyborg as an object of sfudy fhrough which fo invesfigate 
modes of performance. Mefaphorized by Donna Haraway as a "bound¬ 
ary creafure" (1991: 2), the cyborg emerges at an intersection of popular 
culture, science, technology, medicine, and other fields; my analysis 
occasionally draws on cultural references fo fhese other fields. However, 
having made my career in fheatre (itself a pastiche of positions from 
off-Broadway assistant production manager to Broadway bartender to 
amateur actor and director to full-time academic) I situate this book 
largely within theatre and performance sfudies. The space of theafre 
reverberates and resonates, from my tifle to my case studies, throughout 
the book. But like performance sfudies too, the work is open to outside 
influences and ideas fhat filter through and make points of contact. 

In the 1990s, audiences attended performances wifh crifical labels 
of "mulfimedia" or "fechno" theatre and in a time when Richard 
Schechner predicted the death of fheafre departmenfs (in favor of Perfor¬ 
mance Studies), this new form seemed, fo me, poised pragmafically 
fo appeal to the film and music audiences, or those for whom theafre 
equated education, or showy entertainment. Emerging was a new, sexier 
form fhat could perhaps extend theatre's life, and from this practical 
perspective facilitate a future of performance for generations glued to 
their gameboys, computer games, email, video games, and screens, a 
form thaf might reintegrate audiences into the intersubjective space 
of the live theatre, the space of the face-to-face encounfer. The lure of 
fechnology's promise on stage, as in life, was appealing. Like Haraway's 
manifesto (indeed stemming from my reading of if), fhis pragmatism 
was admittedly too utopic in scope. Yet as an audience member I am. 
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I admit, still drawn to the affinities within the theatrical space, Alan 
Read's "last human venue" (2008). Theatre's too utopic possibilities, 
communal gathering, and assemblage qualities draw me in as a place, 
like a library, to think, to pause and reflect on those things that go too 
fast to be remembered, those daily activities driven by schedule, rigor, 
necessity, commodity, consumerism. 1 am drawn to the theatre still, but 
no longer see a techno-theatre form as saving grace but rather as a stag¬ 
ing ground, a rehearsal for existing and inevitable mergings between 
bodies and technologies. Like a laboratory, the theatre is a space for 
trying things out, for introducing old ideas anew, for developing what 
hasn't been able to be articulated in other forms. This positioning is 
more philosophic than pragmatic - it relies on the theatrical space 
itself as a site for people to go to, to leave their homes for, as an inter- 
subjective space that requires corporeal interaction, as 1 have done in 
the research for this project. Cyborg Theatre represents the findings of 
my own viewings, filtered through my own experiences, knowledges, 
and understandings. The book represents over a decade of (obsessive) 
theatre-going, in which 1 observed an increasing use of interactive tech¬ 
nologies on stage. At first 1 resisted these productions and wanted to 
protect the "live theatrical space" of my imagination, but 1 found myself 
intrigued by the questions 1 felt were inherent in the work, questions 
about the body and technology's relationship to each other. The bodies/ 
companies/artists included here are those I felt compelled to investigate 
in depth, bodies that reached out to the technologies, were entwined 
with technologies, and provoked responses when 1 experienced the 
work. 1 began to analyze, to separate the gimmick from the insightful 
and over time 1 began to reimagine the bodies on stage as intertwined 
with the various technologies - as cyborg theatre. 

Why bodies? 

At the core of this project are two major lines of thought and investi¬ 
gation that have crossed and formed points of contact throughout the 
twentieth and into the twenty-first centuries - the body and technology - 
warring and weaving, attracting and repelling each other at many 
points along the way; it is from their mutually dependant intersecting 
that the cyborg theatre emerges. Whether these various points of con¬ 
tact are taken for granted, (global Internet connections, instant ATM 
transactions, mobile phones, CCTV cameras), felt in trepidation (terror¬ 
ist attacks, the rise of gun violence, the proliferation of plastic surgery), 
or ethically questioned (cloning, genetic modification, microchipping. 
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animal to human organ transplants), they are reflections of the his¬ 
toric weaving together of the corporeal and the technological. While 
each line has its own separate historical and theoretical trajectory, as 
1 explore in Chapter 1, it continues to he imagined and produced in 
relation to the other. Over time, inevitably, the codes of one begin to 
imprint on the other, one integrating into the other. While they may 
still be distinguishable as themselves, over time, as they integrate, they 
can also transform into new (conceptual) configurations. 

The terms of this study, specifically outlined in the following chapter, 
attempt to avoid the contested and quite long histories of "human," or 
"live." The so-called "liveness" debate is well-documented (Dixon, 2007; 
Giesekam, 2007; Reinelt and Roach, 2007), and my own argument, put 
simply, falls into a certain historical moment between the desire to 
use the term "live" as Peggy Phelan does, to mean a bodily presence 
capable of resisting the onslaught of commercial capitalism, and a 
tacit acceptance of Auslander's argument that this "live" is also, in the 
contemporary moment of globalized technology, already "mediatized." 
This book sits historically and conceptually both pre- and post- the 
liveness debate, and the terms "live" and "mediatized" have arguably 
grown closer and closer together, prompting a general understanding 
that we are all already mediatized. What is at stake in both Phelan's 
argument for "live" performance's resisfance fo commodification and 
capitalism, and Auslander's claim that the concept of the live emerges 
only as a result of mediatization, are bodies, or as Alan Read eloquently 
puts it, "lives." Read's provocative reading of theatre eclectically draws 
upon Giorgio Agamben, Charles Dickens, Peter Brook, Gilles Deleuze, 
Peggy Phelan, Michel Foucault, animals, infants, and others to propose 
that "it is the phenomena of life itself ... that negates the boundaries 
that customarily divides disciplines and fields" (2008: 100). Perhaps 
life is linked here to sentience, the ability to experience sensations, a 
starting point that leads philosopher David Chalmers, in his search for 
a theory of consciousness, to predict that ongoing experimentation 
in Artificial Intelligence "remains an open question just what class of 
computations is sufficient to replicate human mentality; but we have 
good reason to believe that the class is not empty" (1996: 332). Using 
terms such as the body and technology, each with multiple associa¬ 
tions historically and theoretically, 1 cannot help but attempt to place 
bodies on stage as "lives," indeed "living" figures, perhaps conceptu¬ 
ally mediatized living figures, but indeed living bodies as opposed to 
the cinematic or projected figures and technologies with which they 
co-habit the stage. 
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Auslander's later work proposes chatter-bots - computer programs 
designed to converse with humans - as machinic entities performing 
"live," which therefore, especially as these forms progress further into 
Artificial Intelligence, may be classified as "lives." What most interests 
me in Auslander's argument relating the bots' ability "to perform in 
real time - the heart of the concept of liveness," is that in the transition 
from machine to "live" Auslander removes sole human agency: "[the 
chatterbot] undermines the idea that live performance is a specifically 
human activity; it subverts the centrality of the live, organic presence 
of human beings to the experience of live performance; and it casts 
into doubt the existential significance attributed to live performance" 
(2002: 21). If lives can encompass non-humans, a space is open for bod¬ 
ies of animals, of hybrids, of intelligent machines. While Auslander's 
bots may be performing "live," for the purposes of reinvestigating 
subjectivities shifting toward a cyborg-subject, the bodies within will 
be "lives," in dialogue with the technologies, dancing with, beside, and 
immersed within them. 

We are caught now in a world of image, projection, screensavers. 
Perhaps there is, as Phelan writes, "an outline left after the body has dis¬ 
appeared ... the affective outline of what we've lost [that] might bring 
us closer to the bodies we still want to touch than the restored illusion 
can" (1997: 3). "Live" can, as Phelan poignantly insists, be read in oppo¬ 
sition to death as well. The cyborg theatre explores such deaths, while 
also exploring these lives. Understanding technology as a progression 
of the live is not so difficult - thought of as a tool, we build, control, 
develop, push forward, and have always done so; the body (human 
being) develops the technology. Understanding the live as a process of 
technology is more vexed - technologies have become our bodies both 
literally, through dependence upon computers, prosthetic extensions, 
internally mechanized heart valves, and theoretically, through viewing 
positions of mediatized societies. Through his discussion of the anthro¬ 
pomorphic "tomb-machines," sepulchres that are a blending of animals 
and the humans within. Read provides insight into our dependency 
on media: "while animality might be prematurely and romantically 
'immediate,' humanness might be soberly qualified by its dependence 
on mediatization, the human age is literally the media age" (2008: 101). 
How do these understandings reflect back upon the body? What sorts of 
bodies are possible because of this progression forward, and what are the 
possible corporeal-technological shifts as a result of this interface? These 
questions have prompted my own theorization of the integration of the 
living body (call it "live," organism, corporeal) and the technologized 
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(inorganic, cybernetic) on stage, what I call Cyborg Theatre (see Figure 1 
in Chapter 1). This book frames a distinction between currently organic 
bodies and technologies that also opens up a site for accepting "lives" 
more freely. The cyborg theatre's project is at first to disrupt, and then 
to examine the interface between, the organic/synthetic binary that is 
at the heart of the larger genre of multimedia performance. 

Structure of the book 

Although the space of theatre is open to non-fixed representations of 
the cyborg figure, and can be a site for experimentation with embod¬ 
ied technology, the pages of a book are perhaps less amenable to such 
non-fixed becomings. This book took shape first in my imagination, 
as a response to the questions asked of me by the work 1 saw, in see¬ 
ing the intertwinement of bodies and technologies on stage as cyborg, 
and importantly, in understanding the histories that allowed me to see 
the work in this way. The translation of these ideas required a transla¬ 
tion of the visual images. Chapter 1, "Backspace: Historical/Theoretical 
Intersections," articulates a taxonomy of the cyborg theatre though 
an investigation of the historical body-technological tracings through 
which the corporeally driven terms of the study, abject, object, subject, 
emerge. The charts (Figures 1 and 2) outlining the cyborg theatre form 
are intended as working models for future analysis of forms of multi- 
media performance and take into account historical and contemporary 
examples of body-technology axes. Histories are often elided in proposals 
of "newness," and they often reinscribe problems such as sexism and 
racism to serve those creating these canons. But as my mentor and 
friend Daniel Gerould once taught me, "to look forward you must 
always look backwards,” and it is my intention to look carefully, with 
the reflections necessary to look forward. 1 was also struck by a com¬ 
ment made at the 2008 ASTR conference by Brian Herrera that the one 
thing theatre and performance studies departments had over film and 
media studies departments was a much longer historical trajectory. My 
analysis, though not written as a teleological tracing, is one riding on 
the histories and experimentation that surface as the body and technol¬ 
ogy intersect then, and again, in the contemporary moment. 

The remaining chapters are structured around individual case stud¬ 
ies, each focusing on a specific axis of the body/technology model, and 
importantly around specific artists 1 have encountered who represent 
these intersections. The case study choices 1 have made here reflect my 
own research and engagement with artists' work since the 1990s and 
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emerge as representative examples of a developing cyborg theatre. The 
examples are intended to evoke and resonate, and provide possibili¬ 
ties for readers' own memories, experiences, and analyses. Chapter 2, 
"Shifting the Balance: 'Abject' Bodies," traces the psychoanalytic forma¬ 
tion of the term "abject," initiated by Julia Kristeva, and subsequently 
rethought through feminist and materialist theory to foreground 
bodies-in-process, traditionally those bodies not represented and "sub¬ 
jected." The chapter traces how these problematic labels are refigured by 
artists whose work disrupts subject-object binaries and stimulates proc- 
essual becomings. The work of Cathy Weis, Shirotama Hitsujiya, Richard 
Maxwell, Merce Cunninghan, and Bill T. Jones all serve as examples 
for the re-figuration of terms such as "dis-abled," "dis-located," "dis¬ 
embodied" towards a cyborg-subjectivity. 

The object bodies of Chapter 3, "'Object' of Control: Framing the 
Fragments," are regulated bodies that are disciplined, subjected through 
racial or gendered fixity, viewed through multiple lenses; they are the 
object held apart from the "subject." These bodies are frequently seen 
in multimedia performance in relation to photographic and televisual 
technologies, and the work of artists such as the Wooster Group, Katie 
Mitchell, imitating the dog. La Fura dels Baus all form examples for how 
the "object" can strive to resist such limitations and align with these 
technologies to form new alliances and subjectivities. 

Chapter 4, "Entering the View: Triangulating 'Subject' Bodies," 
assumes a shifting sense of subjectivity, one that does not solely ascribe 
to psychoanalytic models of subject-abject-object, but rather seeks 
a non-unitary subject able to engage with and within technological 
environments. Within phenomenological conditions of immersive 
technologies, subject bodies are engaged and embodied, able to fore¬ 
ground their materiality as they appear and disappear in technological 
environments. The chapter is structured around the 3-D multimedia 
productions of George Coates, whose work in the 1990s first inspired 
my imaginings of a cyborg theatre. The "high" tech work of the Builders 
Association also "fleshes out" subject bodies always becoming cyborg. 
These examples are all contained in the historical moments of their 
work, and thus represent an emergence and continuation of intercon¬ 
nected body-technology, cyborgean theatre. The possibilities of the 
form, however, have evolved with more integrated modes of thinking, 
experimentation with genetically modified organic materials in humans 
and animals, and the development of technologies thematically in life 
and on stage. 
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"Conclusion: Remembering Bodies, Becoming-Cyborg" ends the 
book with a brief projection of how cyborg theatre resonates in other 
work, looking at the present moment and into the future, it examines 
how the model expands outwards, addressing ever more immersive 
and invasive applications of technology. This conclusion looks at the 
theatrical practices of Big Art Group, whose ongoing experiments with 
technology might open a space for us to imagine radical reformations 
of subjectivity. 
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BACKspace: Historical/Theoretical 
Intersections 


The relation between organism and machine has been a 
border war. The stakes in the border war have been the 
territories of production, reproduction, and imagination. 

Haraway, 1991b: 150 

Non-unitary subjectivity here means a nomadic, dispersed, 
fragmented vision, which is nonetheless functional, coher¬ 
ent, and accountable, mostly because it is embedded and 
embodied. 

Braidotti, 2006: 4 

The twenty-first-century "Y2K" millennial turn provoked significant 
anxieties about global dependencies on technologized systems, signaling 
changing questions about the place of the human in contemporary cul¬ 
ture. A desire to rethink both humanness and bodies springs up in pro¬ 
vocative theoretical investigations such as Donna Haraway's "cyborg," 
Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari's "becoming-animal," Katherine 
Hayles's "post-human," and Rosi Braidotti's "figurations" to name but 
a few; arguments for alternate subjectivities - nomadic, non-unitary, 
hybrid, cyborgean - permeate a theoretical technological landscape 
reflecting a need for radical rethinking about human positioning in 
the world. A proliferation of the prefix "post-" now dots theoretical 
landscapes as a move beyond, or away from what it modifies, but in 
the new millennium, "posts" reflecting technological anxiety also seek 
a return towards notions of embodiment. Two publications in 1999, for 
example, use "post" to signify changing human-technological relations 
that underpin some of the theoretical and theatrical concerns of this 
book, Katherine Hayles's How We Became Posthuman, and Hans-Thies 

14 
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Lehmann's Postdramatic Theatre (although the latter was not translated 
into English until 2006). In the use of the prefix "post-" each author 
identifies already shifting understandings of the root - human or 
dramatic - perhaps prompted by the "post-" in that slipperiest of terms, 
"postmodernism." Itself emerging from the 1960s, postmodernism's 
attention to informational epistemologies parallel to the computer 
age set the stage for these books' refigured formulations of fheir topics 
in large part due to the rise of media. For both Hayles and Lehmann, 
technologies - information technologies, media, the new electronic and 
digital "tools" crafting systems and society - are the direct catalysts for 
change. For Lehmann, "the spread and then omnipresence of fhe media 
in everyday life since fhe 1970s has brought with it a new multiform 
kind of theatrical discourse that is here going to be described as postdra¬ 
matic theatre" (2006: 22). Hayles's post-human is, in 1999, responding to 
the assimilation of technologies put forth in Judith Halberstam and Ira 
Livingston's collection Posthuman Bodies from 1995 which clearly states: 

The posthuman does not necessitate the obsolescence of fhe human; 
it does not represent an evolution or devolution of the human. 
Rather it participates in re-distributions of difference and identity ... 
the posthuman does not reduce difference-from-others to differ- 
ence-from-self, but rather emerges in the pattern of resonance and 
interference between the two. 

(1995: 10) 

Technological systems provide vocabularies - distribution, pattern - 
that Halberstam and Livingston rely on to show the body's increasing 
mediatization. Work concurrently being done in cognitive neuroscience 
was also researching ideas of mappings and blendings, terms complicating 
work on presence and embodiment that, like these "posts," would impact 
vocabularies seeking to dissolve the liberal humanist mind-body split 
while integrating machinic components as well ( Balsamo, 1996; Case, 
1996; Fauconnier, 1997; Stone, 1995; Wood, 1998). Hayles is, then, already 
embarking on a critique of the possible negative connotations of the term 
post-human when she writes, "My dream is a version of the posthuman 
that embraces the possibilities of information technologies without being 
seduced by fantasies of unlimited power and disembodied immortality" 
(1999: 5). Although she clearly attempts to foreground the irony in the 
term "post," its "humanism" has not been easily shifted and the all too 
easy lure of techno-embodiment frequently omits the tensions, the rup¬ 
tures, and even the pleasures in the process of becoming posf-human. 
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Cyborg theatre, as proposed in the pages that follow, emerges out 
of the becomings, intersections, and figurations of incorporafing 
and inscriptive practices that foreground the notion of embodiment; 
although in an ongoing intertwinement with technologies, the body 
is the basis of fhis sfudy. A focus on embodiment suggests a material 
foundation through which to incorporate external stimuli, sensations, 
ideas, systems. It is, as Braidotti defines, a thinking "through the body, 
not in a flight away from if" (2002: 5). In the midst of a techno-culfure 
of "jacking in" {The Matrix was released in 1999), Hayles, following 
fhe feminisf theories of Elizabeth Grosz, Elaine Scarry, and others, 
places an emphasis on an embodied post-humanism as what "mediates 
between technology and discourse by creating new experiential frame¬ 
works fhaf serve as boundary markers for the creation of corresponding 
discursive systems," attempting to return the body to technological 
discussions (Hayles, 1999). Embodiment appears widely in descriptions 
of body-based arf and performance, often in hopeful counferbalance 
and corrective to the universal (male) "liberal humanist subject," and 
an embodied post-humanism is perhaps well served through theatre's 
grounding in both incorporation and inscription to uncover the "expe¬ 
riential" Hayles describes. The cyborg of this project takes up a version 
of the post-human that recognizes both the possibilities and the prob¬ 
lems of technological incorporation - we are not yet "jacking in" and 
leaving our bodies behind. The long history of the "human" in post¬ 
humanism problematizes broader theories of the term, which seek to 
reshape "humanity." Political issues such as race, ability, and gender in 
a technologized global and trans-national context (not to mention the 
increasing disparities between populations with ready access to tech¬ 
nologies and "subaltern" subjects who, while still mediatized in relation 
to global economies, have much less direct access to, and control over, 
technology), remain concerns too pressing to allow to disappear eas¬ 
ily into "post." While cyborg theatre's performance content remains, 
within the scope of fhis projecf, a largely human-centric concern, it is 
also intended to incorporate "organisms" which, as I will show, need 
not necessarily be limited to "human." 

The term postdramatic traces different ground them post-human through 
its representation of a wide range of fheafrical works fhat can not only 
encompass media, but also apply to forms of imagisfic or conceptual 
performance not firmly rooted in the play-text. Defining it through 
work spanning from the 1970s to the 1990s, Lehmann proffers the 
term to demonstrate a notable shift in on-stage corporeal relationships, 
arguing that "the dramatic process occurred between the bodies; the 
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postdramatic process occurs with/on/to the bodies" (2006: 163). Like 
the post-human's turn toward a techno-infused embodiment, the post- 
dramatic also implies an incorporation of media. However, in the time 
since Lehmann's book was written, 1 would argue that "multimedia 
performance" has itself become a genre needing specific theoretical and 
practical analysis. Consequently, this "post" too is in need of a more 
nuanced argument. Although "posts" have had historic relevance and 
have succeeded in shifting perspectives on modes of architecture, art, 
design, drama, and humanism, their usefulness is ultimately limited 
due to the overly broad spectrum of their sweep. Under this pressure, 
posts have often given way to more nuanced changes in terminology. 
At the end of the first decade of the twenty-first century, more inte¬ 
grated terms are necessary to reflect the ongoing interfaces and interre¬ 
lationships between bodies and systems, sentient beings and inorganic 
materials. 

This chapter itself is made up of two interrelated, interwoven parts, 
one looking back and one forward: "Part One: BACKground" outlines a 
brief history of the emergence of the cyborg - first from its origins in sci¬ 
ence and then through a selection of its Active imaginings. This tracing 
illuminates how, historically, concepts of emerging technologies have 
materialized through cyborgean figures, although prefiguring the term. 
As a representation of historical technological anxiety, such literary 
predecessors as E. T. A. Hoffmann's Der Sandmann and Villiers de Tlsle- 
Adam's Tomorrow's Eve, along with theatrical examples in Karel Capek's 
R.U.R. and Paul Sifton's The Belt anticipate questions of technological 
agency and the border of the human. These histories, both in science 
and science fiction, represent variations of largely masculinist appropria¬ 
tions and fearful imaginings of cyborgs. Tracing fears and anxieties ema¬ 
nating from cultural technological encroachment, these histories often 
result in the positioning of cyborg figures as feminized others. Turning 
toward more recent cinematic/televisual examples, these "others" 
begin to be imagined with increasing agency, pointing towards the 
possibilities of the cyborg form. Like the Bionic Woman, these figures 
begin to shape answers to the question: "How did technology become a 
subject?" "Part Two: BACK and Forth" develops the taxonomy through 
which 1 identify cyborg theatre practices. Developed out of a need to 
return to framings that have historically (and problematically) defined 
bodies as abject, object, and subject, 1 argue that when integrated and 
reimagined with technological "subjects" these concepts offer necessary 
and productive sites through which to retrace, reiterate, problematize, 
and refigure these corporeal conceptions towards cyborg subjectivity. 
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Part One: BACKground 
Cyborg reflections 

The term cyborg was coined in 1960 by Manfred E. Clynes and Nathan 
S. Kline (Clynes and Kline, 1995) to describe human-machine interfaces- 
cybernetic organisms - which could adapt to new environments, spe¬ 
cifically space travel. Their work focused on homeostasis, a regulatory 
function stabilizing organisms and systems, in response to a series 
of problems that could be solved in space using cybernetic organ¬ 
ism technologies, most of which no longer appear very innovative - 
regulating systems within the space craft, pharmaceuticals dispensed via 
an osmotic pump, and drug or electrically stimulated sleep are all cyborg 
solutions. Although these experiments were first tested on animals - 
the first cyborg was a white rat with a drug-dispensing osmotic pump 
implanted in its tail - the cyborg operation was designed to improve 
human systems; Clynes and Kline's cyborg was intended to "provide an 
organizational system in which such robot-like problems are taken care 
of automatically and unconsciously, leaving man free to explore, to cre¬ 
ate, to think, and to feel" (1995: 31). As constituted by these scientists, 
the cyborg becomes a concept that uses the animal-other to develop 
integrative technologies that propel "man" into new territories, and 
they do indeed mean man.^ 

After its scientific coinage, "cyborg" provided a retroactive name 
and context for the organic-technological hybrids previously featured 
in literature and science fiction. Hybrid creatures have themselves 
long appeared in the cultural imagination as a form of homeostasis, 
and while not yet scientifically "real," these creatures, from the Jewish 
Golem to Frankenstein's monster to the living robots in the Capek play 
R.U.R., typically appeared at moments out of balance, moments of tech¬ 
nological assimilation and anxiety. In these early instances the cyborg 
can be read, as Steve Dixon has suggested, as "a technological response 
to existential and spiritual uncertainties and crises within an alchemi¬ 
cal, technological matrix ... a quest to leave the frail and fallible mortal 
body behind" (2007; 306). These figures are, however, still representa¬ 
tions of a humanistic need to stabilize and control the environments 
that surround them and to settle human anxiety. Fictive representations 
of the cyborg have often been represented as "mythic organic wholes," 
rather than the cyborg famously metaphorized by Donna Haraway as a 
feminist strategy. The visual and fictive constructions that emerge with 
the name cyborg, post-1960, are still representative of technological 
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questioning but remain caught within mainly stereotypical models 
(recall the paternalistic heterosexuality written into the Six Million 
Dollar Man and Bionic Woman series). In the late twentieth century, the 
idea of the cyborg explodes out into "real" integrations with material 
bodies - implants, artificial body parts, bio-science - encompassing 
complicated issues provoked by technological growth. Ultimately, 
"there is no one kind of cyborg," proclaim Chris Hables Gray, Heidi 
Figueroa-Sarriera, and Steven Mentor in their all-things-cyborg book. 
The Cyborg Handbook. 

Cyborg technologies can be restorative, in that they restore lost func¬ 
tions and replace lost organs and limbs; they can be normalizing, in 
that they restore some creature to indistinguishable normality; they 
can be ambiguously reconfiguring, creating posthuman creatures equal 
to but different from humans ... and they can be enhancing, the aim 
of most military and industrial research ... the latter category seeks 
to construct everything from factories controlled by a handful of 
"worker-pilots" and infantrymen in mind-controlled exoskeletons. 

(Gray, Figueroa-Sarriera, and Mentor, 1995a: 3) 

This wide spectrum of cyborgean possibilities - from restored body parts, 
to medical normalizing though artificial heart valves, to the reconfigu¬ 
ration of genetic manipulation, to the ongoing military attempts at 
enhancement during periods of war - all expand cyborg systems and 
processes outward into the medical, social, and military tropes in which 
the cyborg is now found. 

As the term has matured, from Clynes and Kline to the present, 
it is still its visually seductive slippage of body and technology that 
tends to overshadow the more metaphoric political possibilities of the 
idea. Haraway's "Cyborg Manifesto" went some way towards shifting 
theoretical consciousness around the term in an attempt to refigure its 
militaristic, machinic authority into a feminist political economy with 
the potential to "transform the despised metaphors of both organic and 
technological vision to foreground specific positioning, multiple media¬ 
tion, partial perspective, and therefore [provide] a possible allegory 
for antiracist, feminist, scientific, and political knowledge" (Haraway, 
1991a: 21). Her manifesto, written during the conservative Reagan era 
in the United States, was a call to break exclusionary boundaries that 
had separated women politically and, instead, to produce radical femi¬ 
nist affinities based on alliance. Although frequently critiqued for her 
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lack of sexual and racial specificity, her proposed ideas offer, as Rosi 
Braidotti notes, a reading "not only of the body, not only of machines 
but rather of what goes on between them, as a new powerful replace¬ 
ment of the mind-body debate" (Braidotti, 2002: 241). Her work acts as 
a catalyst, igniting possibilities for alternate subject constructions and 
arguing for affiliations that have so provocatively inspired projects such 
as this one. However, perhaps ahead of her time, Haraway's call instead 
yielded to the greater urgencies of identity politics, which viewed the 
cyborg as too slippery in its boundary-blurring to prove immediately 
effective. 

As 1 argue throughout this book, the specific issues surrounding bod¬ 
ies, whether in relation to sex, gender, ability, race, ethnicity, class, and 
so on, are too critical to subsume within overly simplistic depictions of 
the cyborg. However, 1 would suggest that it is equally crucial to open up 
all notions of subjectivity towards affiliations, not only between women 
and other humans but between human and non-human entities; here 
is where Haraway's strength importantly lies. As feminist, biologist, 
and science historian, her feminism expands beyond the constructed 
notions of woman to encompass "odd boundary creatures - simians, 
cyborgs, and women - all of which have had a destabilizing place in the 
great Western evolutionary, technological, and biological narratives" 
(Haraway, 1991b: 2). At the manifesto's foundation is an argument for a 
deconstruction of nature/culture, physical/non-physical binaries from a 
political, socialist-feminist perspective. Although some binary erasures 
are welcome, and theoretically provocative enough to inspire further 
scholarship investigating how (particularly gendered) cyborgs might 
resist male/female dualities,^ Haraway's often ironic academic manifesto 
also proved troubling for its suggested boundary-blurrings. There is an 
unaccounted for idealism in the manifesto, in identifying that "cyborgs 
are the people who refuse to disappear on cue" or acknowledging that 
"these real-life cyborgs (for example, the Southeast Asian village women 
workers in Japanese and US electronics firms described by Aihwa Ong) 
are actively rewriting the texts of their bodies and societies" (ibid.: 
177). In academic scholarship, boundary-blurrings such as those of 
the cyborg, and like those of Deleuze and Guattari's "becomings" 
(Deleuze and Guattari, 1987), are compelling and seductive in their 
quest to transcend antiquated models of humanism, gender, sexuality, 
or animal-human limits; but they are also suspect in the light of actual 
political elisions of categories such as race, gender, and class, pressing 
and immediate issues for large portions of the human population. This 
book, ultimately, is lodged between this tension - the productive quest 
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for cyborgean human-technological affiliations and a wary caution not 
to overlook the specific conditions of bodies or embodiment - and the 
theatrical frames that insist upon bodily presence while desiring new 
technologies. 

Identified more typically as a fiction than Haraway's suggested lived 
possibility, the cyborg has been featured and fetishized on screens, 
appearing in recent guises as, among other possibilities. Terminator, 
Robo-Cop, Replicants, or Avatars. There, in fiction, as a fixed creature, it 
is perhaps more safely analyzed. The fictive cyborg, while quite far from 
the rat of its origin, captures the imagination and provides a "safe" site 
for considerations of human technological interfaces. As a character, 
the cyborg stages, if it rarely upsets, questions such as human presence, 
race, gender, labor practices, longevity, or physical ability, all still trou¬ 
bled by the too close proximity of actual bio-technological mergings. It 
is, in fact, this very fictional distance that troubled Manfred Clynes: 

At first I was amused and then I was horrified because it was a total 
distortion. It gradually seemed to become more and more distorted. 
This recent film with this Terminator, with Schwarzenegger playing 
this thing - dehumanized the concept completely. This is a travesty 
of the real scientific concept that we had. It is not even a caricature. 
It's worse, creating a monster out of something that wasn't a mon¬ 
ster. A monsterification of something that is a human enlargement 
of function. 

(Gray, Figueroa-Sarriera and Mentor, 1995b: 47) 

Of course, the cyborg has since evolved beyond a "human enlargement 
of a function," as the concept has expanded and been applied not just 
to augmentations of the body such as retinal replacement, cochlear 
implants, artificial valves, limbs, and joints, but also to advances in 
genetic manipulation, cloning, and military enhancement tools.^ While 
Clynes, a scientist with a materialist perspective, does not fear an actual 
biological cyborg, his horror that a monster was created "out of some¬ 
thing that wasn't a monster," reflects the challenges that fictive cyborgs 
can continue to pose. The creation of "monster" as a category serves 
simply to police the boundaries of humanity, functioning as a problem¬ 
atic category of an always-othered figure. Is technology created as an 
extension of its creator? Do the creators of technologies bear respon¬ 
sibility for their creation? What happens when the technology begins 
to develop its own agency? Will these technologies render humans 
irrelevant? The creation of new technologies has been driven by liberal 
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humanism's technological determinism, which felt that bodies could 
co-exist with technology as long as the (male) body remained in con¬ 
trol. The examples that follow begin to trace this history as well as a 
shift away from the male-dominated, away from the human-centric, 
and away from human confrol. Clynes's horror overlooks the fact that 
while he and Kline coined the word cyborg, the concept had wide-rang¬ 
ing historical and theoretical precursors in fiction. The scientifically 
"hopeful" cyborg envisaged by Clynes and Kline, along with the politi¬ 
cally hopeful cyborg of Haraway's "Manifesto," may be the inverse of 
fhe many cyborg forerunners in fhought and fiction, but it is also their 
potential. 

Cyborg precursors 

Throughout history, the points of connection between bodies and tech¬ 
nologies often interweave as a means of reconciling ontological ques¬ 
tions arising from fhe emerging fechnologies of the period. These stories 
typically revolve around three types of figures - protagonisf "subjecfs" 
(often in the role of male creafor), "objecf ofhers" (generally a white 
female, often a maternal or other "pure" figure), and "abject others" (a 
monster, mechanized woman, robot). Told through narratives of power 
and control, these stories are often resolved through the restoration of 
human balance over fhe "unnatural." Perhaps the most familiar of such 
examples is Mary Shelley's Frankenstein (1818), featuring a "monster" 
often considered the first cyborgean predecessor. In the familiar outline 
of this story, the protagonist/creator Dr Frankenstein creates a monster 
fused of body parfs and elecfricity who feels out of place in sociefy. In 
fhe monsfer's confused search for friendship and revenge if causes only 
destrucfion, eventually killing the doctor's adopted cousin (and wife) 
Elizabefh, his brother, and his closest friend Henry. Years pass and as 
fhe doctor lies dying, the monster returns and vows to end his own life, 
restoring the balance through his destruction. The tale warns of the 
dangers of unnatural reproduction, and unchecked technological exper¬ 
imentation. Shelley's novel (subtitled The Modem Prometheus) is clearly 
drawn from the Prometheus myth, in which Prometheus steals fire from 
Zeus fo give to humans and is punished for if. This myfh is interwoven 
with the story of Pandora, fhe first woman, who is created from dusf 
and earth and unleashes her box of sins into the world. Similarly, and 
perhaps serving as inspiration for Shelley's Frankenstein, is the Golem of 
Prague, a sixfeenfh-century story about Rabbi Judah Loew, who created 
a creature out of mud to protect the Jewish Ghetto from anti-Semifism, 
bringing him to life using religious incanfafions.'* As fhe Golem grows. 
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it too becomes violent and must be stopped, but the threat of creating 
artificial life remains. The Golem/Frankenstein story recurs through¬ 
out history both literally, as a Golem narrative (for example. Marge 
Piercy's novel He, She, and It, or as episodes in both The Simpsons and 
The X-Files), and in broader outline as the basis for the more complex 
cyborgean interchanges between bodies and technologies. Like many of 
the examples that follow, Frankenstein emerges during a time of techno¬ 
logical changes interwoven through conflicts between science and reli¬ 
gion; the early nineteenth century marks the beginning of the Scientific 
and the Industrial Revolution, and the advent of new technologies such 
as electric light and steam-powered machines provides the technologi¬ 
cal specificity that guides the narrative. Shelley's creature, created from 
human corpses, represents a new science of bodily recrafting, another 
act of "playing God" that causes trepidation.* An expression of the con¬ 
cerns of Gothic Romanticism, Shelley's novel weaves together Romantic 
notions of the sublime and the unfathomable scale of man-to-nature 
through the individual (man) attempting to control nature. The warn¬ 
ings of these early tales, of "playing God," play out repeatedly against 
moments of heightened scientific and technological development. The 
technologies themselves, from fire and mud to bionic and machinic 
implants, represent transitory moments, for humans and machines 
that, 1 argue, bring them nearer over time, finally approaching balance 
in the cyborg theatre. 

The cyborg's predecessors - into which 1 place such figures as the 
Golem, monsters, automata, androids, and robots - are a part of its pre¬ 
history that traces societal and technological influences on the perform¬ 
ance of gender, identity, and the production of technologies. Prior to 
Haraway's more metaphoric cyborg, typical cyborg and pre-cyborg crea¬ 
tion narratives generally fell into one of two categories: first, mechani¬ 
cal females, created by males for amusement or companionship; and 
second, a masculine version, also created by men for experimenta¬ 
tion, work, or superior strength. In both cases, the outcome is usually 
the monstrous and the creation rebels against its maker. While the 
cyborg theatre emerges out of the twentieth and twenty-first century 
at a point where the status of technology and the body have perhaps 
reached an equally valenced tension, the Industrial Revolution set into 
motion questions about the body's unequal relationship to develop¬ 
ing technologies in tandem with the emergence of what has come to 
be called "first-wave" feminism. The examples 1 discuss in this section 
are nineteenth- and early twentieth-century representations of these 
tangled lines - technology and body - that shift from technological 
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anticipation to one of anxiety, from nature and women as technol¬ 
ogy to the machine itself on stage. E. T. A. Hoffmann's Der Sandmann, 
(1815/16) and Villiers de I'lsle-Adam's novel Tomorrow's Eve, or L'Eve 
future (written between 1878 and 1879, not published until 1886) both 
explore the idea of the female automaton that must be controlled; by 
1927 the German film Metropolis, co-written by Fritz Lang and Thea 
von Harbou, presents a sexualized female robot who is at first created 
to control others but ultimately must herself be destroyed. The displace¬ 
ment of technology onto the construction of "woman" follows the rise 
of the Suffragette and women's right to vote movements in both the 
United States and the United Kingdom and this film signifies a larger 
global anxiety around the rights of women. Just prior to Metropolis, both 
men and women are displaced by robots in Karel Capek's 1923 play 
R.U.R., or Rossum's Universal Robots. Coining the term "robot," the play 
explores human insufficiency to reproduce and to control technology 
through robot-workers who evolve and obliterate the humans who 
created them.® 

These examples are forms of homeostasis which, as in the cyborg rat, 
allow their readers/viewers to test and allay anxieties over science, tech¬ 
nology, and, more problematically, women. In Hoffmann's Sandmann, 
(the basis for Coppelia), the "osmotic pump," as it were, is the automa¬ 
ton Olympia, a vision of beauty who will listen endlessly to protagonist 
Nathanael's ramblings and rarely speak (Hoffmann and Lange, 1982). In 
these pre-cyborgean stages, however, it is the destruction of the meta¬ 
phoric pump that creates a balance, rather than its existence. What is at 
stake in this early tale is the vision of an organic whole that is "man." 
Hoffmann wrote at a time of political unrest; trained as a lawyer in East 
Prussia, he was forced to relocate to Berlin during the shifting territorial 
boundaries during the Napoleonic Wars. While working as a composer, 
director, and writer, he wrote Sandmann following the Battle of Dresden 
(1813) where he was working at the time. This experience and increas¬ 
ing financial instability at the end of the war prompted his employment 
as a judge in Berlin until his death. The political upheavals during his 
lifetime, accompanying his own increasing paralysis from syphilis and 
alcohol (he died in 1822), contribute to this tale of technological con¬ 
trol and restoration.^ 

Following and adding complexity to the creator-protagonist-object- 
abject roles from earlier narratives, Sandmann is framed by the char¬ 
acter Nathanael's childhood fear of the Sandman, a figure who is 
said to steal children's eyes and who takes shape in the character of 
Coppelius/Coppola, a frightening man who collaborates with the 
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scientist Spalanzani to create the automaton Olympia. Olympia is placed 
in counterpoint to Clara, the sister of Nathanael's dear friend Lothar. 
Clara (clarity) is the "natural" woman, juxtaposed with the beautiful 
but mechanical Olympia. Questions about viewing and the gaze are 
woven through Hoffmann's tale; the character Coppola sells eyeglasses 
and telescopes, Nathanael uses a telescope to watch Olympia as his love 
for her grows: imagery of eyes and seeing are central throughout the 
story. The automaton allows Nathanael to see a reflection of himself in 
a Narcissisian tale whereby his ego is boosted by Olympia's very lack of 
identity. Like Shelley's Frankenstein, the automaton is created in a narra¬ 
tive of control, perhaps recalling Hoffmann's need to control his career 
and health, but certainly man over nature and man over technology. 
Unlike Frankenstein, the technology here has been transformed into a 
woman, something to be controlled; technology and woman are here 
conflated, and when Nathaniel cannot control his love for Olympia, his 
descent into madness symbolizes the dangers of both technology and of 
women out of control. The technology remains an extension of human¬ 
kind and is not yet assimilated - the automaton is referred to as a pup¬ 
pet, with clock-like inner workings. Finally, both technology (Olympia's 
eyes are removed from her body) and woman are controlled (Olympia 
as woman/technology is destroyed, and Nathanael's fiancee Clara, 
whom he forgoes for Olympia, is last seen with children in a domestic 
picture of happiness), and the man who has had no control over either, 
Nathanael, has gone mad. The "whole" is restored and things are where 
they "should" be. Hoffmann died not long after Sandmann; the German 
Confederation had been established and German nationalism was grow¬ 
ing. As science and technology progress, however, so do the stakes. 

A romanticized view of technology arose in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century amidst an explosion of such inventions as electric 
light, color photography, the steam turbine engine, celluloid film, and 
the microphone. As daily life became more and more impacted by 
these technologies, their inventors were treated less skeptically and 
more like prophets of a new age. Writing in France in the late 1870s 
and 1880s, Villiers de I'lsle-Adam began his novel in 1878 as Thomas 
Edison exhibited the phonograph at the Paris Exposition.® Tomorrow's 
Eve revels in the details of invention that culminate in Hadaly, the 
"ideal woman" automaton. It is important to note here the rise of 
feminism in France through the nineteenth century, which certainly 
could not have been ignored by the aristocratic Villiers, who moved to 
Paris in 1860. Containing many of the same themes as in Sandmann, 
yet with an almost revelatory awe for the technology, in Tomorrow's 
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Eve, as Raymond Bellour suggests, "Villiers evokes one of the grand 
obsessions of his century: the fantasy of the Whole and the work which 
would be its echo" (Bellour, 1991).^ The bio-woman mistress/fiancee 
and mechanized, idealized woman recur in this tale, now created by 
the semi-fictional inventor "Thomas Edison," interweaving reality and 
fiction and celebrating the technical proficiency of such inventions 
through long, detailed descriptions of the make-up of the automata 
body. The clockwork innards are here replaced with more sophisticated 
technologies of (fhe "real" Edison's) phonographic recording technolo¬ 
gies onto which her words are recorded (words incidentally replicating 
the words of "great" men). Hadaly is created, again following the pat¬ 
tern of the earlier stories, for the character Lord Ewald in the image 
of his desired. Miss Alicia Cleary (again there is a literal purity to the 
name), a stunning beauty who is disappointingly haughty and vapid. 
This Stepfordian desire to (re-)produce an ideal woman is caught up in 
themes of reproduction that have been traced right up through con¬ 
temporary cinematic examples of Alien and Blade Runner, as Mary Ann 
Doane has so provocatively discussed (Doane, 2000). Striving to control 
technology to a point of producing life, Villiers's Edison exclaims, "the 
present gorgeous little fool will no longer be a woman, but an angel; no 
longer a mistress but a lover; no longer reality, but the ideal!" (Villiers 
de L'Isle-Adam and Adams, 2001: 54) 

A mythologization of science transformed the earlier clockwork-like 
automaton of Olympia into an "ideal" with artificial flesh and eventu¬ 
ally even a "soul" (Gerould, 1984: 321). Here, then, as control over 
technology becomes more assimilated into daily life, ifs conflation with 
women takes an even more problematic turn - Der Sandmann's destruc¬ 
tion of the mechanized in favor of the domestic vision of woman is, 
in Tomorrow's Eve, turned into a replacement of bio-women altogether 
as the men attempt to master reproduction technologies. The fictional 
Edison explains that: 

The techniques of reproduction, of identification have been rendered 
more precise and perfect, so that the resources available to man for 
new ventures of this sort are now different - oh, completely different - 
than they used to be. Henceforth, we shall be able to realize - that 
is, to make real - potent phantoms, mysterious presences of a mixed 
nature, such as pioneers in the field could never have conceived. 

(Villiers de L'Isle-Adam and Adams, 2001: 61) 

Despite the fact that, as Doane has noted, "the mother infuses the 
machine" (Doane, 2000: 112), and Hadaly's "soul" is animated only 
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through the character Mrs Anderson, a mother herself, it seems that 
out of fhe reproduction of fhis ideal woman comes control of more 
"potent phantoms." Rising questions of women's rights had heen raised 
through the brief hut potent formation of the Paris Commune (1871) a 
"seventy-two day long revolutionary civil war" (Eichner, 2004: 18) in an 
attempt to form a more democratic republic. Carolyn Eichner suggests 
that, although to its detractors the "female participants came to symbol¬ 
ize disorder and misrule, deviance and horror," it in fact "served as an 
incubator for embryonic feminisf socialisms" (ibid.: 18). The acfions of 
the women who had joined the commune provoked great anxiety in 
men who found their behaviors revolutionary and aggressive; as Gay 
Gullickson notes, an all too typical conflation of woman and animal 
from Alexandre Dumas fils, who "refused to call the communards 
women at all. Instead he used the term femelles (a term ordinarily used 
for female animals)" (1996: 4). Against such feminist actions; for men 
accustomed to power, women are too easily allied with the uncontrol¬ 
lable onslaught of technological innovations, and the non-rational 
construction of animals, provoking fundamental fears of losing control. 
(It may be pertinent to note that Villiers's aunt died in 1871, cutting 
off all his financial support, and he is said to have written Tomorrow's 
Eve in abject poverty.) The control of technology-as-woman seen here 
continued to expand, encompassing other hybrids, and Villiers de Tlsle- 
Adam's prescient words reverberate forward into the present as neuro¬ 
logical implants assist immobile limbs, human embryos are cloned, and 
genetically modified organisms (GMOs) are commonly used in research. 
Villiers's "mixed nature" is now a given, despite its problematic histori¬ 
cal foundations. Although representations of a human-technological 
balance through an "other" to be controlled continues through much 
of the early twentieth century, they slowly give way to characters resist¬ 
ing this mold and to technologies representing themselves on stage. 
Romanticized mythologies begin to be replaced by growing anxieties as 
machines replace human labor; the next examples see women replaced, 
first by the doubled woman/robotic-woman, then humanoid robots 
themselves, and then by machinery itself. 

Mechanization fed the gnawing anxiety of an increasingly industri¬ 
alized society in the 1920s. World War I advancements in weaponry, 
trench warfare, and the extremely high death toll resulting from tech¬ 
nologies, coupled with fears of human labor's replacement by the growth 
of assembly-line production, raised anxieties that began to permeate 
literature, drama, and film. Examples from this era highlight a cultural 
shift from a displacement of technology onto the form of a woman, 
toward an emphasis on the machine itself. Fritz Lang's Metropolis (1927), 
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relies on similar themes to the previous examples, especially, as Doane 
and Andreas Huyssen have argued, men's desire to control reproductive 
processes. Metropolis is framed as a class conflict between (male) labor 
and (male) capital with the maternal figure of Maria funcfioning as a 
sorf of savior revolutionary intermediary. Picking up on problems of 
newly mechanized and surveilled industrial manufacturing, Maria acts 
as a humanizing element, searching for the "heart" to unite the sides 
and eventually finding it in the son of the master builder, Freder. Her 
influence is disrupted, however, when she is captured and replaced by 
a robot "Maria," who is sent to incite the workers to violence, allowing 
for a retaliafory response. As opposed fo the maternal Maria, the robot 
Maria is sexualized and uncontrollable, a cyborg literally conflating 
woman and technology - to be feared unless resfrained. However, fhe 
inability to control this "technology" is ultimately not seen to be the 
fault of the technology, but is instead represented by the wild sexual and 
lascivious behavior of the feminine, as Huyssen has nofed, "The threaf 
of fechnology has successfully been replaced by fhe fhreat of woman" 
(1986: 77). Evidently, at this point, one is easier to control than the 
other. Finally, as in other times when man's control has been threatened 
by women, the robot Maria is called a witch and literally burned at the 
stake. Although the fear of technology remains firmly in fhe female 
form, the technology itself is rising fo prominence. It is easier to blame 
the behavior of a woman than to confront the serious issues facing 
workers dehumanized by factories and automated processes, yet, new 
forms of mechanizafion in fhe workplace. Ford's assembly line working 
practices, and the effects of Taylorism gave workers reason for dissat- 
isfacfion (Green and Foner, 1980; Taylor, 1911). Machines themselves 
began to hold their own as wary objects, and in plays such as R.U.R. and 
Paul Sifton's The Belt, the mythologized or revered view of science was 
quickly replaced by a dystopic view of rapidly expanding technologies. 
These examples reflect concerns of an ever-encroaching fechnology 
fhat here begins to permeate bodily boundaries - no longer able to be 
separated from fhe "whole" fhat is the human, it has now shifted into 
an integrated relationship with daily lives, through widespread war 
technologies and increasing factory automation. 

The robots in R.U.R. are direct descendents of Shelley's monsfer, buf 
with man-made body parts. Old Man Rossum, a physiologist, finds a 
substance that replicates living matter and although he is interested 
in creating "animals," his son takes over and begins mass-producing 
"robots," not in the current sense as metallic shells, but more akin to 
androids, or as precursors to cloning and Artificial Intelligence (AI). 
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They are made from "batter" in vats and have man-made body parts - 
including human-like brains, lungs, and inner organs. The play parallels 
the rise of new forms of assembly-line production - the robots are fac¬ 
tory-assembled. They are made to work hard and learn quickly, some 
with incredible intelligence and memory. Male and female models 
replicate gendered human roles and as newer models are created, they 
"evolve” towards humans in every way but one, their ability to repro¬ 
duce themselves. Although the robots at first lack a "soul" (which trans¬ 
lates here as love and feeling), they begin to evolve to a point where 
they can feel emotions. The robot Radius explains: "we were machines, 
sir. But terror and pain have turned us into souls. There is something 
struggling with us ... we feel what we did not use to feel. We hear voices. 
Teach us to have children so that we may love them" (Capek and Capek, 
1961: 95).Capek projects a fear of a declining human population into 
the play just as machines, in society and in his play, begin to have a 
greater role in all areas of life: 

Dr. Gall: You see, it's because the robots are being manufactured. 
There's a surplus of labour supplies. So people are becoming super¬ 
fluous, unnecessary so to speak .... But that he [man] should begin 
to die out after a paltry thirty years of competition - that's the awful 
part of it. You might almost think ... that nature was offended at the 
manufacture of the robots. 

(1961: 48) 

However, as Sue-Ellen Case suggests, "It's a deep irony that Capek con¬ 
structs here, with sexual difference and gender fit only for specific roles 
in labor. Reproductive sex, the other potential of a sex/gender assign¬ 
ment, is configured, by the manufacturers, as surplus" (2007: 101). As 
woman's suffrage movements grew more influential and more countries 
granted women the right to vote (Czechoslovakia in 1920) issues of 
reproduction and technology became more entangled. 

Although fictional, human real-world cautions are introduced to 
control the ever-growing and increasingly well-armed robot popula¬ 
tion of R.U.R. as human birth rates begin to drop: turn them into 
National Robots, each with their own identity and race, and then foster 
prejudice so they will turn to hatred and war against each other; sell 
them the secret of their origin; appeal to their sense of "humanity"; 
and/or just electrocute them. Capek clearly foregrounds a growing 
wariness of machinic production. Workers' movements such as the 
early nineteenth-century Luddites in Britain had already fought against 
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the Industrial Revolution, attempting to protect and maintain artisan 
modes of production in the light of factory production, and trade and 
labor unions were formed in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries to protect workers and improve working conditions. Coming 
after the decimation of World War I, the vision of R.U.R. is bleak and its 
deep suspicion of technology is understandable. It takes this skepticism 
and fear a step further by imagining a world in which the technology of 
production is also that which threatens to literally replace the human, 
as the assembly-line replaced the artisanal model of production. As 
Harold B. Segal has written, "for Karel Capek, the robot, the culmina¬ 
tion of machine culture, represented the Apocalypse. The ultimate anti- 
utopian nightmare would be fulfilled. Humankind would destroy its 
own species through the invention of a humanlike machine that would 
make humans obsolete" (Segel, 1995: 309-10). The robot as soulless 
"other" serves as a post-war reflection on the dehumanization of others 
inherent in wartime nationalism. 

In a reversal of the previous tropes in which the technological other 
had to be destroyed in order to restore the human balance, in R.U.R. 
the humans struggle to stay in control of the technology, but it is 
impossible; when the formula for robotic reproduction is intentionally 
destroyed, the robots rebel en masse and kill off all but one human. 
Foreshadowing innovations in reproductive technologies and predict¬ 
ing possibilities of AI, the play's reversal also restores the human/nature 
binary through Capek's sudden utopic ending. In the end, the two 
robots who have managed to achieve love are sent off by the remain¬ 
ing human controller as an "Adam and Eve" to find a way to procreate 
and continue the "species." The human finds salvation in knowing 
the robots have achieved a (heteronormative) human status, prompt¬ 
ing Case to comment that, "the heteronormative solution to the play 
reveals that no matter how radical the social and scientific perspective 
of the playwright, the principles of sexual difference and heteronor- 
mativity still hold as determining elements" (2007: 101). That the play 
ends on this falsely uplifting, biblically humanizing note demonstrates 
not only "man's" desire to control both women and reproduction, but 
also his fear of becoming-machine. However, as technological advances 
continued to claim more and more human jobs, man is slowly repre¬ 
sented as machine, and technology itself begins to claim more subjec¬ 
tivity on stage. 

While the first half of the twentieth century positions a general sense 
(whether through anxiety or enthusiasm) of technology as "other," these 
notions develop and mature into a positioning of technology as what 
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I would call "subject." By this 1 mean that by the mid-twentieth century, 
following two world wars, technology was so rapidly advancing that 
there was no simple way for humanity to keep it in check; technology 
itself (such as the bomb) began to "control" human lives. Technology 
after the wars became technologies of horror, of power, when more lives 
were lost than could have been predicted in earlier cautionary stages. 
The barbarism to which Adorno famously referred in describing the act 
of writing poetry after Auschwitz might be interpreted as technology 
(as championed through a variety of artistic movements) encroach¬ 
ing upon that which is most "human." For Filippo Marinetti and the 
Futurists, for example, technologies - speed, war, cars, trains - were 
something to exalt and their Futurist Manifesto (1909) and experiments 
in theatre and painting revolved around expressions of these ideas. As 
Case has remarked, the Futurists "launched the violent embrace of the 
machine in the twentieth century" (2007: 107). However, the reality of 
war (1914-18) dramatically shifted the tone of the avant-garde move¬ 
ments that followed. Post-war European avant-gardes movements such 
as German Expressionism (which led to a US movement) introduced 
new dramatic forms directly addressing technology and its effects on 
humanity. Ernst Toller's Machine-Wreckers (1922) and Georg Kaiser's Gas 
Trilogy (1917-20), for example, experimented with form to represent the 
fracturing of subjectivity and distortion of technologization. These and 
other German Expressionist plays laid the foundation for the American 
Expressionist works that also took up ideas of mechanization and 
the industrialization of the time, such as Sophie Treadwell's Machinal 
(1928), Elmer Rice's The Adding Machine (1923), and Eugene O'Neill's 
The Hairy Ape (1922) and Dynamo (1929).In each of these plays, 
humans are linked to machines, which dominate the narratives either 
in content, form, or both. The New Playwrights Theatre's 1927 produc¬ 
tion of Paul Sifton's The Belt, a rarely discussed example, brought the 
machine to the fore with a large conveyor belt on stage. Led by Michael 
Gold, in collaboration with John Howard Lawson, Em Jo Basshe, Francis 
Faragoh, and John Dos Passos, the New Playwrights sought (as stated 
in a fund-raising flyer) to find the need "for a theatre which could 
interpret and portray mass-movements, machine-age conflicts, social 
turmoil" (New Playwrights Theatre File. Billy Rose Collection, New York 
Public Library, MWEZ n.c. 25, 366 #18). Working in the years just before 
the Great Depression, the New Playwrights presented work influenced 
aesthetically by the European avant-garde while also addressing specific 
issues at home. Their work, as Rosemarie Bank describes, addresses the 
difficulty in post-war assimilation: "The New Playwrights Theatre's 
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practice counterpositioned the political subject, not in the one universe 
of industrial capitalism ... but in the multiuniverses of a displaced 
subjecf - social, political, psychological, cultural - evident in the wide 
scale discontinuities of fhe postwar decade" (1992: 328). The Belt 
addresses the working conditions on an auto assembly-line and its 
impact upon the lives of its workers; to make its point, a large and loud 
conveyor belt was the scenic centerpiece. 

While portraying "machine-age conflicts," Sifton's play also created 
social and political conflicts about the use of technology within this 
group; the political context of the machine posed problems for some of 
the political group of writers/producers of the New Playwrights. Some 
of them, most notably Gold, wanted to continue to glorify the machine 
as the Futurists and Soviet experimentation had, yet others were less 
sympathetic to the machine age and instead wished to foreground the 
loss of humanity mechanization produced, Machinic technologies 
upheld the status quo of industrialization, consequently making it dif¬ 
ficult even for supporters of pre-Stalinist communism to glorify it. As a 
device within earlier expressionist pieces such as Rice's Adding Machine, 
the machine was beginning to be used on stage as an apparatus through 
which to make political commentary. Appearing thematically or as 
scenic physical apparatus, the actual machine on stage expressly com¬ 
ments on the technological dialogue it embodies. 

The Belt exposed the "ultimate" machine of the time - the car - and 
its maker Henry Ford as corrupting lives through a capitalist system 
of production and dehumanization metaphorized in the use of the 
assembly-line. The on-stage conveyor belt physically manifested the 
deteriorating emotional conditions within what appeared to be a strong 
economy. Its constant hum in production, commented on by most of 
the reviewers, represented its omnipresence - the growing complexity 
of noise pollution inescapable to the people of industry. Attempting 
to uncover the rampant capitalist practices that would that very year 
lead to the Depression, The Belt, like R.U.R., foregrounds the very tech¬ 
nologies that it is questioning, rather than focusing on the larger sub¬ 
structures. Ira Levine's critique of fhe play shows his concern about the 
relation between the message and the medium: 

Although the play used machine-age techniques aesthetically, it 
expressed thematically a negative attitude towards mechanization .... 
[Sifton] dramatized in graphic terms the deleterious impact of the 
process of mass producfion on the lives of American workers. But 
so stark was this portrayal that it obscured the political thesis that it 
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was not mechanization per se, but rather the capitalist exploitation 
of it, which was responsible for the servitude of fhe workers. Despite 
its bold, original theatricality, then. The Belt failed to convey a lucid 
revolutionary message. 

(1985: 55) 

Levine's understanding of the systems behind the machinery reason¬ 
ably calls for a more political engagement from fhe producfion, buf 
disregards the significance of the machine itself as a symbolic objecf 
compefing with the factory workers. As technologies began to draw 
nearer to actual bodies in life, man-as-machine replaces woman-as- 
machine, and the machine itself necessarily fakes the stage as a material 
object under analysis. Despite Ford's attempts to introduce machin¬ 
ery that seemed humane, the machinery's purpose was ultimately to 
increase production, and "work" became a series of repetifive and sin¬ 
gular motions. In the play, it is this rise of indusfrial mechanization that 
led to a growing dehumanization in the workers: "I'm not going to be 
a god-damn machine all my life," says main characfer Jim, who yearns 
for a return to a simpler life on the farm (Sifton, 1927: 18). 

Replicating Ford's actual methods - his Sociology Department regu¬ 
larly visited homes of workers to determine who was worthy of stock 
options, or to promote "Americanism," - the play opens with a visit 
to the Thompson household from fhe Henry Ford characfer, "the Old 
Man," who honors Jim for his decade-long service with a "tin pin" 
and a lot of press coverage complete with dancers and festivities. The 
play's familial conflict (Jim's daughter is in love with the radical worker 
fighting for better working conditions for fhe employees of the factory) 
appears an outgrowth of assembly-line dehumanizafion, and the play's 
climax, the workers' physical destruction of fhe belt, acts as a symbol 
of the working class's desire to gain more power and better working 
conditions. Jim can't critique the system (which here showers him with 
praise) any more than the underpaid and exploited workers in today's 
factories can - this was critique in itself. 

Questions posed by the increasing machinic ubiquity are ongoing, 
carrying through the decades of the Depression and World War II, 
through the radios, telephones, televisions, and personal computers 
that became mainstays in the home. Almost seventy years after The Belt, 
Miles Orvell posed the following questions in After the Machine: 

Can the imagination understand, let alone dominate, technology? 
Or is the machine overwhelming and even stupefying in ifs power. 
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The question is a metaphysical one, but also a social question: for it 
is not just a matter of something abstract like "technology," it is a 
question of the individuals who create it, a question, then, of who 
controls it and for what purposes, of who owns it. 

(1995: 165) 

These are the questions that have tracked ongoing exploration with 
machines, media, and technology in artistic practices. As "technology" 
has moved from tool to augmentation to system it has taken on many of 
the same characteristics as bodies. It can assist, or be used to control, it 
can be used as surveillance, and it can lose control and be more harmful 
then helpful. It is therefore reasonable for this broad term to have many 
meanings contingent upon its application and use. In this particular his¬ 
torical tracing, technologies shift from a controlled object to that which, 
ultimately, does the controlling. In these examples and the many others 
that have engaged with technology to address the social and cultural 
issues it raises - Erwin Piscator's experiments to bring the documentary 
to the stage, Meyerhold's biomechanic movement work, 1930s Living 
Newspapers of the Federal Theatre Project, the experimental music and 
film of the 1960s and 1970s Fluxus Movement, to name but a few - 
technology plays a thematic role.^* Technologies in artistic practices 
have now become so ubiquitous that their presence on stage no longer 
implies any necessary political content, producing a cultural shift to 
other possible positions. In The Belt, the technology represents itself, his¬ 
torically emerging from behind the "other," the woman, and the man-as- 
machine; this machine on stage, while still an object of frustration and 
fear, is the precursor of a later cyborg theatre in which the technology is 
not necessarily at odds with the bodies on stage (or in the audiences) but 
instead can merge with the bodies as a subject in its own right. 

In an historic sense, emerging technologies - whether conveyer belts 
or reproductive technologies, video chat programs or burgeoning vir¬ 
tual reality forms - are often rehearsed through narratives of corporeal 
representation. In the examples I have cited thus far, as well as in many 
later twentieth-century representations of the cyborg, these rehearsals 
have frequently been staged at moments of eruption in feminist his¬ 
tory. The cyborg form appears during times in need of balance, times of 
chaos and confusion, and so, perhaps coincidentally, concurrent with 
waves of feminism, yet it also appears as a means of addressing disap¬ 
pearing, augmented, or controlled bodies in society. 

The historic meetings of bodies and technologies exemplified here 
rehearse masculinist struggles of control over women and technology 
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that is often more rigidly fixed in the literal representations of fhe more 
contemporary cyhorg. When referring fo ficfive cyhorgean characfers, 
Anne Balsamo rightfully crifiques cyhorg representations that reproduce 
gender stereotypes, expanding heyond filmic cyhorg representations to 
female body-huilding, cosmetic surgery, and virtual bodies. Balsamo 
realizes the cyborg's historic difficulty in actually unsettling the prob¬ 
lematic binaries between human/nature, organic/inorganic, and male/ 
female even as she echoes Haraway: "the cinematic imaging of cyborgs 
might suggest new visions of unstable identity, but often do so by 
upholding gender stereotypes. To this end, we need to search for cyborg 
images which work to disrupt stable oppositions" (2000: 156; 1996). 
The emergent field of cyber-feminism, posf-Haraway, has developed 
feminisf concerns, largely in science and science-fiction studies; these 
investigations often propose possible strategies of embodied technolo¬ 
gies, but frequently remain limited by the cyborg's associations with 
either science gone wrong, secret military organizations and weapons 
testing, or strictly technologically determinist narratives. The bodies of 
fhe cyhorgean precursors, from the 1970s onward, may be replaced with 
stronger female cyborgs who solve crime, fight back, or right wrongs, 
and yet the television and film versions often fall back on sfereofypes. 
The replicant Pris from Blade Runner, for example, represents a cyborg 
that is a Cartesian duality of "human" - quoting "1 think therefore 1 
am" - and machine, as she flips over backward and places her hand in 
boiling water to perform whaf "this model" can do (Scott et ak, 1999). 
She might be a comment on the life forms humans now create and 
genetically modify; her (and her partner Roy's) traits are at once human, 
machine, and animal. She might be just another male-dominated tech¬ 
nology as she uses her augmented strength to propel herself down the 
hallway to battle Deckard, and is simultaneously a "pleasure model" 
replicant, easily penetrated by Deckard's bullet, causing her electrocu¬ 
tion. At least this cyborg female fights back, even if men here remain 
fhe "masfers" of fechnology. 

Anofher more recent example. Star Trek: Voyager's character Seven 
of Nine (played by Jeri Ryan), illusfrates fhe possibilifies of embodied 
fechnology - in the series her "Borg" character is part of a mulfi-spe- 
cies crew fighting to retain discrete identities - while skirting around 
what Jennifer Gonzalez has called "e-race-sure" (Gonzalez, 1995). Seven 
has been freed from the cyborg collective called "the Borg," which is 
based firmly on the concept of boundary-blurring erasure - fhey gather 
power by assimilating different species, but the individuals assimilated 
lose their own identity in the process. The Voyager crew, on the other 
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hand, represents an inter-species model whereby one's individual 
differences add to the collective diversity of the whole. Gonzalez warns 
of a too utopic cyborg: "if signs of difference divide us, the logic goes, 
then the lack of these differences might create a utopian social-scape 
of equal representation. However, the problem with this kind of e-race- 
sure is that it assumes differences between individuals or groups to be 
primarily superficial - literally skin deep" (ibid.: 277). Seven of Nine 
exemplifies the possibilities of a cyborg who resists one kind of erasure - 
species assimilation into the Borg Collective - and is a character who 
represents the tension between human emotion and reason. However, it 
is worth noting that her pre-Borg identity was Annika Hansen, a blonde, 
blue-eyed beauty; it is no surprise that her sexualized visual image was 
as much a part of her continued throughline on the show as the poten¬ 
tially provocative questions raised by her character. 

Although the cyborg figures prominently in science fiction, film, and 
television through the turn of this last century, their visual images and 
representations have been sadly predictable, and certainly not close to 
the emancipatory politics that Haraway hoped. In current moments of 
ubiquitous technology perhaps the literal cyborg is too defining, and 
these media which rely on fixed visual images may not be the most 
effective through which to strategize gender, racial, or sexual affinities, 
as Balsamo and others have pointed out.^® Literature and science fiction 
have perhaps been more successful in resistant cyborg imaginings, yet 
writers like Octavia Butler, whose writing is imbued with issues of race 
and gender (in the Xenogenesis, or Lilith's Brood series, introduces char¬ 
acters with a third gender), are too rarely the science-fiction choice for 
large-scale film translations such as William Gibson or Philip K. Dick.^^ 
Visually, film and television limit the possibilities of the human/techno¬ 
logical interface by relying on familiar tropes of both. "What look like 
provocative notions of human identity, are not," Balsamo contends, 
"they reassert a distinct identity between machine and human in a post- 
technological world" (2000: 156). Certainly, with few exceptions, the 
dominant ideology of the Active Western cyborg is also white, and prior 
to the accidents that caused their becoming cyborg, also able-bodied. 
Yet in a time when the demarcation between the purely organic and 
the purely technological has all but disappeared, a time in which we 
are all already cyborg, notions of ability, identity, and who controls the 
technology need to be rethought. 

If the cyborg is a possible political ontology, as Haraway proposes, 
Peter Hitchcock reminds us that, "it is irony that saves the formula¬ 
tion from crude technological determinism" (1998: 83). The cyborg 
also functions as a "symptom" and as such, for Hitchcock, "a heuristic 
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device: it is a way to learn about the forms of politics possible at the 
end of the twentieth century" (ibid.: 83). As a given condition of lives 
entwined with technologies, the cyborg may be a site through which to 
test out alternative identities, alternative bodies, and fluid possibilities 
of mergings yet unimagined. Unlike cinematic and televisual depictions 
of the cyborg, a cyborg theatre focuses on the metaphoric qualities of 
the cyborg, rather than overtly straightforward combinations, and the 
potentials for both critical and possible mergings between the organic 
and the non-organic, the body and technology. The on-stage interac¬ 
tion of bodies (enfleshed, breathing bodies) and technologies differen¬ 
tiates this space for the audience from the fixed already technologized 
gaze of film and TV. These unpredictable alliances and tensions make 
the cyborg theatre a unique testing ground for corporeal and techno¬ 
logical configurations. 

Part Two: BACK and forth 
Charting cyborg theatre 

Contemporary science projects of creating life and reason through 
cloning and artificial intelligence complicate the relation to corpo¬ 
reality. The strands of DNA, those emblems of time and being, have 
been decoded providing a site for the alteration and reproduction of 
life. Corporeal functions are being replicated through manipulation 
of codes. 

(Case, 2007: 224, n. 18) 

Although Case is here discussing Artificial Intelligence in her study of 
the cross-currents between science, performance, and the virtual, this 
reimagining of DNA might remap the mutating codes that are the basic 
building blocks of "humanness" to invent the potential cyborg. Because 
the cyborg emerged from scientific practices, I turn in spirit to science to 
model cyborg theatre practices, which themselves function as a labora¬ 
tory for investigations of body-technology merging. I propose a model 
akin to a strand of DNA, two thick threads - body and technology - 
twisting in a dance of mutual dependency. 

The DNA double helix is a code, or blueprint, containing the genetic 
information that controls a cell's activity, defining the unique indi¬ 
vidual; it is made up of two strands of nucleotides connected through 
linking bases. The body and technology strands of cyborg theatre 
are, like the nucleotides, the broad strokes, comprised of conceptual 
components that, when linked, produce differing representations of the 
corporeal relationship with technology. In the historical tracings thus 
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far, the lines of the body and technology could be drawn as a double 
helix, ladder-like and forward moving. The relation of body to tech¬ 
nology in this first section of the model produces weak and sporadic 
linkages between the body and technology that do not challenge the 
dominance of the liberal humanist subject; this blueprint is too easily 
controlled, producing the visually flashy, sculpted, robotic, martial, 
masculine, or hypersexualized feminine cyborg images. This diagram 
attempts to complicate these lines, mutating their generic universality 
into multi-dimensionalities more reflective of the shifting understand¬ 
ings of bodies and technologies as they continue to chart their course. 

Using specific representations of the body that filter through the his¬ 
torical tracings thus far - from the abject body of Frankenstein's mon¬ 
ster, to the objectified bodies of the female automata, to the point at 
which the machine becomes a subject on stage - I propose that cyborg 
performance begins to appear at the next stage of the model, recogniz¬ 
ing that the twisting threads of body and technology are each composed 
of entwined smaller strands - abject, object, and subject - concepts 
which can be applied to both bodies and technology, and which have 
long and often problematic historical resonances. Within this mutat¬ 
ing double helix, these three strands that have so often defined bodies 
split off, each developing its own relationship with the historically 
developed "subject" strand of technology, forming periodic points of 
contact, more focused and more particular than the previous linkages. 
The strengthening relationship between the body and technology at 
these points in the diagram provides the imaginative space of the major 
examples within this book as the cyborg theatre moves forward, help¬ 
ing us to imagine and create new cyborg subjectivities. Cyborg theatre 
is processual, "becoming" through its integrations; it illuminates and 
projects bodies as they shape-shift through current trends, transforming 
them into potential entities that combat and highlight fixed notions 
of what "human" can mean in relationship to embodied technology 
(that is, in explicit relation to technologies, a luxury still not afforded 
to all bodies). Each of the couplings imagines different potentials and 
questions raised by the convergences of the body and what I argue is a 
subject technology. 

What constitutes a "subject” is perhaps one of the looming ques¬ 
tions, and also what has been at stake in the twisting "body" line 
throughout the twentieth and into the twenty-first century. In feminist, 
LGBTQ, diasporic, and critical race theories, as well as through political 
actions such as the civil rights movement, third-wave feminism, and 
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anti-globalization protests, the body has been transformed from the 
universalized white, heterosexual, middle-class, male norm to "bodies," 
a fractured series of subjects seeking agency through multiple identifi¬ 
cations, to the cyher-suhject, threatening the body with no hody at all. 
The previous model has transformed, and despite ongoing struggles - 
for equal pay scales, marriage rights, rights to health care - the subject 
can no longer be limited to the dominant populations with less regard 
for others. The cyborg theatre model, however, does not take as a start¬ 
ing place these many subjects, which are themselves still processual, 
hut rather identifies three large groupings that have historically repre¬ 
sented problematic modes of thinking about subjects and, through their 
technological alliances, have the potential to shift troubling, societally 
determined modes of abjection, objectification, and subjection towards 
cyborg-subjectivities. 

Technology itself is perhaps too broad a term: originating from 
the Greek techne, meaning art or skill, it has now expanded beyond 
an encompassing use of "tools,” and has also become, as Marshall 
McLuhan suggested, an extension of the body (McLuhan and Fiore, 
1967; McLuhan and Moos, 1997); it now includes, but is sometimes 
read as simply synonymous with, electronics, code, and systems of 
informatics. For Michel Foucault and Teresa de Lauretis it has also been 
interpreted as a social system constituting sex and gender, an outgrowth 
of the social technologies of pedagogy and medicine, cinema, and fic¬ 
tion (de Lauretis, 1987; Foucault, 1980, 1988). Historical understand¬ 
ings of bodies are, however, always inflected by the contemporary and 
emerging technologies in their many forms; "technology" is a lens 
through which we see the world. One way to view this is as a given; 
we are "all" already cyborg and therefore technologies have become us 
and there is no need to question this shift, only work with it and move 
forward. But while it is provocative to imagine ourselves as already 
cyborg, we are also not literally cyborg: not all people can access and 
revel in technologies, especially advanced systems of communication, 
information, military, or medical technologies.^® What interests me is 
how to shift our understanding of technology, like de Lauretis, beyond 
a notion of "technique, empirical know-how, 'hands-on' expertise, 
practical or applied knowledge" (1987: 29, n. 25) that is often associated 
with the term technology, but also, materially, seeing the apparatuses 
performatively on stage as agents for form and content, not merely as 
the systems through which ideas are imparted, but as ideas, subjects, 
themselves. For the purposes of cyborg theatre practice, a subject tech¬ 
nology emerges when what has previously been considered solely tool. 
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prosthetic extension of the body, or system begins to ciaim concepts of 
agency. Subject technoiogy carries its own weight on stage. 

Taxonomies 

Whiie cyborg theatre is, in this formuiation, buiit on historicai ground, 
it is not intended soieiy as a historicaiiy fixed study. Aithough I focus 
the chapters oniy on the intersection between subject technoiogy and 
the three conceptions of the body as the foundation for the emer¬ 
gence of cyborg performance, the surrounding exampies heip to piace 
cyborg theatre within a broader matrix of contemporary muitimedia 
performance. The second diagram offers an iiiustration of some of the 
possibie theatricai connections mapping a two-dimensionai projection 
of the iinks produced within the doubie heiix, carving out spaces for 
the mergings that might take piace between the various categories of 
abject-object-subject body and abject-object-subject technoiogy. Each 
biock contains oniy one entry for iiiustrative purposes (the foiiowing 
chapters consider additionai exampies); if these pages were on a website 
rather than a printed book, this diagram might be interactive, aiiowing 
the reader to expiore her own interests, suppiying the iinks with the 
exampies of her own experiences. 
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The examples suggested in Figure 2 are drawn from likely theatre his¬ 
tory sources as possibilities for how the categories might work, although 
there are countless examples, as well as different possible interpreta¬ 
tions, within each linking point. The permutations I discuss in depth 
in the next three chapters are the ones that fill the bottom three blocks 
of Figure 2, (or, in Figure 1, the three twisting mutating strands lead¬ 
ing to a cyborg subjectivity below). As case studies, the three instances 
of mutating cyborg-subjectivity serve as examples of working models 
within ongoing taxonomies, taking into account the possibilities for an 
already mediatized consciousness to alter existing and often troubling 
understandings of the historical categories of abject, object, and subject. 
In the examples I suggest in the matrix of Figure 2, an abject body- 
abject technology meeting might be illustrated by a puppet on stage, 
both a forerunner and continuing colleague of the cyborg. This illustra¬ 
tion of an abject-abject analysis within cyborg performance might focus 
on its non-human body that is yet materially resistant to its mediatized 
counterparts (Disney's Pinocchio, for example); the analysis might return 
it to "poor theatre," stripped of electronic or digital media. I discuss 
the puppet in conjunction with other technologies further in Chapter 
2 on abject bodies. Or, for example, the object body may form a point 
of contact with object technology through Meyerhold's experiments 
with biomechanics, reducing bodily movement and the on-stage setting 
and presenting both as tools of expression. This proposed taxonomy is 
not intended as limiting, but rather as suggestive of possible mergings 
within these categories and how they might begin to be analyzed as 
they move closer to a cyborg subject. 

The terms I use throughout - abject, object, and subject - are crucially 
troubling and provocative; they have been labels, attitudes, and stere¬ 
otypes. My attempt is not to reify them here but rather, as I explain in 
the individual chapters, to unpick them, to foreground the questions 
around these specific attributes and labels so as not to let them glide 
too easily into cyborgs that merely extend problematic human power 
relations and classifications. The bodies within the chapters are not 
intended to be held up as examples of the limiting range these terms 
often imply, they are all agents in these productions. Instead, the terms 
signify the labels these bodies actively resist through transformative 
cyborg subjectivities. These terms emerge out of a construction of a 
"liberal, humanist subject" that has been, in both practice and theory, 
set apart from the outsider, the rejected, the disappeared, or the disa¬ 
bled other. The history of this subject's dismantling is the history of 
the twentieth century, of post-structuralism and postmodernism, an 
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ongoing project of feminists, queer theorists, critical race theorists, and 
theorists of globalization, among multiple others. This subject is a trou¬ 
bled and complicated "subject." 

For a cyborg theatre, the categories of abject, object, and subject are, 
like Butler's notion of "sex," an ongoing materializing construction, sub¬ 
ject to regulatory norms that are reiterated and reinforced to maintain 
the boundaries of these categories. But the necessity of this reiteration 
"is a sign that materialization is never quite complete, that bodies never 
quite comply with the norms by which their materialization is impelled" 
(Butler, 1993: 2). My use of the terms themselves is as reiterations, 
ongoing in their incompleteness, always shifting and in process. The 
bodies within cyborg theatre attempt to resist the regulation of these 
terms and necessitate, through their intersection with technology, a 
rematerialization as cyborg, itself always a composite construction with 
the possibility of disrupting notions of the "norm.” The terms abject, 
object, and subject have each been inflected differently, changing over 
time, and are well-rehearsed through psychoanalytic and post-psy¬ 
choanalytic theories seeking an understanding of the behaviors and 
development of the self. My analysis builds on histories of these terms, 
and while discussed in greater depth in each of the chapters that fol¬ 
low, 1 introduce my use of them here briefly to guide the development 
of the cyborg theatre taxonomy. Although the strands of the body and 
technology in this mutating double helix twist towards the emergence 
of a cyborg-subjectivity, the three terms are not intended as relationally 
hierarchized but rather as mutually building and inflecting upon each 
other, occasionally overlapping, and always in motion. My interest in 
these terms is predicated on how they function in the social and aes¬ 
thetic settings of cyborg theatre as fluid terms, and as terms hopefully 
to renegotiate as they intersect with technologies. The analysis of bodily 
configurations with subject technology is the basis for a cyborg theatre, 
but many other forms of multimedia performance emerge from the 
merging and overlap of the other categories. My hope is that this tax¬ 
onomy will serve as a preliminary analytical tool for further study in the 
ever-expanding field of multimedia performance. 

Developed along two axes, the body and technology, the variations 
of the form emerge at the intersection of the subject technology and 
each of the three lines - abject, object, and subject. On one axis of 
the model is the body. Conceptually, the body has followed many dis¬ 
cursive paths, the medical body, the controlled body, the philosophic 
body, the gendered body, the performing body, or the cyberized body, 
to name only a few. Any number of these readings might come into 
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contact with a technological subject and he analyzed as cyborg theatre 
(Cynthia Hopkins's Accidental Nostalgia, for example, a brilliant blend 
of medical tropes of amnesia, memory, and brain function with video, 
on-stage technicians, and song in a cyborg-theatrical experience, or 
Laurie Anderson's ongoing explorations with electronic sound to create 
a sonically-cyborg performing body); the abject, object, and subject cat¬ 
egories are open and malleable to allow for multiple routes along these 
different pathways. In the definitions below, there is inevitably overlap 
between categories depending upon interpretation and application. 
These definitions are designed to create parity between the lines of the 
body and technology, but also to highlight how the problems within 
the terms might be recouped through their intersections with subject 
technologies. The bodies within this study are non-fixed and in motion, 
states allowing the necessary openness to engage with cyborg subjectivi¬ 
ties; in Erin Manning's account of dance and relational movement, this 
sense of movement is crucial for an integral shift towards "a notion of a 
becoming-body that is a sensing body in movement, a body that resists 
predefinition in terms of subjectivity or identity, a body that is involved 
in a reciprocal reaching-toward that in-gathers the world even as it 
worlds" (Manning, 2009: 6). This corporeal status offers a provocative 
starting point for the bodies within, becoming-bodies reaching toward 
and forming productive alliances with technologies. 

It is necessary here, before embarking upon the three mutating 
strands of the proposed "DNA" model, to briefly contextualize the rel¬ 
evance and use of the book's terms. Although each term, that is, abject, 
object, and subject, is "loaded" and carries with it historical, social, and 
cultural baggage, these are also the terms that have formed links, points 
of connection, creating complex and varied understandings of the more 
general "bodies." These are the terms that form the links and fusions 
with their technological counterparts to reinforce and produce the pos¬ 
sibilities for integrated states of becoming cyborg. While each chapter 
traces the major histories of these terms, what attracts me to them ulti¬ 
mately is their potential for theatrical re-imaginings. 

Placed in a provocative tension between both "becoming" and " dis¬ 
abled, abject bodies emerge from a psychoanalytically and maternally 
bound condition of fear that Julia Kristeva proposes as that which is 
thrust aside to maintain the subject's stability, a body that doesn't mat¬ 
ter. My use of the term seeks to uncouple it from its Kristevan roots 
and move it toward the bodily instabilities and border crossings, of 
corporeal longing and reaching across distance, and of anxieties over 
bodies. Within theatrical and performance settings, Kristeva's concrete 
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examples of the abject - the corpse, for example - lose their relevance; 
instead, notions of abject bodies might in fact materialize in the disem¬ 
bodied absence of an organic body in, for example, a puppet body, or 
in the non-human body of an animal, or in the problematically posi¬ 
tioned and societally "dis-abled" body overlooked through disabling 
normative structures. Although these illustrative bodies swell with (a) 
meaning, this meaning is often societally abjected, and in the case of 
a disabled body, is often filled with, as Petra Kuppers has expressed, 
"stereotypes of tragedy and negativity" (2006: 169). My use of the term 
abject is here deployed as a tension in the long-standing subject-other 
divide, a tension productively produced by bodies with what Kuppers 
eloquently refers to as "non-traditional embodiment," abjected so as 
not to disturb the balance of problematically inscribed able-bodied 
"subjects." Kuppers explains that, "the history of the representation of 
disability and illness can be seen to be structured by attempts to contain 
the Other, to isolate it, present it as outside 'normal' society and bodies, 
and thus to exorcise its threatening, disruptive potential" (2003: 8). The 
abjected-other could perhaps be analyzed as "object," but I frame it here 
as a necessary third term to disrupt the historical and troubled subject- 
other relationship. Kuppers's own work on disability and contemporary 
performance is an excellent example of the subversive potential of 
differently abled bodies. Cyborg theatre strategies argue for a reconfigu¬ 
ration of the "abject" body's culturally misconstructed categorization 
through construction of the theatrical cyborg.^® 

Object bodies are historically the "others" in simple opposition to the 
subject; like the literal representations of fictional cyborgs, the object 
body is the body onto which ideas have been inscribed and transposed. 
These are often the feminized or racialized "other," as seen in the his¬ 
torical examples of the female automata, or they could be Foucault's 
disciplined bodies; the object body is objectified, a tabula rasa for the 
meaning inscribed upon it. While, for Foucault, the disciplined body is 
a "subject," in the sense of a subject of the state, it is also subject-ed, 
thereby turning into object. The body in this configuration is material 
with which to work. Starting with the dualisms long problematized by 
feminists in which women are equated with nature/body and men with 
reason/mind, object bodies are at first the receptacles for these stereo¬ 
typical constructions, but transform these limitations through alliances 
with technological "others" on stage. As Lisa Cartwright suggests in 
Screening the Body, technologies, such as cinematic and medical recording 
and viewing devices, are seen to reconfigure bodies as "dynamic fields 
of action in need or regulation and control" (1995: xi). The histories 
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of medical technologies have always depended on ahject and object 
bodies as their "subjects." Cartwright's work on microscopy resounds 
with warnings about unchecked boundary blurring: 

The history of the subject that is truly rendered invisible in this 
microscopic world is finally not a history of the seeing subject but 
a history of the social subject whose body is diced, sliced, replaced 
by user-friendly animal and machine surrogates, or interspersed 
with technological mechanisms, only to be magnified and resolved 
beyond any hope of recognition or restitution. 

(ibid.: 105-6) 

Yet Cartwright follows this with a crucial question: "should we lament 
the loss of this organic body" when this body has been so unfixed and 
unitary, this supposedly humanist subject? The fear of fragmentary sub¬ 
jectivity that has bracketed off "othered" bodies to be objectified under 
and through technologies of representation may instead be what can be 
embraced in cyborg theatre. Because these terms are cultural construc¬ 
tions, the bodily conceptions are also fluid, resisting these identifications 
and often attempting to gaze back, the object body is not a given. 

Subject bodies, like Cartwright's description of the organic body, have 
historically been conceived with control and authority, the "whole" 
body. Throughout the Western theatrical canon, these bodies - the 
bodies of playwrights as they saw themselves - have filled stages with 
object counterparts as their foils. It is around these subjects that the 
world is played out. Although a desperate need to resist this dominating 
conception of the subject continues, these are not the bodies 1 consider 
as subject within cyborg theatre. In the hopes that any attempt to frac¬ 
ture the body, to allow it to merge with inorganic material, to open it 
to possibilities of becoming-cyborg will rupture this antiquated notion, 
1 propose subject bodies here as already embodied intertwinements of 
cultural and somatic notions of bodies, bodies that are understood not 
solely through the ideas filtered through them, not overlooked or resist¬ 
ing disappearance, but bodies that, when subject-ed, emerge regardless 
to claim agency on stage, bodies that carry their own weight on stage 
amidst largely immersive technological landscapes. Too often the mate¬ 
riality of bodies - seen, heard, felt - is overlooked, but in this section 
my analysis draws upon what Ann Cooper Albright calls "experience" 
to create a cyborg-subjectivity from cultural misrecognitions. "Cultural 
identity," she writes, "is not necessarily synonymous with somatic 
identity. Yet neither is a somatic identity any more 'real' or essential 
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than a social one simply because it is anchored in the body. Rather, the 
two are interconnected in the process of living that we call experience" 
(Albright, 1997: 12). With this in mind, 1 turn to a phenomenologically 
inflected multimedia experience, paying attention to both actor and 
audience bodies. Subject bodies are frequently in closest proximity to 
the technologies surrounding them and rely upon theatrical vocabular¬ 
ies of voice and placement to balance the experience for the spectator. 
Bodies on stage are delicately placed as equally weighted components 
with technologies in these settings, frequently creating seemingly seam¬ 
less immersive spaces or symbiotically co-existing as a larger cyborg 
subjectivity in triangulation with the spectators in the room. Spectators 
are actively engaged, through the interactive strategies of 3-D glasses or 
personal political commentary to become a part of the experience. 
I want to reiterate that all the bodies within this study may be subject 
bodies and the examples 1 use are all in many ways, "subjects." They, like 
my original illustration. Bionic Woman Jaime Sommers, are the starting 
point in the process of developing a cyborg-subjectivity on stage. 

On the other axis of the model is technology. Although cyborg theatre 
emerges as a result of the formation of technologies themselves mov¬ 
ing towards subject through interaction and application, each of the 
adjacent categories has an influence upon the creation of a broader mul¬ 
timedia performance genre and can be productively engaged to form 
other theorizations within the field. This axis is defined alongside the 
body, and as such, attempts to retain some of those characteristics; how¬ 
ever, because these are applications of technology, they are necessarily 
understood through their application in given situations and are not 
bound to a category through their apparatus, but rather by how they 
are used. The suggestions 1 offer in the second diagram, then, are merely 
propositions for how the model might work in other ranges than that of 
the mutations prompting the cyborg. While each is not fully differenti¬ 
ated below, the examples are intended as provocations and prompts. 

In performance contexts, abject technology could span a range from 
a conscious absenting of applied technology, such as in street or envi¬ 
ronmental theatre, to technology which is used simply as a tool (in the 
mechanics of the theatre; for example, a winch or revolve, an electronic 
device that functions to make something move).^^ 1 am not intending 
to imply that a stripping of all lights, sound, and set is necessary to be 
considered abject technology, but rather to suggest that it is how the 
technology is applied and interpreted that determines its classification. 
Abject technology may simply be invisible, a theatre with a complex 
series of pulleys and ropes, but the viewer only sees the curtain magically 
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opening. Or, assuming a mediatized world view, then an absence of, 
especially electric, technologies might be seen as a resistant protest; 
for instance, Grotowski's "poor theatre," where actors are fully subject. 
Or in a combination of abject technology and object body, Craig's 
Ubermarionette might offer a reading of both bodies in one, the actor 
turning into the puppet and simultaneously the puppet becoming the 
actor. The abject technology in a mediatized society is perhaps invisible, 
or deliberately disregarded, but like the body, always represents a ten¬ 
sion about how things work. 

Object technology is that actual physical apparatus, such as a video 
monitor or a screen, onto which ideas are inscribed; where the medium 
becomes the meaning, or, as Marshall McLuhan would have it, the 
message.The screen or monitor on stage attempts to enhance, or 
strengthen, the meaning of the bodies; for example, the scrims onto 
which Robert Wilson projects saturated hues of color to evoke a living 
artwork, or the increased use of projected scenery to quickly trans¬ 
form space. Though this technology is a filter for meaning, the weight 
remains on bodies. If the technology were to fail or be removed, the 
performance would be altered, but could still continue - the action is 
enhanced by this technology, not fully dependent upon it. A brief diver¬ 
sion back to the historical predecessors offers an informative pause to 
identify the significant transition from object to subject technologies in 
Josef Svoboda's spectacular mise-en-scene of multiple screens and video 
projection as a unique cross-over between categories. Because he is con¬ 
sidered a scenographer, it appears as if his three-dimensional and often 
interactive settings (between projection and actor) are wondrous special 
effects, falling into an object category; however, as Christopher Baugh 
explains, "the machines that Svoboda constructed to achieve this may 
well have employed identical technologies of image generation and 
manipulation [as Disney has], but the motives and functioning of the 
machines in their relationship with the audience were quite distinct" 
(2005: 90). Svoboda, founder of the Czech Laterna Magika theatre and 
pioneer (with Emil Radok) of technological scenographic systems for 
the stage such as the Polyekran, his multi-screen setting for simultane¬ 
ous film projection, was an innovator who shifted the significance 
of scenery within a production. Svoboda's ground-breaking work in 
scenography from the late 1950s through to the end of the century, is 
an influential foundation for cyborg theatre practices. As chronicled by 
Jarka Burian, his work marks a historical theatrical transformation: 

Svoboda's scenography bears obvious kinship to that of such giants 

of modern theatre theory and practice as Appia, Craig, and Piscator, 
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as well as the Soviet avant-garde of the twenties. Nevertheless, such 
comparison requires qualification in order to define the essential 
features of his talent. He is less of a theoretical visionary than either 
Appia or Craig but surpasses them in his mastery of sophisticated 
materials and techniques as well as in sheer practical experience. 
Although many of his productions recall the emphasis on sce¬ 
nic dynamics and stage-as-mechanism evident in the early post¬ 
revolutionary work of the Soviet theatricalists, Meyerhold and 
Tairov, Svoboda's greater technical sophistication and more sugges¬ 
tive approach provide a richer, more emotive experience. Similarly, 
although some of his most audacious work in the fusion of film and 
stage relates to the earlier work of Piscator, he has carried the work to 
a much higher, more complex level that amounts to the creation of a 
new, hybrid medium combining actor and screened image. 

(1970: 145) 

1 include this lengthy quote to identify his development of a hybrid 
medium as the earliest deployment of a potential cyborg theatre. What 
sets the technology apart in this work is Svoboda's engagement with it 
as active, as moving parts, but never a totality. His words here paint a 
picture of the technology as its own entity, a subject: 

[The scenography] separates into a series of partial elements, among 
which certainly belong form, color, but also tempo, rhythm-in a 
word, the elements that are at the disposal of an actor. And it is 
precisely by means of these elements that the scene enters into close 
contact with the actor, becomes capable of dynamic transformation, 
and can advance in time just as a stream of scenic images created by 
the actor's performance. It can transform itself synchronously with 
the progress of the action, with the course of its moods, with the 
development of its conceptual and dramatic line. 

(Svoboda, quoted in Burian, 1970: 126) 

Svoboda's work sits at the boundary between the concept of technology 
on stage as object, assisting the action and representing the apparatus, 
and as subject, corresponding with the acting bodies to create an equal 
and dependent weight between the two. 

The transition from analogue to digital technologies has facilitated 
the emergence of subject technology on stage and examples such as dig¬ 
itally produced actor-figures interacting with human actors provide a 
literal example of the possibilities of digital performances. Steve Dixon's 
term "Digital Performance” is a useful catch-all for multimedia works 
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falling within this range, hut it is also limited to "performance works 
where computer technologies play a key role rather than a subsidiary one 
in content, techniques, aesthetics, or delivery forms" (2007: 3). Much 
of what is in Dixon's comprehensive book could be examined through 
notions of cyborg theatre, his idea of the key role in many cases corre¬ 
lates with the emergence of subject technology. Dixon's bracketing off 
of all but computer technologies is a relevant limitation given the pos¬ 
sibilities for such technologies today. Cyborg theatre however, emerges 
at a historical moment of negotiation with technologies on stage as 
subject. Technology as simple as a live video feed can become subject. 
Some of the artists within this study may at first glance seem to be using 
a form of object technology - the video monitor or television screen 
features prominently in the development of multimedia practice - 
however, as it gains agency and centrality, becoming an integral compo¬ 
nent of the work merging with bodies on stage, the role of technology 
shifts into subject to define the cyborg theatre form. 

The terms currently at play to describe and define multimedia prac¬ 
tice are varied, and David Saltz's term for work he observed and created 
in the early 2000s, "Live Media," is more allied than most with the idea 
of subject technology, even if his definition excludes many of the tech¬ 
nologies used in the case studies of this book (2001). He differentiates 
between "interactive media technology" and "linear" media through 
three criteria interactive media must have: 1. Random access, or instan¬ 
taneous movement as found in digital technologies, 2. An arbitrary 
link between trigger and output, as found in computers which work on 
a binary system, and 3. Media manipulation, or programs within the 
computer to "think" through some of the arbitrary movement on stage. 
Saltz's argument is useful for digitally-based, computer-driven types of 
multimedia performance, but it doesn't address that other technological 
apparatuses may ask the same questions and explore the same theo¬ 
retical terrain. Saltz's criticism of "linear" media dismisses much of this 
early experimentation as gimmick: 

Consider the impact of injecting linear media into a live theatrical 
performance ... The medium forces the live actor to conform rigor¬ 
ously to it. Such a performance combines the worst of both theatre 
and media: it lends the live performance a canned quality without 
endowing it with any of film or video's advantages ... It is no wonder 
that extensive use of linear media has never become more than an 
occasional gimmick in the theatre. 

(2001: 109) 
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Saltz is, however, appreciative of media through which actors can he 
a co-presence, technologies that could be considered subject.While 
these "live media" forms may be more easily introduced as subject as 
they more closely approximate interactivity, many of these linear forms 
are used interactively in ways that subvert their limitations, as for 
example, evidenced in my discussion of the Wooster Group's work with 
video. For Saltz, linear media gives way to the digital as new technolo¬ 
gies are introduced and experimented with, yet artists continue to push 
the boundaries of old and new media in their efforts to explore their 
ongoing relationship with bodies. Cyborg theatre encompasses artists 
whose work uses technologies not as gimmick, but in an effort to intro¬ 
duce these varying forms of technology and query them in dialogue 
with the body. This is a critical ongoing conversation to maintain as 
technologies take on more and more subjective qualities. 

Finally, I return to bodies; bodies began as, and remain, my subject, liv¬ 
ing and enfleshed, on stages rather than screens. Despite my mediatized, 
though not yet bionic, viewing lens, these bodies at times compete with 
their mediatized counterparts for my attention. The cyborg theatre is an 
outgrowth of this identified tension and attention. What do we look at 
and why? What can we learn about bodies and technologies through 
their exchanges? What are the possibilities of such exchanges? These 
are questions taken up again and again as bodies grow more entwined 
with technology. A cyborg poetics has emerged in the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury, wary of glossy boundary-blurring, but newly hopeful, embracing 
the potentials for politically and ethically challenging fragmentary 
hybrids. Ideas of mappings, blendings, transversal exchanges, figura¬ 
tions, and cyborgs have so seeped into culture and society that there is 
no going back. The body continues to fascinate, but what body is it? As 
bodies begin to slide into relationship with technologies more easily, 
spaces are revealed for the questions and potentials of future corporeal- 
technological relationships. Cyborg theatre is one such imagining. 
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SHIFTing the Balance: "Abject" 
Bodies 


This exclusionary matrix by which subjects are formed thus 
requires the simultaneous production of a domain of abject 
beings, those who are not yet "subjects," but who form the 
constitutive outside to the domain of the subject. 

Butler, 1993: 3 

"I used to have a body," says the glowing face-within-a- 
television monitor in front of a small audience at Dixon 
Place in NY, "Once, I was a dancer. I could run and jump 
and kick my legs high like the best of them." 

Weis, 1999 

"I used to have a body": This phrase haunts us as we age, are injured, 
become disabled; it is a fear as well as a fascination. Science fiction, 
cyborg bodies, the hope for technological cures all attract us as we nego¬ 
tiate the limits of our own bodies. Some bodies remain healthy longer, 
others fit the "norms" of a given society more easily, but ultimately it 
is our bodies that fail us, yet bodies both real and imagined drive how 
we function in the world. An attachment to technologies has assuaged 
some corporeal angst; computer programs, medical technologies, and 
prosthetics all assist and augment bodies to function more easily, or in 
some cases just to function. In this chapter, the focus is on "abject" bod¬ 
ies in society and their transforming counterparts in cyborg-perform¬ 
ance; these are bodies that are in process, bodies that, as Butler writes, 
are excluded in the process of "subject" formation. But the abject bodies 
of this chapter, disabled, disembodied, mechanical, and relegated to the 
outskirts, are all in their own ways already subjects; considering them 
under the designation of abject is a problematic, but also necessary, 

52 
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identification to reframe differing abilities. While I risk in these pages 
the critique of reification of terms like "abject," I do so as a working 
through, as a process of shifting such terms in the public imaginary. 
It is too easy to skip to utopic or dystopic conceptions of cyborgs and 
forget the bodies that constitute their construction. In these pages, 
"abject" bodies represent bodies in process, bodies that reframe the term 
conceptually through an integration with technology and formation of 
cyborg-subjectivities. When bodies that might be considered "abject" 
align with, emerge through, or dance with technologies, they resist 
certain societal formulations of what "normal," "ideal," "abled," and 
ultimately even "human" can mean. 

While "post-human" might act to trigger an expansive reconceptu¬ 
alization of the limits of "human," the structures that make up current 
conceptions of "human" first need to he refigured. Rosemarie Garland 
Thomson's coinage of the "normate" as "the social figure through 
which people can represent themselves as human heings" is a start¬ 
ing point for a consideration of the ahject. In her work on disability, 
itself often an abject position in society, the normate is a "constructed 
identity of those who, hy way of the bodily configurations and cultural 
capital they assume, can step into a position of authority and wield the 
power it grants them" (1997: 8). The normate relies on a construction of 
alternate - abject and object - bodily configurations to establish a sense 
of power or control. I look forward to a possible post-humanism that 
can encompass alternate figurations and associations for bodies of dif¬ 
fering strengths and want to consider it hopefully, as a condition that, 
as Katherine Hayles has suggested, might signal "the end of a certain 
conception of the human, a conception that may have applied, at best, 
to that fraction of humanity who had the wealth, power, and leisure 
to conceptualize themselves as autonomous beings exercising their will 
through individual agency and choice" (1999: 286). I hesitate, however, 
as mentioned in the previous chapter, to too readily claim that we are in 
a post-human condition. For while the examples in this study cling to 
a hope of future reconfigurations, these very "human" terms "abject," 
"object," and "subject" are chosen specifically in an attempt to shift 
how they might be understood in a technological age. This use of these 
terms is deliberate, and with the hope only of entering into a post¬ 
human condition through careful consideration and understanding of 
the bodies that constitute these terms. Because for now, work still needs 
to be done. The "abject" bodies of this chapter are frequently excluded 
from traditional privileging of ideal, able-bodied, or even human 
norms, yet, through their relationship to technology and technological 
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performance strategies, these bodies disrupt "normate" notions to move 
towards a cyborg-subjectivity that can do away with these terms. 

Making a SHIFT: Considering the abject with Richard 
Maxwell's foe 

The term abject has a long historical trajectory tracing back to the fif¬ 
teenth century from the Latin ahjectus, deriving from the past participle 
of abjicere, to cast away. The Oxford English Dictionary defines abject as 
an adjective meaning "cast off, cast out, rejected ... brought low in posi¬ 
tion, condition ... low in regard or estimation, degraded." It can also act 
as a verb: "to cast off ... generally, though not always, as inferior, unwor¬ 
thy, or vile, and hence passing into the idea of casting down, degrading" 
(Simpson et al., 1989: 26-7). While the word afo/ect continues to reflect 
its denotative definition, it is through its contemporary theoretical 
framings that it also begins to take shape as a noun, as that which is 
abjected, and a condition, of abjection, acting as a provocative concept 
to unsettle subject/object binaries. From Julia Kristeva's refiguring of 
Freudian/Lacanian psychoanalytic conceptions of (masculinist) subject 
formation to the more materialist and feminist tracings of the term in 
the work of Judith Butler, Elizabeth Grosz, Gail Weiss, and others, the 
term abject has developed a productive tension between the subject and 
the object, serving to disrupt the fixity around these terms. For Kristeva, 
abjection, arising from within as a way to maintain life's boundaries, 
also translates, as 1 will discuss later, to those abjected, societal outcasts 
and abject bodies that must be pushed aside to maintain a societal sense 
of system and order.^ Abject bodies slip in and out of definition, and like 
all bodies, are processual and changing. The abject becomes my starting 
point because it is a stimulus, reminding us always of who we are and 
what we will become. 

At the end of Richard Maxwell's Joe (2002) a life-sized robot enters the 
stage as the representative of the final stage of the character Joe's life. 
After five lengthy monologues depicting Joe at different ages, it comes 
as a shock to see that the final Joe is a robot.^ Joe begins with a young 
boy as the first incarnation of the character and progresses through 
young adult, middle-age, and so forth, in six distinct stages of his life 
that play out various themes: football, girls, one specific girl Shannon, 
his friend/enemy Tony Arnold, his father, his career, and so on. Each 
actor wears similar clothes - black sneakers, jeans, and a red hoodie 
sweatshirt. Although the fifth actor appeared to be in his seventies, the 
audience was completely unprepared for what would follow old age in 
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the final scene. The robot Joe appears at once comical - constructed 
from red materials on top, matching the red hoodie of the other 
characters, with a preternaturally flat robotic voice almost mimicking 
the similar established Maxwell acting style - while at the same time 
surprisingly strange, uncanny. Because the overall effect of this play is 
a layering and accumulation of experience of the same "subject," an 
everyman sort of character whose experiences are not unlike many of 
us in the audience, seeing a robotic Joe forces the slightly uneasy ques¬ 
tion of what the future "subject" actually will be. At first it is the aging 
bodies that remind us of our own progression through the events of our 
lives - memories of youth, seeing how clothes fit differently, seeing the 
effects of time on our skin, hair, posture. The possible reaction to the 
aging process is however trumped with the entry of a robot Joe. "1 used 
to have a body..." 

The abject's positioning, according to Kristeva's formulation, is that 
which is not the subject "1" or object "other," but what is thrust aside by 
the "1" in order to exist in the world. Maxwell's robot Joe creates an uneasy 
laughter because as we sit there in the theatre, aware of our own fleshy 
bodies, we hesitate to accept robotic subjects as our replacement - the 



Figure 3 The robot in Richard Maxwell's Joe 
Photo: New York City Players. 
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robot takes the abject aging body to another level, removing flesh alto¬ 
gether. Although the robot does not literally merge or interact with the 
other live bodies of fhe piece (as ofher examples wifhin this chapter 
will do), it becomes the ultimate abject body - rejected as a material 
possibility by (the greater part of) the audience. However, it also serves 
a dramaturgical function - it is thematically the projection of the next 
age of (this) man and therefore seems fo point not only to questions 
about bodies as they age, but also to questions about future bodies. As 
this man's life progresses from living being fo robot, it is at first youth 
that must be cast aside in the formation of the next subject. It is the 
process of aging, not necessarily the aged body itself thaf represents the 
process of abjection. Eventually it is the final human body fhat is made 
abject, cast aside, and then replaced by a mechanized object. The robotic 
technology overcomes corporeal weaknesses and decay that mark the 
human, aging, and finally abjecfed body. This is the mind-body split 
writ large, as Joe's consciousness is maintained within the robotic body. 
The technology here literally replaces and becomes the body in ques¬ 
tion at the center of the play while remaining the same person. While 
perhaps too concrete (and particularly masculine) an example, too 
grounded in a literal transformation from human fo machine to fully 
facilifafe fhe intertwining cyborg-subjectivities I have proposed, foe nev¬ 
ertheless creatively sets the stage for ofher possibilities of the interplay 
between abject bodies and subject technology on stage. 

For Kristeva the abject initially produces "a massive and sudden 
emergence of uncanniness, which, familiar as it might have been in an 
opaque and forgotten life, now harries me as radically separafe, loafh- 
some" (1982: 2), but is then identified externally, the thing abjected. 
Her primary example is the corpse, which produces these sensations 
but is not an understandable, intellectualized signifier of death such as 
a flat-lined (and technological) encephalograph, but something to be 
encountered physically: 

Corpses show me what I permanently thrust aside in order to live. 
These body fluids, this defilement, this shit are what life wifhstands, 
hardly and with difficulty, on the part of death. There, I am at the 
border of my condition as a living being. My body extricates itself, as 
being alive, from that border. Such wastes drop so that I might live, 
until, from loss to loss, nothing remains in me and my entire body falls 
beyond the limit - cadere, cadaver ... the corpse, the most sickening 
of wasfes, is a border that has encroached upon everything. 

(ibid.: 3) 
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The corpse, the border "that has become an object” (ibid.: 4), captures my 
attention; its lifeless flesh creates a visceral reaction. Death is made real, 
and while I can register the death through the encephalograph, the phys¬ 
ical presence of the corpse can never fully disappear. This encounter with 
the body haunts who we are, but is repeatedly rejected (and replayed, but 
pushed aside) in order to maintain the boundaries of our ongoing life. 
This encounter with the dead body is exactly what is omitted in Joe. Each 
incarnation of the character Joe replaces the next - the body is replaced, 
pushed aside for the next aging body. However, in the end, we are denied 
the corpse, we are denied the body. The robot is not a cyborg. Although 
Maxwell gives robot Joe the sound and phrasing of the younger Joes, 
what is denied the audience, and what is needed for transformations into 
cyborg-subjectivities is, in fact, both the technological and the body. Joe 
helps us understand the abject, and provokes conceptual ideas about the 
abject, but in the end, denies the intertwinement of body and technol¬ 
ogy, the entwined intellectual/physical punch of Kristeva's encephalo¬ 
graph and corpse that might provoke new levels of understanding. 

Although the human-cum-robot Joe exemplifies an abject body that 
might evoke a form of rejection - certainly the human form becomes 
abject in favor of robotic technology, and the robotic technology 
becomes the abject for the living fleshy audience - it too neatly situates 
the bodies as fixed: human or robot. What is most compelling in the 
concept of the abject is its constant state of movement or becoming, its 
state of impermanence, and the way it negotiates between the subject 
and object as both the thing itself - the abjected - and a condition - 
abjection - of being thrust aside, outcast. I am interested in how the 
psychoanalytic aspects of Julia Kristeva's abject play out conceptually, 
but, like Nicholas Ridout, am perhaps more interested in its metaphoric 
use. For Ridout, it is a metaphor about the theatre, interwoven with 
his analysis of the actor's stage fright, an ongoing crisis of mimesis that 
presents not only as "the experience of abjection in the theatre ... [but 
also] the experience of the abjection of the theatre: the meaningless 
ground without which it could not signify, but which it must expel" 
(2006: 68). It is not just the actor's fear of staring into the abyss, the 
black hole that is the public but also the notion of theatre itself, mapped 
onto Kristeva's examples of the abject: "the in-between, the ambigu¬ 
ous, the composite” (Kristeva, qtd in Ridout, 2006: 67). For Ridout, the 
abject as metaphor returns us to the inexpressible: "both [Kristeva's 
reading of] psychoanalysis and theatre may organize themselves around 
a central something, a something that they both need, as foundational 
moment, but cannot, ever, discuss and must therefore always occlude 
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or expel" (ibid.: 63). The abject in my consideration instead returns us 
to bodies. I prefer to unhinge it from its specifically Kristevan or psy¬ 
choanalytic roots, and transfer it to moments of instability, of crises of 
identity, of border crossings, of cultural anxiety, but always through 
corporeal affect. This chapter takes up these metaphoric considerations 
of abject bodies as they are symbiotically entwined with technology 
and performance. Ultimately, the abject's potential is as a shifting site, 
and the examples in this section are positioned as they move through 
the layered histories of this label; through technologic affiliations these 
bodies refigure the term abject towards a cyborg-subjectivity. 

SHIFTing the terms 

In the pages that follow, abject is not a term 1 use to limit the specific 
bodies of this chapter, rather, it becomes a lens through which 1 offer 
new languages of corporeal/technological subjectivity. My use of the 
term covers a range of bodies from the "dis-abled" subject body to 
bodies made "foreign" through location; these bodies might in other 
contexts be considered object (as 1 discuss later), but the usefulness of 
the term in this chapter indicates bodies' abilities to shift rigid notions 
of "the subject," and, as interwoven with technologies, produce more 
expansive cyborg subjectivities. The abject begins conceptually as a way 
to express the inexpressible. It grips us as we face that which threatens to 
pull us either in or out of existence. Kristeva's development of the psy¬ 
choanalytic abject acts as a springboard for a wider (and less maternally 
essentialist) interpretation; she writes that the abject "confronts us ... 
with our earliest attempts to release the hold of maternal entity even 
before ex-isting outside of her, thanks to the autonomy of language. 
It is a violent, clumsy breaking away, with the constant risk of falling 
back under the sway of a power as securing as it is stifling" (1982: 13).^ 
What is suggestive in Kristeva's abject is its emergence as a confronta¬ 
tion of pre-linguistic fears, to what will eventually take us over, death. 
Our confrontation with the abject is physical, sensate, and provocative. 
Kristeva poses it as a disruption to Freudian/Lacanian structures of lan¬ 
guage and the fixity of Lacan's repression of the imaginary (by which 
the child has to refuse maternal connections in favor of the symbolic 
phallus). A feminist attempt to reimagine Lacan's "imaginary" mirror 
stage, in which the child processes its specular image and begins to 
form a sense of self as separate from others, Kristeva pre-inscribes the 
Lacanian "symbolic" with her term semiotic, which rests upon a poetic 
language as the means by which this order is disrupted. This semiotic. 
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poetic language, is, for Kristeva, a feminist language, and, as described 
by Judith Butler in her critique of Kristeva's reliance on the maternal, is 
that which, "through rhythm, assonance, intonations, sound play, and 
repetition, re-presents or recovers the maternal hody in poetic speech" 
(1990: 82). The abject emerges through a language that does not ascribe 
to phallogocentric systems, that begins to express that which cannot 
be fully understood. The abject is for Kristeva "Not me. Not that. But 
not nothing, either. A 'something' that 1 do not recognize as a thing" 
(Kristeva, 1982: 2). Kristeva's abject reminds us of the pre-linguistic fears 
existing in the Lacanian "Real" (pre-mirror stage), in which the self is 
yet to be clearly differentiated from the objects/others around it - it is 
the push and pull of the conceptual unknown. While for Lacan, entry 
into the symbolic, or linguistic realm allows us as individuals to relate to 
the world, Kristeva resists (but does not break from) the primacy of this 
allowed entry and instead proposes an engagement with the maternal 
impulses and drives that create language prior to its regulation in the 
symbolic. Dislodging it from Kristeva's insistence upon the maternal, 
the abject has the possibility of recovering bodies by uncovering a range 
of new languages through which to understand them. 

Kristeva's reliance on heterosexist and maternal tropes to disrupt 
Lacan's phallogocentrism has been soundly, and perhaps justly, critiqued 
(in large part by queer and other feminist "languages" she neglected to 
take into account), yet, the poetic languages she foregrounds to unset¬ 
tle the Symbolic begin to imagine possibilities for other forms of "lan¬ 
guages." Indeed, in her attempt to foreground the female (heterosexual 
and maternal) body within the masculinist tropes of psychoanalysis, 
Kristeva too easily structures her argument within Lacan's masculinist 
language structure, consequently working within rather than breaking 
from Freudian/Lacanian tradition. However, her inclusion of writers 
such as Proust, Celine, Borges, Artaud, and Joyce to advocate this form 
of writing foregrounds the space of possibility for, I would suggest, her 
own writing as well as that of Helene Cixous and ecriture feminine, and 
the performative writing styles of Peggy Phelan, Rebecca Schneider, and 
others. These writers conceptualize outside of a phallogocentric realm 
and can transport our memories, our ideas, our bodies through the jux¬ 
taposition of language. Moving outside of a strictly linguistic realm, per¬ 
formance provides another possibility for interruption. As a paradigm 
for the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, as Jon McKenzie proposes, 
performance also offers new "languages" for the understanding of bod¬ 
ies that might break free from linguistic tropes. McKenzie writes that, 
"performance produces a new subject of knowledge .... Hyphenated 
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identities, transgendered bodies, digital avatars, the Human Genome 
Project - these suggest that the performative subject is constructed as 
fragmented rather than unified, decentered rather than centered, virtual 
as well as actual" (2001: 18). Within "languages" of performance, I also 
propose that beyond the semiotic might be a consideration of the tech¬ 
nologic. By abstracting the literal meaning of logos to open the identity 
and the structures of social production to languages of technology, the 
abject appears in transformative ways. Enmeshed with technologic lan¬ 
guages in performance, abject bodies can predict future bodies, future 
questions, future abilities. 

Before moving forward to the possibilities of bodily/technologic 
entwinements, 1 want to focus on a few considerations of abjection that 
have shifted the focus onto specific bodies. Many of Kristeva's critics and 
interlocutors have attempted to force a move away from the symbolic/ 
semiotic structures of psychoanalytic theory to include a wider range of 
material bodies, which I briefly discuss here to expand notions of the 
abject to actual bodies and conditions. In Bodies that Matter, Judith Butler 
focuses on sex and gender as materializing processes that can destabilize 
normalizing processes of heterosexuality in Lacanian/ Kristevan theory. 
Kristeva's semiotic, for all it attempts, remains inside the realm of the 
symbolic, which for Butler, "ought to be rethought as a series of norma- 
tivizing injunctions that secure the borders of sex through the threat of 
psychosis, abjection, psychic unlivability" (1993: 15-16). Butler's own 
emphasis on the social and cultural constructions of identity formation 
have been critiqued, which she has responded to by explaining that: 

Indeed, the construction of gender operates through exclusionary 
means, such that the human is not only produced over and against 
the inhuman, but through a set of foreclosures, radical erasures, that 
are, strictly speaking, refused the possibility of cultural articulation. 
Hence, it is not enough to claim that human subjects are constructed, 
for the construction of the human is a differential operation that 
produces the more and less "human," the inhuman, the humanly 
unthinkable. These excluded sites come to bound the "human" as its 
constitutive outside, and to haunt those boundaries as the persistent 
possibility of their disruption and rearticulation. 

(ibid.: 8) 

Butler's "bodies that matter" are balanced between material bodies and 
the ideas that construct identities, reminding us that "there is no refer¬ 
ence to a pure body which is not at the same time a further formation 
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of that body" (ibid.: 10).'* Ultimately, the abject's use here points to an 
exclusion of bodies that have been, and continue to be, considered out¬ 
side the "norm," which might in other contexts also be considered as 
"object" bodies. The interchange of these terms can depend on contem¬ 
porary notions of who is most excluded, or disenfranchised in ongoing 
political, economic, or social conditions. As Gail Weiss has pointed out: 
"we can hardly 'embrace' the abject without its ceasing to be the abject, 
a process which will, inevitably it seems, force the creation of a new 
abject object to take place of the old one" (1999: 96). These categories 
may continue to resonate for some time, and it is not my intention to 
argue for their disappearance, only to propose more multifaceted con¬ 
siderations of these terms and these bodies when linked with technolo¬ 
gies. The many ways in which "abject" has been taken up attest to its 
usefulness in challenging binaries and "norms." 

Written onto the body itself, the abject is also associated with the 
material biological conditions that pose a threat to a corporeal inside/ 
outside divide. Kristeva, influenced by Mary Douglas's work on defile¬ 
ment in Purity and Danger, considers that bodily excretion "relates to a 
boundary ... and represents the object jettisoned out of that boundary" 
(1982: 69). An abjection caused by defilement identifies two strands 
that become a potential threat to identity: "Excrement and its equiva¬ 
lent (decay, infection, disease, corpse, etc.) stand for the danger to 
identity that comes from without ... Menstrual blood, on the contrary, 
stands for the danger issuing from within the identity" (1982: 71). 
Societal attitudes towards defilement play out the various boundaries 
that constitute clean and proper bodies but also pose a challenge to 
these very notions. The inside/outside binary both defines, and is dis¬ 
rupted by, these modes of defilement, shaping Elizabeth Grosz's discus¬ 
sion of how abjected fluids and bodily excretions work to determine 
sexual difference; these defiling fluids (semen is notably not considered 
a defilement) are written together as polluting factors, so that "woman's 
corporeality is inscribed as a mode of seepage" (1994: 203). In this read¬ 
ing of abjection, fluids are societally projected as that which undermine 
conditions of female materiality, constructing them as uncontrollable 
force, and creating a sexual divide. Grosz's project is to find modes of 
shifting such binary divisions, proposing that: "once the subject is no 
longer seen as an entity - whether physical or corporeal - but funda¬ 
mentally an effect of the pure difference that constitutes all modes of 
materiality, new terms need to be sought by which to think this alterity 
within and outside the subject" (ibid.: 208). While Grosz challenges this 
gendered reading of the abject, Kristeva's focus on the maternal and 
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semiotic/symbolic gender divisions have frequently positioned it to be 
reinscribed as a gendered issue. 

Building partially upon Kristeva's gendered accounting of the abject, 
feminist theorists have often framed it as a site for placing bodies "out 
of bounds," as the title of a collection on fatness and transgression reads 
(Braziel and LeBesco, 2001). In fact, these abjected bodies are crucial to 
changing societal understandings of subjectivity. The "fat” body has 
often been a subject of exclusion, as L'ea Kent's "Fighting Abjection" 
points out: "in the public sphere, fat bodies, and fat women's bodies 
in particular, are represented as a kind of abject: that which must be 
expelled to make all other bodily representation and functions, even 
life itself, possible" (2001: 135; see also Bordo, 1993). Kent reads specific 
media representation in which the fat body is erased or fragmented, 
read as out of control, or linked with death and disease; the fat body as 
abject to its thin and therefore "normal" counterpart. The fat body in 
the representations Kent discusses is rarely represented as a complete, 
"fleshed-out" person, and is often represented visually as incomplete, 
as for example, in "before and after" weight-loss ads, in which "the 
fat person, usually a fat woman, is represented not as a person but as 
something encasing a person, something from which a person must 
escape" (2001: 134). 

If the fat body is the abjected societal outcast, then at the other end 
of the spectrum is the abject anorexic body, which literally expels the 
idea of the fat body in order to maintain her identity. In Gail Weiss's 
analysis of the anorexic, "abjection refers to a process of expulsion, 
whereby that which has been designated as abject (this can include 
other people, food, vermin, body fluids ...) is rejected and, at the same 
time, the rejection itself is disavowed" (1999: 186). Weiss identifies an 
internal psychoanalytic structure whereby the (healthy, "normal") sub¬ 
ject finds a sense of stability and coherence through contradiction, and 
the "ideal" develops out of a fluid ability to integrate multiple others 
and what is abject, a contradiction which stabilizes and coheres the self. 
This contradiction is for Weiss what constructs one's body image: 

multiple body images themselves offer points of resistance to the 
development of too strong an identification with a singularly alien¬ 
ating specular (or even cultural) image. That is, these multiple body 
images serve to destabilize the hegemony of any particular body 
image ideal, and are precisely what allow us to maintain a sense of 
corporeal fluidity. 

(ibid.: 100) 
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Her findings for the anorexic body are precisely the opposite; the 
anorexic has a lack of destabilization, it is a body too coherent. The 
anorexic cannot incorporate multiple body images and "this lack 
of fluidity and/or multiplicity, indeed the hegemonic nature of this 
particular body image, offers no way to live the corporeal contradic¬ 
tions" (ibid.: 102). Weiss's observations about anorexic bodies also offer 
possibilities for framing the abject within larger societal settings. To 
translate this understanding of the anorexic body image to a societal 
level, the "healthy norm” (a societal body) is maintained through the 
confrontation with multiple points of resistance that are not alike - the 
ill, disabled, fat, or abjected. However, if this is the case, then those 
who fall outside "the norm" would be unable to make these fluid 
connections and confrontations with others, a claim that is unlikely.* 
1 propose that the "societal norm" is in essence an "anorexic" one 
which thrusts aside transgressive, seeping, fat, unruly bodies and is too 
often incapable of granting full societal subjectivity to these and other 
historically underrepresented groups. Like the anorexic, "the norm” is 
frequently too coherent and unable to assimilate multiple images. The 
bodies falling into the category of abject, then, should contribute to a 
healthier norm through their confrontation and communication with 
multiple body images and others in a more fluid exchange of reso¬ 
nances. 

In these cases, abject bodies disrupt a sense of identity, either through 
a societal rejection of fat bodies or through the anorexic's internal 
expulsion of these very images. While these notions are drawn from 
both the outside and from within they are concerned with conflicts of 
representation. But what of the body where the fracturing of identity 
is literal, as in the case of the phantom limb? What "languages" might 
resonate from physical and technological extensions of the self? The 
abject also echoes through the phantom limb, a part of the body that 
is and is not the self. It is a form of prosthetic extension of the body, 
even in its absence. In Peter Hitchcock's analysis of Mikhail Bakhtin's 
amputated leg he connects Bakhtin's development as a writer and ongo¬ 
ing struggle with osteomyelitis, a debilitating infection of the bones. 
Hitchcock proposes that this relationship to pain created a cyborgean 
relationship that changed Bakhtin as a writer: "If the concept of the 
cyborg is founded on the body's shadowy existence between its fictional 
and fleshy self, then this notion came to write itself into Bakhtin's 
very being" (1998: 80). Bakhtin's right leg was amputated in 1938; in 
cyborgean analogy it becomes a "prosthetic unconscious" both abject, 
cast off, and abjected, turned into an abject other, as Hitchcock points 
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out: "In the thrall of pain, Bakhtin realizes that pure identification with 
the Other is a fiction (no one can fully experience his pain), and that 
the aesthetic begins with an axiological understanding of the Other as 
separable, and formatively so, in the production of aesthetic meaning" 
(ibid.: 92; see also Scarry, 1985). The limb is and is not the body, cast 
off and desired simultaneously; it is not the other, nor the self, but the 
monstrous, the liminal, or, for Bakhtin, the grotesque between subject 
and object that begs to be understood as separate/Other, but cannot 
be. This prosthetic is at the center of a becoming-cyborg; our reliance 
on it can be transformative, we are drawn in and also remain skeptical. 
To return to the robot Joe: caught within a human order, repeating the 
language and intonation, thoughts and idiosyncratic swearing of his 
human predecessor, his body is but a machine, a prosthetic extension of 
his former fleshy self. Joe's inability to break free from his human-ness 
could be understood as a transformation into the fleshy Joe's prosthetic 
consciousness. Which body is abject here? The bodies of this chapter, 
in different ways considered abject, find a delicate balance with tech¬ 
nologies, which act as technological prostheses that extend the bodies, 
reframe the uncontrollable, or act as connective tissue between bodies. 
In the case I make for cyborg theatre, however, the bodies in question 
are not diminished. When cyborg theatre practices works best, they 
achieve this delicate balance. 

The bodies that form the basis of the cyborg theatre subject each, in 
their own ways, address issues pertinent to contemporary culture, and 
remain the central focus. The bodies and technologies in the forma¬ 
tion of cyborg-subjectivity depend on each other and are often equal 
components on stage; however, the bodies here are metaphorically, 
rather than literally, cyborg and thus the weight remains on the bodies, 
at least conceptually, within the performances. However, if what has 
been introduced thus far reiterates that "the application of the idea of 
a norm to the human body creates the idea of deviance or a 'deviant' 
body" as Lennard Davis reminds us (1997b: 17), then how can con¬ 
temporary practices be made to, as Davis further suggests, "reverse the 
hegemony of the normal and to institute alternative ways of thinking 
about the abnormal"? (ibid.: 26) Projects committed to the destabiliza¬ 
tion of binaries begin to shift modes of thought, but it is material bodies 
themselves that can perhaps best intervene against notions of norms. 
When corporeal differences are embraced with as much acceptance as 
new technologies, the cyborg might have outlived its usefulness. For 
the moment, however, the cyborg can stand in as a site of resistance to 
illuminate and illustrate the strengths of difference. 
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SHIFTing motion: Merce Cunningham and Bill T. Jones 

A proliferation of technological performance experimentation, perhaps 
in anticipation of Y2K, increased through the late 1990s. Technological 
developments were reflected in performance contexts through a gradual 
increase of on-stage projection, 3-D and Virtual Reality experiments, 
and experiments with motion-capture. While bodies across this decade 
continued to be ravaged and threatened by AIDS and its related com¬ 
plexes, technologies were increasingly relied upon for communication, 
entertainment, and survival. In the late 1990s heightened technological 
concerns about potential millennial bugs in corporate systems and fears 
of technological failure or total chaos went hand in hand with futuristic 
prediction and possibility for what the twenty-first century could prom¬ 
ise. Although, as Steve Dixon points out, "any suggestion that digital 
performance arises from one seminal moment is entirely false: there is 
a long and complex history before 1999 of hundreds of pracfitioners 
experimenting with new computer technologies" (2007: 190), 1999 was 
a significant turning point towards the new millennium and represents 
a crucial moment in the development of a cyborg theatre practice. 
In this same year as Hayles's influential How We Became Posthuman, a 
cyborg consciousness was in the air. Two major and well-documented 
works from 1999 reflect perceptions of the body's relationship to tech¬ 
nology: Biped, the collaboration between Merce Cunningham and Paul 
Kaiser and Shelley Eshkar of Riverbed, and Ghostcatching, Riverbed's col¬ 
laboration with Bill T. Jones. Both of these projects experimented with 
motion-capture technologies translating the body's movements into 
animations that could either dance alongside their physical originators, 
or appear projected on their own. These animated figures literally cap¬ 
tured the human movement to become an extension of its origin. Both 
projects are worth briefly reviewing as modes of corporeal/technological 
integration that address in quite different ways the potentials of shifting 
the notion of the body abjected through technology. 

These motion-capture experiments, unique as they seemed in 1999, 
have a history that extends beyond computer technologies to film's 
framing of movement, photography's versions of mofion capture, and 
other forms of automated or mechanized movement. In her excel¬ 
lent analysis of Ghostcatching, Danielle Goldman traces this history 
back to automatons and to Etienne-Jules Marey's interest in Eadward 
Muybridge's photographs which prompted his own experiments in 
a form of motion capture in the 1870s. Marey's process was called 
"chronophotography," and involved photographs of moving bodies 
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wearing all black with white strips attached to the limbs which would 
pick up the "essence" of the movement when photographed (Goldman, 
2003-4; see also Manning, 2009). Goldman's essay points to an ongoing 
history in which bodies themselves are the means of technological 
production: "although a century stands between early experiments 
with chronophotography and recent work with motion capture, Paul 
Kaiser's aims resemble Marey's attempts to capture movement without 
the 'distractions' of the subject's fleshy, or visible, body" (2003-4: 82). 
Both Biped and Ghostcatching experiment with motion-capture technol¬ 
ogy as extensions of what physical bodies can do, generating movement 
animations then abjecting actual physical bodies. Cunningham's Biped 
revels in the beauty and scale of the juxtaposition of on-stage dancers 
and these abjected animated counterparts, while Jones's piece frames a 
larger complex of ideas - foregrounding questions of bodily presence in 
juxtaposition to the abjected bodily images produced. 

The bodies at the forefront of Biped are the Cunningham dancers, 
who are grounded on the stage while the "decor" of the projections sur¬ 
round them. In the 2008 revival of this piece at the Barbican in London, 
the images are still breathtaking, in part due to the scale juxtaposition 
between human dancers and building-sized figures, that at times move 
simultaneously. The dancers and projected animations dance together 
in a color-saturated landscape that appears scenographically filmic, 
but the focus remains on the dancing bodies. Unlike in Maxwell's foe, 
here bodies are not replaced by their now animated counterparts; the 
animations instead act as "phantom movement," extensions of these 
fleshy bodies. Cunningham, Kaiser, and Eshkar have created sequences 
of animation that, according to their website, range between ten sec¬ 
onds and four minutes, and run "discontinuously through the per¬ 
formance" (Cunningham et al., 1999). Watching Biped, although the 
animations could replace the human forms that animated them, the 
piece is designed so that the projected figures fade and disappear into 
lines, sometimes abstractly reminiscent of a human form, at other times 
seemingly random. It is through this continuous technological disap¬ 
pearance that the dancer's bodies and Cunningham's choreography 
remain the centerpiece of the work. 

Ghostcatching, on the other hand, was initiated as an installation but 
then became a video component of Jones's piece The Breathing Show. 
The animated figures - crayon-like lines, sweeping and curling through 
space - are also phantoms, "ghosts" of Jones's movement, eerily cap¬ 
turing his form and sense of style, but abstracted. Eshkar and Kaiser's 
website calls the piece "a meditation on the act of being captured and of 
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breaking free" 0ones et al., 1999) and Jones's vocal accompaniment to 
the video serves as a material connection to his own body. Goldman, in 
describing how the video functions in The Breathing Show explains that 
Jones first dances a segment for the audience before the video is started: 
"Haunting, the materiality of Jones's voice, along with the memory of 
him dancing and singing the tune [Go Tell Aunt Rhody] in the evening's 
performance, imbricates the child's song of death (the old grey goose 
is dead) with rhythms of black vernacular dance, the weight of Jones's 
body, and his dexterous facial expressions" (Goldman, 2003-4: 74). 
Jones connects his body to animations through first appearing "in the 
flesh" and then through his voice, not allowing them to "stand alone" 
in performance or absent his materiality. Although, as Dixon points 
out, "The virtual body is and is not Jones" (2007: 190), his use of these 
"ghosts" in his performance joins up the physical Jones and his virtual 
counterparts in a cyborgean production in which they are one.® Jones's 
material body - talking, moving, sweating - ghosts this seven minute 
video, which in turn ghosts his body, his histories, his loss. Goldman's 
essay foregrounds the crucial issues of labor and race that questions of 
technologies often exclude, concluding that "while the virtual motion- 
captured figure itself has no sweat or racial markings, its juxtaposition 
with the live dancing Jones invigorates their absence in a way that 
problematizes any simple celebration or comfort that the audience 
might take in the slick blue images appearing on the screen" (Goldman, 
2003-4: 76). Unlike Cunningham's aesthetic use of the animations to 
heighten the body, Jones's work makes me understand what is lost, 
abjected, through the development of these technologies on his stage. 
He addresses bodies abjected from both historical and personal perspec¬ 
tives and creatively uses motion-capture technology to recapture what 
has been lost, all while ghosting his ghosts. 

Cunningham and Jones use technology to reclaim bodies on their 
stages. For Cunningham, it may be a choreographer's duty to the 
breathing, sweaty bodies on his stages, for Jones it extends to bodies 
racially abjected, lost to AIDS and other diseases, and to his own body's 
presence on stage. These integrations with technology are more than 
an innovative performance practice; they serve as a springboard for the 
development of a vocabulary of technological language through which 
to better understand a diverse range of bodies. In the next extended 
study, also from 1999, dancer/choreographer/media artist Cathy Weis 
shapes a cyborg theatre that intertwines technological languages with 
conceptions of a "disabled abject" body to reconfigure a cyborg theatre 
for bodies of multiple strengths on stage. 
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SHIFTing strengths: Cathy Weis 

In "Dummy," the example from the epigraph of this chapter, the face- 
in-the-monitor is passed around from audience member to audience 
member as dancer Scott Heron attempts to complete his dance. The 
face chats to the audience, "be careful, don't drop me," and "ouch, that 
pinched," or, as she looks at Heron, "he's beautiful." Once Heron storms 
off, the face, now center stage, begins her story, "I used to have a body. 
Once, I was a dancer. I could run and jump and kick my legs high like 
the best of them." The piece forms a narrative of bodily disappearance 
and cyborgean rebirth. The physical Weis finally enters the stage to 
interact with her disembodied self and the rest of "Dummy" is a duet 
between Weis and her doppelganger manikin - she attaches the monitor 
to a small puppet body which sits like a ventriloquist's "dummy" on 
her lap. Made in the same year that Riverbed explored motion-capture 
technologies with Cunningham and Jones, "Dummy," one segment of 
Weis's 1999 Monitor Lizards seems decisively "low" tech.^ 

Unlike the innovations of motion capture, Weis relies in this piece on 
television monitors and pre-recorded video, but what is at stake is the 
body's relationship to technology, the control of the technology, and 
the cyborgean body itself. Weis, who lives with multiple sclerosis, has 
developed choreographies of technologically enhanced and supported 
movement that claim technology as a technological prosthetic, inter¬ 
rogating how bodies can move with, within, and between technologi¬ 
cal scenarios. For example, in A String of Lies, which she created shortly 
after her diagnosis with MS, she projected a juxtaposition of her upper 
body onto the moving legs of dancer Jennifer Miller, which allowed 
her to, as she said, "do a ballet piece again" (Weis, 2000). This dancer 
was a co-bodied cyborg, but a dancer still. Weis has choreographed her 
head inside a television monitor, sometimes controlled by the audience 
sometimes by other dancers, she has lined up monitors and filled them 
with fragmented body parts that may or may not form a complete body, 
and, in a piece called Dunkin' Booth, she juxtaposed her visible upper 
body atop her projected lower body, which appeared on the screen 
submerged in a tank of projected water. In a carnivalesque atmosphere 
audience members took turns trying to "dunk her" by throwing a ball 
at a target, and when successful the physical Weis dropped and dis¬ 
appeared, reappearing completely swimming within the tank (Weis, 
2001b). Weis's increasingly impaired mobility hasn't prevented her 
from dancing - she instead has relied on various technologies to achieve 
her vision. 
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She does not let her body (or those bodies she choreographs) disap¬ 
pear completely behind her innovative uses of technology; instead 
technology merges with the live figure, projecting fractured, composite, 
and humorous images of this union. By creating a mosaic of bodies and 
body parts, Weis re-figures traditional ways of seeing bodies, especially 
those Western society is trained (not) to see in/by mediatized represen¬ 
tation. Her work also alludes to the media's obsession with impossible 
"norms," bodies too perfect, too healthy to encompass the many actual 
varieties; she resists the hegemony of the supposed norm, and opens 
spaces for abject bodies that, although quite present, are either over¬ 
looked or oppressed to the point of invisibility. 

Weis began her career as a teenage soloist with the Louisville Ballet 
and went on to Bennington College as a modern dance major. During 
her varied career, she has toured as a member of a bluegrass band, done 
street theatre in San Francisco, and was once a self-proclaimed "disco 
queen." She began working with video in the 1970s after spending a 
period working with other mediums, including stained glass, while 
recovering from a foot injury. After returning to dance, and suffering 
recurring injuries, she was diagnosed in 1989 with MS, a disease that has 
progressively diminished the strength of her right side. Rather than give 
up dancing, Weis pioneered a combination of video and performance in 
order to develop new sites for her own dance-work. Weis's condition has 
slowly worked its way into the dramaturgy of her work; the presence 
of MS ghosts her work as she investigates alternate ways of envisioning 
bodies on stage. Although she does not attribute her work with technol¬ 
ogy to her MS - it was an interest developed prior to her diagnosis - she 
does credit it as a way back in to performance. 

Weis addresses MS as a condition influencing her practice but suggests 
that the word disability as a state of being is too limiting.® She explains 
that "over the years I've begun to feel that every time that word comes 
up, it has an attitude - 'disability' - it is a weak and victimized position. 
People who have had to really deal with physical problems and chal¬ 
lenges understand that it is a shifting of strengths" (Weis, 2000). When 
relating her condition to others she uses the example of aging: 

As you get older, everybody loses things, and everybody understands 
the word loss ... for people with physical disabilities the changes 
happen either more quickly or more dramatically ... so I understand 
why that's a category, disability, but there's something about the 
word ... you have to really make a lot of choices and priorities and 
take a lot of responsibility for your life and there are strengths that 
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happen. Disability only looks at what you are losing, and not how 
you shift the balance for yourself. It only looks at what you've lost. 

(Weis, 2000) 

Like my use of the term abject, the historical stigma of these labels often 
creates a tension between the bodies and their too frequent dismissal. 
In their ground-breaking Bodies in Commotion, Carrie Sandahl and Philip 
Auslander bring together essays that interrogate the intersection of 
Performance and Disability Studies, focusing on the possibilities of per¬ 
formance to dislodge ongoing cultural stereotypes, staging "disability" as 
in-process, as a doing: "to think of disability not as a physical condition 
but as a way of interacting with a world that is frequently inhospitable 
is to think of disability in performative terms - as something one does 
rather than something one is" (2005: 10). The matrix of possibilities for 
the word disabled within this category of "abject bodies" is for me not 
about bodies labeled disabled, but bodies that perform at an intersection 
with technologies, and in new configurations that ultimately remove 
the focus on loss and stigma attached to "disability" or the "abject."^ 

In "Dummy," Weis emerges from backstage to introduce the audi¬ 
ence to her "self" as opposed to her "head" who, she says, "focused 



Figure 4 Cathy Weis with TV in Electric Haiku: Calm as Custard 
Photo: Richard Termine. 
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on choreographed skills." "I know it is not easy without a hody," the 
corporeal Weis says gently as she brings out a similarly dressed, two- 
foot-tall foam puppet hody that attaches nicely to the monitor head (this 
"dummy" appears frequently in Weis's performance, a potent reminder 
of the "mind/body split" of MS). Weis's use of humor, movement, and 
interaction with the dummy shifts the abrupt Joe-like transformation 
into a powerful metaphor of visibility and presence, a cyborgean story 
that integrates the two "Cathys." Weis's newly formed cyber-alter ego 
seeks a friend when it expresses that "some people have a problem 
with sentient media ... [it was] only a matter of time before we started 
interacting back," timely words amidst ongoing societal debates over 
cloning and genetic engineering (see Kurzweil, 1999). Although the 
puppet's head is Weis's mediated own, and we recognize that the con¬ 
trol and creation is also Weis, like the robot Joe, she/it begins to take on 
a life of her/its own. In "Dummy," the abject puppet body is perhaps a 
literal reminder of Weis's own story, but it is not only an extension of 
Weis's physical condition but an entity of its own, chatting and argu¬ 
ing with Weis, performing a cyborgean duet. Here the cyborg theatre 
begins to take shape. While for example, Joe, or Ghostcatching make a 
movement towards the integration of bodies and technologies, it isn't 
until they begin to relate, to interact that both bodies and technologies 
move toward the cyborg. In "Dummy," the cyborg is both a literal and 
a metaphoric manifestation, asking what it means to have a body, to 
share a body, and what it means to lose physical control of your own 
body. 

Weis's cyborgean performance begins to rehearse new paradigms of 
hybrid corporeal/technological practices that encompass the differing 
strengths bodies can possess. For Jennifer Gonzalez, "imaginary repre¬ 
sentations of cyborgs take over when traditional bodies fail. In other 
words, when the current ontological model of human being does not fit 
a new paradigm, a hybrid model of existence is required to encompass 
a new, complex and contradictory lived experience" (1995: 270). Weis's 
cyborg performance reflects her own lived experiences. She resists being 
abject-ified on the basis of the inability to conform to traditional dance/ 
movement forms: "All movement is interesting - it's how you deal with 
it. On crutches, in a wheelchair, or wearing a brace, this movement is 
as interesting as a ballet dancer's if it has its own voice" (Weis, 2001a). 
Her work with technology provides her with means to not only produce 
movements she can no longer do alone, but it gives her a technological 
language through which to expand these movements to other dancers. 
She communicates with each of her dancers according to how they 
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individually process information and then applies different technological 
processes to their choreography. For one dancer, for example, she might 
use "a dreamscape ... for him to travel in," and for another she explains 
movement more "anatomically," - "that little space in between your toe 
has to widen as your knee gets over your left" (Artopia: Dance, 2005). 
Watching the movements Weis devised for each of the dancers she refers 
to in this quotation, it's fascinating how similar to these descriptions the 
technological languages she had chosen for each of the dancers was. For 
example, in Scott Fleron's "dreamscape," Fleron wears all white - a white 
cap, a short skirt with a round white tube sewn into its hem, and white 
leggings - and walks carefully along a plank, slowly touching his toe 
and then foot onto the surface as a camera at the end of the plank cap¬ 
tures and projects in extreme close-up almost surrealist shots of his feet. 
Weis understands the camera's languages and constantly surprises her 
audiences with new and imaginative innovations between bodies and 
technologies. She maintains that "technology with imagination is a way 
of expanding voices so other people can listen to them ... it is important 
to break boundaries so things don't stay the way they are" (Weis, 2001a). 
Her work reconfigures not just her own body but all her dancers' bod¬ 
ies as they intersect with technologies. The bodies that emerge through 
this intersection might be extreme - close ups, disorienting, expanded 
to giant sized on screen, in fragments - and here, in this performance 
space, represent the "expanding voices" of multiple bodies. 

Tropes of corporeal transformation and cyborgean intertwinements 
weave through Weis's work. She has grown more comfortable with 
incorporating her body's condition into her narratives. While once 
pushed aside in favor of other "shifting strengths," Weis's MS narrative 
is no longer itself abjected but features more prominently on her stage. 
The ideas in the 1999 "Dummy" have been recycled and reformed and 
in a version in 2005, in Electric Haiku: Calm as Custard, performed at 
Dance Theatre Workshop in New York, Weis and performer Jennifer 
Miller dance a duet as the now familiar face-in-a-monitor circulates 
through the audience. Once Miller leaves the stage and Weis is alone 
with her talking head, the narrative shifts from the lightness of the 
earlier version to a personal narrative about MS and the body. The Weis- 
in-the-box recounts a long story about being called for Jury Duty, in 
which she recalls feeling exhausted and explaining to the official that 
although she wanted to serve, she might be too tired to continue. The 
official begins to relate his own personal connection to MS (his brother 
had just been diagnosed) and asks her for advice. During this narrative, 
Weis moves to center stage and begins to dance with cameras; her image 
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is projected on stage, camera in front and behind her, both images over¬ 
lapping, moving simultaneously with Weis's dancing form. As the story 
unfolds and Weis retells how she explained MS to the man, the ideas are 
simultaneously, if abstractly, danced on stage. We hear: 

The hrain, spinal column, and nerves form the communication net¬ 
work of the hody. The hrain and spinal cord send messages through¬ 
out the body along these cable-like nerves. These messages, neurons, 
they travel really fast along the nerve coating called myelin. That's 
why people with MS have many different symptoms depending on 
where the myelin has been corroded. The muscles are ok, its just the 
messages can't get through ... It feels like 1 have two different bodies, 
and everything that used to happen automatically 1 have to con¬ 
sciously make it work .... as if [diver] Greg Louganis and Margaret 
Thatcher were in the same body. The two sides just don't mesh. 

(Weis, 2005) 

In the dance we see both Weis and her projected selves moving slowly, 
deliberately. Her left arm rises up but two arms appear to lift on screen; 
Weis controls her body to make the images on screen merge and 
dance together as a unit. She brings the sides of her body together. 
Choreographing body and video, Weis presents multiple bodies that 
merge in new agencies. Her own body is foregrounded and controls the 
dance that emerges through the cyborg relationship with the camera. 

The abject or "disabled" label is not, as Rosemarie Garland Thomson 
has remarked, a "property of" the body itself, only a misguided limita¬ 
tion of what these bodies might instead be: 

I intend to counter the accepted notions of physical disability as an 
absolute, inferior state and a personal misfortune. Instead, I show 
that disability is a representation, a cultural interpretation of physi¬ 
cal transformation or configuration, and a comparison of bodies that 
structures social relations and institutions. Disability, then, is the 
attribution of corporeal deviance - not so much a property of bodies 
as a product of cultural rules about what bodies should be or do. 

(1997: 6) 

Weis's work has reflected a shift over time: from the trauma of her ini¬ 
tial diagnosis, she has developed and articulated alternate cyborgean 
subjectivities that do not attempt to be understood as the equivalent 
of able-bodies norms, but instead pose challenges to expand cultural 
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understandings of the body. Weis's process could be considered what 
Dominick LaCapra would call "writing trauma," processes of: 

acting out, working over, and to some extent working through in 
analyzing and "giving voice" to the past - processes of coming to 
terms with traumatic "experiences," limit events, and their sympto¬ 
matic effects that achieve articulation in different combinations and 
hybridized forms. 

( 2001 : 186 ) 

Although for LaCapra it is never fully possible to "write trauma," because 
it cannot be localized or pinpointed in a fixed moment, the notion of 
writing trauma acts as a metaphoric distancing device through which 
to address various traumatic experiences. Weis has "written her trauma" 
with the aid of the technologies she uses on stage. Through these on¬ 
going experimentations between the body and technologies Weis writes 
and rewrites the trauma of her diagnosis, imaginatively producing 



Figure 5 Cathy Weis, Electric Haiku: Calm as Custard 
Photo: Richard Termine. 
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narratives that refigure what might be considered abject into less limit¬ 
ing cyborg-subjectivities. 

Weis's cyborg theatre unites bodies with technology to create figures 
undiminished by physical or psychological limitations placed on the 
fleshy body. Her own physical limitations become visibly evident when, 
at times, she wears her leg brace in performance. She has gradually 
accepted wearing the brace in performance after a period of self-con¬ 
sciousness, as she explains: "1 wore this really tight sexy black dress 
and 1 had my brace on, 1 was in your face ... it was kind of liberating 
to do this, to wear something sexy and have this brace on - and it was 
still sexy!" (Weis, 2000). In Weis's later work, she frequently wears her 
brace, bringing to her dancing "character" some of herself, reinforcing 
Thomson's point (about disability in literature) that: "If disabled charac¬ 
ters acted, as real people with disabilities often do, to counter their stig¬ 
matized status, the rhetorical potency of the stigma would be mitigated 
or lost" (1997: 12). Weis's em-brace-ment of her shifting identity adds 
to the power of her on-stage persona. Watching her dance with both 
brace and technological image 1 was taken by the beauty of her move¬ 
ment; Weis's techno-dance sweeping through the image-saturated space 
transformed narratives of the "abject" or "disabled" body into ones of 
"extraordinary" strength. 

Global shifts: Yubiwa Hotel 

The technological enthusiasm of the late 1990s seemed to shift irre¬ 
versibly in 2001; the heights of technology literally collapsed to the 
ground. Before the phone lines went down on September 11th, my 
mother called, urging me to turn on the television to see that a plane 
had crashed into Tower One. 1 did not even need the television since 
1 could see the towers at a distance from my bedroom window, but 1 
alternated between distance and the mediated close-up as the world 
around me changed. The events of that day and the weeks that followed 
were, like Kristeva's corpse, "a border that has encroached upon every¬ 
thing" (1982: 3). For many of us, perhaps especially for New Yorkers, 
our subjectivities shifted on this day and whether we chose patriotism, 
denial, activism, or despair, we were unable to remain neutral, without 
concern, or distant. The abject bodies of this event, and of this section, 
are bodies lost, foreign, distanced. Many interpretations of the bodies of 
9/11 have preoccupied the global imagination in the past decade - the 
falling, crushed, and lost bodies within the Towers; the perceived to be 
abjected bodies whose move into subjectivity prompted the act; the at- 
risk responder bodies; the bodies of the mis-recognized post 9/11; the 
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absent bodies of communities - they all serve to focus this next section's 
attention to a negotiation of bodies in telematic, or internet-based, or 
telecommunication-driven performance. 

As Steve Dixon has pointed out, "telematic performance came of 
age in the late 1990s," and artists such as Paul Sermon, Susan Kozel, 
Troika Ranch, George Coates, Lisa Naugle, Adrienne Wortzel, and oth¬ 
ers pioneered tele-connections initially through telephone lines, and 
then through video-conferencing and internet connections (2007: 423; 
see also Sermon). John Mitchell, Johannes Birringer, Lisa Naugle, Ellen 
Bromberg, and Douglas Rosenberg established ADaPT, the Association 
for Dance and Performance Telematics in December 2000 to develop 
exchanges between telecommunication devices, and the company 
Station House Opera has created internet-connected performance 
throughout the past decade: Live from Paradise (2004-5), The Other is 
You, and Play on Earth (2006), and What's Wrong with the World? (2008) 
(see Leader; ADaPT). Through performance and installation, these inves¬ 
tigations link bodies within local and global venues, exploring ideas of 
connectivity that these technologies promise. In general, telematic 
performance practices can replicate, at least metaphorically, conditions 
of abject bodies - bodies tenuously thriving through technology (on 
life-support systems for example), or bodies kept at a distance (in exile 
or detained) - however, rather than staking a claim for all telematic 
performance's relationship to the abject, 1 look instead at two specific 
internet-based performances in 2001, Yubiwa Hotel's Long Distance 
Love, and Cathy Weis's "Not So Fast, Kid!". In these performances, espe¬ 
cially in the weeks and months following 9/11, ideas of proximity and 
the conditions of abjection that are often produced through distance 
and (mis-)understanding imagine specific cyborgean performance 
examples that bring "abject" bodies into focus as they move toward the 
cyborg. 

Less than two months after the events of September 11th, Una 
Chaudhuri posed a challenge for theatre post-9/11 in an article for New 
York's Village Voice. She suggested that playwrights work to explore the 
multicultural forces that drive the world and asked for "a searching 
theater rather than a cathartic one, a wounding theater rather than 
a healing one, a theater willing to question all those towering twin 
monoliths - East and West, artist and critic, terrorism and war, us and 
them - that dwarf our humanity" (Chaudhuri, 2001). Implicit bina¬ 
ries are too simplistic and too persistent to easily counter, but in the 
qualities Chaudhuri hopes for - searching, wounding, questioning - 
are found challenges and confrontations to the ease with which 
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globalization becomes a facile word. They may not solve any problems 
on the ground, but they can create complicated spaces of disquiet that 
reposition our "being-in-the- world.Although it took place prior to 
Chaudhuri's article, the telematic performance of Yubiwa Hotel's Long 
Distance Love in Brooklyn immediately after 9/11 posed some of the 
questions Chaudhuri asks. While 1 also remember its healing poten¬ 
tials, they were perhaps unintentional to the questions the piece posed 
about global communication and exchange. The nature of telematic, or 
web-linked, performance is that of connection. Because it establishes a 
form of feedback loop from one performance space to another and back 
again, it is based on the idea of mutual exchange, or what Chaudhuri 
considers reciprocity. Her article proposes this term as the basis from 
which to ameliorate the ongoing binaries associated within globalized 
technologies and media: 

Someone remarked recently that "terrorism is the downside of 
globalization." 1 dream of a theater that asks what (on earth!) the 
upside of globalization is. Which means that 1 dream of a theater 
based on the principle of reciprocity, of making sure that we under¬ 
stand as much about those parts of the world as they are expected to 
understand - even accept - about us. 

(Chaudhuri, 2001) 

In my experiences as an audience member for a variety of web-based 
performances, it is in fact reciprocity that binds them, even if their nar¬ 
rative, or mise-en-scene remains disjointed or not fully developed. The 
reciprocity between performers, sometimes tenuously linked via weak 
tech connections, or audiences, peering at each other or venturing a 
wave in the dark, is their strongest link. Sitting in the audience I can 
at times feel a yearning, a desire for connection and communication 
that almost reaches through the screens. Uniting bodies local, global, 
near, far, through technological links, screens, and performance will not 
undo the complicated historical relations and troubles between com¬ 
munities, but these performances act as an open channel for bodies to 
meet and have a reciprocal exchange. 

One driving force post-9/11 in New York City was the need for com¬ 
munity. People flocked together in those weeks: at vigils and memorial 
services, volunteering to help at the site and at shelters, organizing 
community food, clothing, and supply drives. In Brooklyn, we still had 
little phone service, were only getting one television station, and fear 
of another attack made riding the subway seem risky, but the need for 
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community was pressing. Just 11 days after the Towers fell, I was sur¬ 
prised to find myself back at the theatre. I had pre-booked tickets to see 
the Japanese company Yubiwa Hotel, who were performing locally and 
using the Internet to link performance communities. The production, 
planned prior to 9/11, was taking place in Brooklyn at a small theatre 
space by the waterfront under the Manhattan Bridge called RedLab 
Theatre, and simultaneously at performance space Club Asia P in Tokyo. 
Long Distance Love set up a series of exchanges - between actors divided 
through distance, and between audiences, eagerly wanting to speak to 
each other. These exchanges united bodies through technology and 
provided a welcome space to communicate, but at the same time com¬ 
plicated the notion of distance and communication through both the 
often aggressive interactions between characters on different sides of 
the performance and the frequently erratic web connection. By blend¬ 
ing bodies and conceptions of bodies, and layering them through the 
languages of culture, memory, and telematic technologies. Long Distance 
Love created a cyborgean reflection on the bodies in the theatrical space 
as well as the many bodies ghosting this production in the aftermath of 
a human-technological collision. 

The audience in Brooklyn sat in a long, cramped, narrow room fac¬ 
ing a shallow stage with a large screen house left. We were triangulated 
between the performance space and the screen, with a clear view of 
each element. The show I went to was a matinee (due to the 14-hour 
time differences, the only other show was at midnight) and during the 
performance I could see glimpses of the enthusiastic audience in Tokyo. 
The themes and structure found within Long Distance Love - childhood 
(female) aggression and play, the tenuous global technological link 
between communities, and the desire for contact between audiences - 
could not have been predicted to resonate as they did during this time, 
but our relationship with technology had shifted and this production's 
attempt to link cities reinforced the power of the immediacy of perform¬ 
ance. The abject of and around this production was, for me, understood 
on many levels: at first, the ghosted abject bodies of the dead, the lost, 
the helpless, the victimized, and the blamed surrounding 9/11 echoed 
into this (and indeed any performance around this time); within the 
production there was a complex layering of child's bodies mapped onto 
adult bodies, and representations of women acting as children within 
this layering, on another level were juxtapositions of differently sized 
bodies and the aggressions between them - all of these abjects collided 
in this space of theatre, itself a space that is not me, not the other, but 
what allows me to exist in the world. 
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The piece was structured in four segments, each made up of two 
actors, one in New York and one in Tokyo. Each coupling played 
out typical and often aggressive child's play, and all the actors were 
women dressed as little girls. Age and the abject are connected here; 
aging female bodies cast away and reabsorbed and represented as "girl" 
bodies. Yubiwa Hotel, an all-female company, frequently addresses 
Japanese "girl culture" in their work through the inclusion of extreme 
body types, nudity, eroticism, aggression, as well as little girl "cute." 
These depictions of the female body are abjected visions of the female 
norm, extremes that Hitsujiya productively recycles and reforms in 
much of her work. In an interview with director Shirotama Hitsujiya, 
Kei Hibino contextualizes Hitsujiya's feminism: 

Hitsujiya's portrayal of women stands out because it highlights the 
condition of Japanese women, especially of her contemporaries, and 
the lack of conscious feedback or analysis by women of their own situa¬ 
tion in social and political contexts. Hitsujiya's work suggests a resist¬ 
ance against gender dichotomization, and her women are fighting 
back against the women within themselves. 

(Hibino and Mao, 2001: 178) 

The representations of women - literal and figurative - are complex and 
multi-dimensional in Yubiwa Hotel's work. The women in Long Distance 
Love often seemed in competition with one another, fighting for their 
position in the duets, sometimes working together, communicating 
across the distance, and other times struggling to claim their agency. 
They represent a larger level of representation within Japanese culture 
and ultimately work to undermine stereotypes of little girl cuteness 
that acting as children might convey. Katherine Mezur explains that 
"while these performers do not use 'feminist' to describe their work, 
they perform what I would call a subversive (if not confrontational) 
'feminist' physical style ... which probes the contentious world of an 
enforced patriarchal ideology through outrageous fantasy" (2003: 53). 
The aggressive girl characters in this production exemplify the abject by 
actively thrusting aside representations of both adult and "cute" little 
girl to counteract (patriarchal) expectations of how women should act. 

The abject bodies of Long Distance Love could be identified through 
the representation of women as little girls, acting in rebellion and refus¬ 
ing to conform to notions of norms. Mezur identifies in the company's 
overall work what she calls "mutant acts," a phrase that closely corre¬ 
sponds to my reading of the abject. She writes that, "mutant little girls 
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Figure 6 Yubiwa Hotel's Long Distance Love, written and directed by Shirotama 
Hitsujiya, performed at Club Asia (Tokyo) and One Arm Red (New York) in 
September 2001 
Photo: ©2001 Yubiwa Hotel. 


re-shape from cute and cuddly, sweet and fluffy, into personae whose 
constructed bodies may tease, seduce, turn on, self destruct, or inflict 
pain on other brings" (2003: 52-3). The girls that comprise the charac¬ 
ters of Long Distance Love disturb us with their play, which grows violent 
in their exchanges. In one segment an extremely thin woman in Japan 
and her much larger co-actor in New York tease each other in a hurtful 
name-calling exchange: "big fat cow," "bite-me," "potbelly," "bean¬ 
pole." A doll is thrown "through" the distance at the other, appearing 
from one stage to the other. The depiction of little girls in Long Distance 
Love wearing frilly white dresses with their hair tied up in ponytails and 
ribbons creates an unsettling image on the adult bodies of the actors. 
This mutant condition, as Mezur describes it, can function as abjection: 
"The mutant little girl can dislocate our senses, our physical percep¬ 
tions, until 'normal' falls apart" (ibid.: 53). Hitsujiya may pursue these 
images in her work to question the roles of women (in Japan), but in 
Long Distance Love, she also poses these questions more broadly through 
the technological extension between actors and audiences in Tokyo 
and New York, opening up a space for contemplation of other liminal 
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bodies.Mezur contends that these girl bodies are already in a liminal 
space of possibility; "the Japanese shdjo, or 'little girl' occupies a popular 
and powerful space apart from the norm, a strategic space of mutation 
or mutantcy" (ibid.: 55). Hitsujiya presents different types of child's 
play, moving from familiar childhood experiences to more bizarre and 
aggressive ones. From the simple long-distance teasing ("I'd beat you 
up if you weren't in Japan”), to aggressive play with imaginary objects - 
in one section one "girl" holds a large candy cane, the other a mirror, 
props that through the scene transform into other objects, a horse, a 
baton, and then a machine gun. The woman-as-girl bodies aggressively 
act back at each other through the screened distance, disrupting and 
removing association to the child's body through actions and bodies 
that are clearly not children's. Their play turns to violence, one couple 
begin a striptease, one plays with a knife and the girls both begin to 
bleed from the mouth. These mutant or abject acts disrupt "normal" 
child's play and foreground tropes of loss - of innocence, of childhood, 
of childhood bodies. 

The composite bodies of Hitsujiya's actors - part woman, part girl, 
some "here," some "there" - offer possibilities for a cyborgean subject. 
The characters, dressed in their little girl costumes, could be parts of a 
"whole," united through their on-screen exchanges but leaving gaps and 
questions about what a "whole" might mean. In an analysis of Japanese 
performance featuring a "corporeal flatness," Uchino Tadashi recognizes 
in Hitsujiya's style a cyborgean quality (describing their 2003 Passion): 

Through diverse technologies of performance, Hitsujiya seems to 
intuitively make a positive gesture toward the cyborgian nature of 
postmodern female subjectivity's "lived body" - the body as it is 
lived by its owner, which can only be perceived as coexistence of 
body parts. Still, we can ask if this is only another version of "the 
metaphorical body," "the body as representation," ... Or is this some¬ 
thing else, a much celebrated, at least theoretically, post-humanist 
version of the body, the body as surface, for instance? ... Yubiwa 
Hotel performs the failure of their search for language, or languages, 
to perform "themselves." 

(2006: 63) 

The post-human here is read as a surface body, yet Hitsujiya complicates 
not only notions of the (female) "human" through readings of com¬ 
posite bodies but she also, in Long Distance Love, allows them to inter¬ 
relate through a technological device, the language used to "perform 
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'themselves.'” The technological and literal in-betweenness of their 
"long distance" shape the liminality for actors and audiences alike on 
both sides of the performance. For the New York audience, the grainy 
mediated images from Tokyo acted as a reminder of the blurriness of 
borders and boundaries that kept performances and worlds apart, yet 
it also reminded us of the intertwinement of distance and closeness 
that these bodies and technologies produced. Producer Shigeru Ueda 
writes in the Long Distance Love program that, "Yubiwa Hotel plays with 
the state-of-the-art, fin-de-siMe communication tools as if they were 
play phones made with two paper cups connected with tightly drawn 
strings" (Ueda, 2001). The attempt to turn corporate web conferencing 
tools into physically manipulated child-like play things served to weave 
the technology into the narrative as the actors attempted communica¬ 
tion through the web-string. However, it also, perhaps unintentionally, 
resulted in an in-between state between cup-and-string and high-tech 
system; the effect was that of communicating over grainy broken-up 
feeds with time lags and delays that were often over five-seconds long. 
Although the sense of frustration in dealing with the delays for both 
the performers and the audience grew throughout the performance, 
the fragile web stream acted as a connective device between "states," 
worlds, cities, all while it mirrored the more fragile global connections 
of the world outside the theatre. While the technological "language" of 
this performance was at once read as a contributing factor in the pro¬ 
duction of "girl culture” so firmly guiding normative representations of 
women in Japan, it was at the same time not a strong enough force to 
steady the links between worlds and representations; the body/technol¬ 
ogy link is in question, creating images that cannot be sustained, and 
yet acting as a necessary tool for connection. 

The web link took on another role once the performance was over, as 
a shaky bridge linking audience bodies. Audiences can become points 
of contact in telematic performance, witnesses to a piece of the per¬ 
formance rather than objective reporters of it as a whole. Long Distance 
Love was followed by a, perhaps spontaneous, question and answer 
session between audiences in Tokyo and New York. In her writings on 
trauma, Cathy Caruth suggests that addressing trauma requires a listen¬ 
ing and speaking, and might be located, for example, "in the survivors 
of the catastrophes of one culture addressing the survivors of another" 
(1995: 11). Although New Yorkers had access to email by this point, the 
live sputtering video stream coming from Japan showed us in the audi¬ 
ence the expressions of concern and shared feelings on the faces of the 
audience in Japan. Even though this technological link that spanned 
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from Tokyo to the still burning New York was unsteady and incapable 
of fully bridging the trauma people felt, knowing that this community 
so far away was in the room, talking with us, provided some exchange 
of comfort. Unlike the engagement with the internet which is so often 
anonymous and singular, the audience here formed a performance com¬ 
munity through the bi-directional exchanges. As I click on a computer 
I can go anywhere in the world, however, sitting in the dark, as audi¬ 
ence for this performance, 1 am aware, that in seeing, 1 am also seen. 

Drawing on discourses of trauma studies, Ann Cooper Albright pro¬ 
poses that witnessing: 

raises the stakes of audience engagement, sometimes making the 
audience member uncomfortable, sometimes provoking highly 
charged responses to the work. This is particularly true of dances that 
foreground issues of social, political, and sexual difference in ways 
that make the spectator aware of the performer's cultural identity as 
well as his or her own cultural positioning. 

(1997: xxii) 

This type of telematic work frequently asks the audience to negotiate 
the technologically collapsed distance and engage actively, whether 
in discussion or as pieces of the larger composite performance being 
constructed. "To witness something implies a responsiveness," writes 
Albright, posing a challenge to all audiences: "the response/ability of 
the viewer toward the performer ... What I call witnessing is much more 
interactive [than the consuming gaze], a kind of perceiving (with one's 
whole body) that is committed to a process of mutual dialogue" (1997: 
xxii). The audiences in Japan clamored to know how the New York audi¬ 
ences were coping with the tragedy and wondered if we could find any 
resonance in the piece we had just seen. The answers represented the 
mixture of still-fresh emotions in the crowd. One young man stood up 
and spoke of the loss of a good friend of the family and said this "escap¬ 
ism" was exactly what he needed. Others made connections between 
the girlish aggression and power plays across cultures. There was ulti¬ 
mately a sense of relief from Tokyo to have heard stories from New York 
and to have shared this time as a community. Perhaps the multi-layer¬ 
ing of bodies and technologies was an intentional component of the 
piece. Perhaps the theatrical moment was a collision of coincidence. 
Either way, the bi-directional connections between actors and between 
audience members put bodies in dialogue through technology at a time 
when the media and "forces of globalization" were touted as contributing 
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factors of the 9/11 events; the reciprocal cyborg interactions put all of 
these ideas in question. 

Telematic SHIFTs: LIPS 

The technological connections upon which telematic performance is 
built are reminders of the instability and tenuousness of bodily pres¬ 
ence. Although the links have grown stronger over the past decade, 
they are imperfect connections and often unintentionally show their 
blemishes - grainy feeds, out-of-synch sound, freezing frames. The tech¬ 
nologies individual artists choose to work with are important exten¬ 
sions of their own way of experiencing the world; for Weis, the turn 
to telematic performance practice is a natural extension of her earlier 
work with framing, distance, absence, and presence, but where on-stage 
technologies previously extended and augmented her own and the 
immediate bodies of her dancers, in her web-linked work they extend 
to bodies from around the world. Her collaborations with international 
artists have furthered the narratives in her earlier work; in what she has 
called Live Internet Performance Structure, or LIPS work, bodies need 
not be physically present to have a performing agency - the absent, 
abject body converges with technology to construct a cyborgean agency 
in performance. The composite cyborg bodies Weis has developed on 
stage here expand outward to include human bodies in distant loca¬ 
tions and non-human animated bodies. These performative corporeal 
constructions further develop Weis's bodily "trauma" of her shifting 
strengths, allowing her to claim a cyborg stage. Through dramaturgical 
content, inclusion of animated characters, and through the choreogra¬ 
phies of distance Weis gives voice to her own adjected body, playing out 
"wounds” that, in the retelling, become her strength. 

A key element of the abject-technologic transformation into a cyborg 
subject is how the examples deal with the trauma of abjection. Kristeva's 
abject is a confrontation with traumas of birth and death, the inexpress¬ 
ible, the unconfrontable. Traumas, whether personal or historical, play 
out again and again over time confronting us with who we are and 
what we have experienced. The telematic connection between countries 
and bodies provides Weis with a site through which to address her own 
physical trauma by moving through it, in the retelling. As in the post¬ 
show discussion of Long Distance Love, these explorations search for con¬ 
nections between cultures, but here also form pathways through Weis's 
own personal experiences. These open pathways, as Caruth explains, may 
move through individual to historical traumas, providing links for better 
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understandings between cultures: "This speaking and this listening - a 
speaking and a listening from the site of trauma - does not rely, I would 
suggest, on what we simply know of each other, but on what we don't 
yet know of our traumatic pasts. In a catastrophic age, that is, trauma 
may provide the very link between cultures" (1995: 11). In both Long 
Distance Love and Weis's LIPS work, bodies and stories linked through 
long distance perform multifaceted traumas of abjection to emerge as a 
newly composite cyborg subject. 

The LIPS structure may best be understood through the literal image 
of the acronym LIPS - two separate entities making up a whole: two 
simultaneous performance events dependent upon each other, linked in 
time, and brought together through the live Internet feed. Weis struc¬ 
tures LIPS performances conceptually around two artists or groups of 
artists working from different sites but with the same fundamental tech¬ 
nical "language" - the web set-up, mixer, screen, and monitors. Each 
performance space typically has several layers: a local audience watch¬ 
ing performers who "partner" remote performers, who are themselves 
performing in their local space across the world. The remote performers 
of either side, who might be considered abjected by physical distance, 
are drawn back into the local performing space through the web-tech- 
nology which projects them onto a large screen; the technological 
set-up itself acts as a performer, a subject within the performance. The 
tech creates a third performance frame in which local bodies in a given 
space are mixed onto the already projected ones - the audience may 
see, for example, a performer in the physical space, a remote performer 
on screen, and a possible technological mixing together of these bodies 
within the screen as well. While the idea of the abjected-via-distance 
might serve as a general starting place for a reading of the abject in 
telematic performance, in Weis's 2001 "Not So Fast, Kid" its narrative 
and the introduction of non-human animations also develop variations 
of abject bodies that retrace Weis's own bodily condition. 

The affective labor necessitated by the links in Weis's Live Internet 
Performance Structure develops a sense of responsibility between per¬ 
formers. The work necessitates choreographies that unite local and 
distant performing bodies through a technological language. In her 
telematic choreography, Weis intentionally upsets the familiarity danc¬ 
ers have with embodied presence in a located space. The sense of prop¬ 
rioceptive and spatial positioning that has been disrupted within Weis's 
own body is replayed through her pairings between local dancers and 
projected partners. The dancers are able to rehearse ideas, but Weis often 
leaves an open sense of structured improvisation for the performance. 
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The fragility of the web link in Long Distance Love is in Weis's work 
replaced with the unpredictability that arises from the movement 
within the two structures. This openness produces an active tension 
between the bodies dancing together through the screen as it brings 
together the disparate pieces of the performance. Both sides of the per¬ 
formance are witnessed by audiences in the live space, but much of the 
mixing of images is only done locally and seen by the audiences of that 
particular mix. The layering produces an awareness of dislocation and 
reframing, and in the process of uniting co-located performing bodies 
through local mixes, it also poses more abstract questions about the 
impossibility of documenting a "whole." The work is always therefore 
in process; its uncontrollability is its strength. 

The impulse to integrate telematic technologies in performance is, 
for Weis, one of creating community and sharing imagination across 
different cultural sites. These long-distance artistic collaborations 
have thus far included exchanges with artists and performers in sites 
such as Prague, Budapest, and Macedonia. Like many other artists 
exploring alternate applications for developing technologies, Weis's 
use of telematic performance is filtered through her own experiences, 
resulting in a re-engagement of bodies often absent in technological 
exchange. Discussing exchange value, Margaret Morse maintains that 
"whether business or entertainment, in order to support a culture based 
on more than just the economic exchange-value of data, information 
that has been disengaged from the context of the subjects, time and 
place in which it is enunciated must be reengaged with personality and 
the imagination" (1998: 6). Although the early web conferencing tech¬ 
nologies used in telematic performance of the early 2000s has since 
transformed into in-house webcams, skype, and other computer video 
chat technologies, in the LIPS work, as in all of Weis's technological per¬ 
formance practices, the technology is negotiated as a performer, either 
with the personality of "Dummy" or as a connective tissue - the web 
connection - bringing bodies together in an imaginative exchange. 

Within the similarities of the technological LIPS structure Weis places 
comparable internal dramaturgical structures; "Not So Fast, Kid!" is a 
global story of three families told through their technological inter¬ 
connectedness. Generated through performers in the Skopje com¬ 
munity, the piece integrates one "family" of four in New York, another 
in Macedonia, and a third family of animated cartoon figures, created 
by illustrator Phil Marden, projected on a second screen in the New 
York performance space. The family units interweave diverse notions 
of bodies - present or absent, fleshy or flattened cartoon animations. 
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from one culture and another - that attempt to dance together in a 
cross-cultural-ontological triangulation. The core of the piece was the 
human exchange between dancers in New York and Macedonia, at 
times beautifully choreographed and full of unexpected images between 
the remotely paired dancers. However, disrupting these cross-cultural 
exchanges was the inclusion of the animation, funny little figures that 
danced across the screen, rolled their eyes, and wore a range of expres¬ 
sions as they watched and danced along. Although used as a humor¬ 
ous foil to the humans, these figures could also serve as a reminder 
of technology's presence in this show (the New York Times' review was 
headlined, "Making the Video Camera a Full Partner Onstage") and 
more importantly, of the layers of societal and global abjection - what 
and who must be pushed aside as cultural abjects might be overcome 
(see Dunning: 2001). 

The piece's narrative is based around a story of loss and resolution 
and rebirth. Weis explains that, "this piece is an attempt to connect 
with another culture. I went to Macedonia and asked artists there what 
story they would like to tell a New York audience. It could be anything. 
A fable. A war story. Something from the newspaper. The only rule was 
it could be no longer than one hundred and fifty words. This is our 
attempt to tell that story." The story, written by Davor Petrovski, goes 
like this: 

I took off my shoe for the hundredth time, and checked to see if the 
little pebble was still there. Yes, it was. Every night, in the silence, 
my father, waiting for me to fall asleep, made an incantation to the 
little pebble so it would know how to prick me better. Today I have 
begun my 7,608th life. My foot grew and tore apart the shoe. The lit¬ 
tle pebble fell out. From the bridge, I watched it falling into the river, 
disappearing in the unfeeling waters. In the East began the new day. 
The wind brought the Dawn and with her came the gypsies. I was 
thinking what to buy from the bazaar, sandals or moccasins. Finally, 
I decided it would be best for some time to walk barefoot. 

(Weis and Petrovski, 2001) 

As the three families perform the story, it reflects politics - the fall 
of communism, freedom, and growth; it tells a story of what must 
be cast off to stabilize identity. The story also seems to reflect Weis's 
own experience with the nagging pain on her right side, a pain that 
grew greater and began to cause her to fall until she was finally diag¬ 
nosed with MS. Each "family" tells the story differently, and nuanced 
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differently. Weis has them each perform on their own and then inte¬ 
grates the performers in a cross-cultural, hybridized exchange: she her¬ 
self dances with "Robert" from Macedonia and his words, garbled by the 
sound feed, are projected onto the screen. "Hi, I'm Robert. It's 3 o'clock 
in the morning here!"; the "father" in NY and Macedonian "mother" 
perform a duet; the little girl in the New York family dances with her 
animated counterpart. The tone of the piece varies from the comical, as 
animated eyes follow the physical performer around the space, to the 
poignantly beautiful, as when dancer Ishmael Houston-Jones dances a 
"solo" in the New York space that becomes a duet as his image is pro¬ 
jected and mixed simultaneously with the projected "mother" dancing 
in Macedonia. In front of the screen, Houston-Jones is aware of the 
interactions behind him and how his movement contributes to this 
complex picture. The images blur together at times, leaving a ghostly 
sweep of one's arm across the other's face, colors and textures blending 
into a cyborgean promise of crossed and connected boundaries, of lost 
pebbles and hopeful possibilities. The performers, physical, animated, 
and technologically-abled, all interact with each other, creating densely 
layered images that represent connections between people and coun¬ 
tries. The abject resonates throughout this piece as its "pebble." It erupts 
through Weis's mise-en-scene as a reminder of how problematically it is 
often applied; through notions of "foreign" bodies abjected through 
their distance from "us," or as a potent reminder of the immigrant 
body entering into "our" spaces. The animations, stuck on the screen, 
unable to materialize, but dancing along, both bodies constrained and 
limited, but also non-human bodies, those too frequently overlooked 
or absented to human concerns. The eruptions of the abject are how¬ 
ever, in this piece also interwoven with and through the technological 
links and projections that move the bodies from the painful reminder 
of the pebble to the barefooted freedom of a reconfigured identity. And 
through all this, I recognize Weis's own body. Weis's "pebble" of course, 
cannot fall out, but her ongoing experimentation with cyborg perform¬ 
ance continues to give voice to her own trauma; as she listens to other 
voices, she listens more closely to her own. 

In Unclaimed Experience, Caruth retells the story of Tasso's Tancred, 
a story Freud also told in his analysis of trauma and its repetition in 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle. Tancred accidentally kills his lover Clorinda 
and while wandering through a magic forest in anguish he slashes at 
a tree, only to hear the pained voice of Clorinda whose soul is now 
imprisoned in the tree: "The voice of his beloved addresses him and, 
in this address, bears witness to the past he has unwittingly repeated" 
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(Caruth, 1996: 3). Weis's body and those accompanying her on stage 
become "voices" for the re-presentation of her own bodily trauma, and 
through her, perhaps unconscious, continual attempts to work through 
this process, she also is able to listen to others. This distancing mecha¬ 
nism, as Caruth explains, is also a return, a return that connects back to 
possibilities of community: 

We can also read the address of the voice here, not as the story of the 
individual in relation to the events of his own past, but as the story 
of the way in which one's own trauma is tied up with the trauma 
of another, the way in which trauma may lead, therefore, to the 
encounter with another, through the very possibility and surprise of 
listening to another's wound. 

(ibid.: 8) 

Weis's personal journey is one of gradually telling her story, whether 
as part of the narrative or, in "Not So Fast, Kid!" perhaps unwittingly; 
Yubiwa Hotel's Long Distance Love retells the story of children's frailty, 
of aggression, and ultimately love. Caruth suggests that "it is always 
the story of a wound that cries out, that addresses us in the attempt to 
tell us of a reality or truth that is not otherwise available" (1996: 4). In 
listening to the wounds of others, the wounded can, in turn, be heard. 
These exchanges of reciprocity are found in the exchanges between 
bodies and technologies, in the mutuality in the cyborg. Although 
1 have placed more emphasis on the live bodies as they shift from 
problematic social construction to redistributed cyborg-subjectivities, 
it is the cyborg that provides a give-and-take between technology and 
humanity. The cyborg relies upon both the organic and the technologi¬ 
cal to be stronger than either alone. 

SHIFT work: conclusions 

Abject bodies considered in a cyborg theatre are active and empowered, 
they act with technological languages inventing cyborg-subjectivities. 
In what Constance Penley and Andrew Ross have called a "protopoliti¬ 
cal technoculture," these are bodies that evoke a response, that shift the 
way bodies enmeshed with technologies might be viewed. But the bod¬ 
ies are part of a larger narrative - of loss and of distance, of replacement 
and trauma. Protopolitical technoculture, for Penley and Ross, "covers 
the complex psychosocial process by which people, either individually 
or in groups, make their own independent sense of the stories that are 
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told within and about an advanced technological society" (1991: xv). 
Cyborg theatre tells these stories. Through performance, narratives of 
bodies are told and retold; bodies are put forward to risk their interac¬ 
tions with technologies: sometimes they are augmented, risking new 
configurations, other times they end up in foreign sites, and others are 
replaced by their technological extensions. The abject bodies in cyborg 
theatre are activists, in the sense Penley and Ross describe: "activism 
today is no longer a case of putting bodies on the line; increasingly, it 
requires and involves bodies-with-cameras" (ibid.: xv). As the cyborg 
theatre develops and other bodies - object, subject - shape it and "flesh 
it out," the examples here remain the activists. Weis, working against 
physical and financial odds, continues to develop her work with small 
budgets and amateur equipment. Her work retains a "rough around the 
edges," fragmented, tenuous quality and she has a commitment to her 
style. Her work is a resonant echo of her body; she frames the fragmen¬ 
tations and textures that this technology grants her. She is aware that 
technologies are changing rapidly, but says "1 am interested in artists. 
With corporations, how can you communicate? It is like pulling teeth. 
Of course it will all change and then you'll lose all the fracturing, all the 
beautiful stuff" (Weis, 2000). These activists are on the "bleeding edge" 
of experimentation with technology for their time. Maxwell, Jones, 
Cunningham, Hitsujiya, Weis and others have taken risks not only 
with their technological experimentation, but also with the bodies on 
their stages. In her New York Times review of Weis's "Not So Fast, Kid!" 
Jennifer Dunning pointedly commented that "in another few years Ms. 
Weis, who has been working with electronic multimedia dance longer 
than most, will make something of these techniques. But she hasn't 
yet" (Dunning, 2001). In fact, she has. In these works and others that 
continue to explore corporeal/technological exchanges, the technologi¬ 
cal "subject" may appear too new, or gimmicky, or unreliable to fully 
trust, but this work reclaims bodies lost, abject bodies to challenge 
norms as cyborg. 

While the examples I have cited have thus far been framed as turning 
points at the turn of the century, the notion of the abject persists - 
in bodies detained, disappeared, bodies deemed unworthy of rescue or 
respect - and by replacing, playing with, and examining these bodies in 
multimedia performance contexts, artists continue to challenge forma¬ 
tions of subjectivity. McKenzie proposes a challenge for the twenty-first 
century: "the age of global performance is not only populated by high 
performers, peak performers, star performers ... but also by the perfor- 
matively challenged ... the physically challenged, the economically 
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challenged, the digitally challenged .... Perform - or else: there is no 
performance without challenge” (2001: 171). The cyborg theatre can 
consider all of these performance challenges; it proposes an ongoing 
re-examination of corporeal-technological identity. By incorporat¬ 
ing technological languages alongside psychoanalytic, cultural, and 
personal stories that comprise the "abject," a cultural cyborg identity 
might emerge. Kristeva finally situates the abject in a most productive 
position: 

In abjection, revolt is completely within being. Within the being 
of language. Contrary to hysteria, which brings about, ignores, or 
seduces the symbolic but does not produce it, the subject of abjection 
is eminently productive of culture. Its symptom is the rejection and 
reconstruction of languages. 

(1982: 45) 

Because the abject subverts and questions symbolic language structures, 
it offers a site for change. In the examples I have cited, the audience is 
always placed in a position of engagement - these pieces challenge our 
"norms" and present bodies intertwined with technologies, bodies that, 
outside the space of performance, might not have the same agency as 
they do inside this space. 

For cyborg theatre practices to have any impact - on understandings 
of mediatized bodies, on how physical presence shifts through techno¬ 
logical languages - the space of theatre, bodies, and technologies in a 
reciprocal relationship to each other, is central. In McKenzie's perform¬ 
ance stratum, "the field of human-computer interaction is ground zero 
for the emergence of a new and powerful machine, the feedback and 
feedforward of world culture, transnational organization, and global 
information technology" (2001: 197). Td expand this to a larger field 
of physical-technological interaction that might be the site for asking, 
which worlds? How is the information distributed? And how do we 
define "ground zero"? Una Chaudhuri's article from the Village Voice in 
2001 remains one of the most lucid calls for what we as theatre practi¬ 
tioners and theorists must ask of our craft. "The theater ... might dedi¬ 
cate its remarkably flexible space - whether actual or virtual, indoor or 
outdoor, formal or otherwise - to putting us in touch with the big ques¬ 
tions of living in a big world" (Chaudhuri, 2001). Cyborg bodies have 
the potential to fill a space too often vacated by fears of the unknown, 
whether the fears relate to the loss of the live presence on stage, or are 
fears of what is abject or different. 
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One final challenge: a theatre in which the ahject body is no body 
at all. Richard Maxwell's Ads, which premiered in New York City in 
January 2010, asks "whether theatre is possible without a human pres¬ 
ence." Conceived of as a "live" performance, Ads is comprised of a series 
of recordings/projections, with no actors present. Maxwell creates the 
illusion of ghostly presence using the old stage trick. Pepper's Ghost, a 
simple technique used frequently in theme parks in which a projection 
upon a glass surface reflects the illusion of presence. Although an old 
trick, Maxwell uses it to question the materiality, or liveness, of theatre. 
The New York Times review of the piece comments that: 

[Maxwell] takes a leap further here, essentially removing the live per¬ 
former from the equation in this odd, quiet and affecting work. We watch 
videotaped images of men and women who step up onto that soapbox- 
or rather appear to - to offer their musings on the state of culture, 
the state of their minds and any number of other subjects circling 
loosely around the notion of beliefs .... What is novel - and perhaps 
provocative - is the notion that theater can take place without the 
direct participation of live people. Artists have been incorporating 
video and taped performance into theatrical works for many years, 
in many different ways, but there is usually some live component. 
Here the only one is the audience. "Ads" ... suggests in its quiet way 
that you can create humane, affecting works of theater without the 
literal presence of human beings. 

(Isherwood, 2010) 

From Maxwell's own Joe to Jones's Ghostcatching, the materiality of the 
body is called into question through and with technology - what does 
the body mean when it is both present and absent? What do identi¬ 
ties become through media and technological augmentation? What 
becomes of the space of theatre when the bodies have been left behind? 
Maxwell calls the experiment "a video that tries to make theatre," and 
explains that he attempted to include elements of theatrical convention 
including doing the recordings in one take so the audience could decide 
where to look (at the body, unlike the filmic directed camera eye) and 
using: "as many aspects of liveness as possible ... seeing the body from 
head to toe ... we will be giving people programmes, they will be sitting 
in seats proscenium style" (Maxwell, 2010). 

Like Kristeva's flat line, I understand Maxwell's Ads intellectually, but, 
physically confronted with a live theatre with no actors, 1 understand 
it at a different level, a level that precedes the languages necessary to 
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understand because they are, perhaps, still the future. And even when 
the techniques are "seen through" as Isherwood indicates, the missing 
physical bodies are disquieting: 

The technology is simple but bewitching. The digital videos are not 
seen on a traditional screen, but are projected onto a pane of glass 
fhe size of a full-length mirror set up in front of a black curtain (and 
the boxes). The life-size images are sharp and clearly defailed. The 
people look to be almost three-dimensional, but you can still see 
through them. They are present and not present, which lends a fris¬ 
son of pafhos, of insubsfanfiality, fo fheir fesfimonials. 

( 2010 ) 

Confronted with the absence of bodies, bodies uncannily mediated, or 
passing as a ghostly presence, these abject cyborg tech-bodies convey¬ 
ing their beliefs move us closer to a post-human condition. We long to 
both cling to and escape our bodies, we want to use technologies while 
we rail against its misuse, but bodies must be the starting point for any 
discussion of technology. They shape-shift and dance into other forms 
with technologies, but remain our reference to the world. For now. 
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"'Object" of CONTROL: Framing 
the Fragments 


The devalued "others" which constituted the specular 
complement of the modern subject - woman, the ethnic 
or racialized other and nature or "earth-others" - return 
with a vengeance. They are the complement to the modem 
subject, who constructed himself as much through what 
he excluded, as through what he included in his sense of 
agency or subjectivity. 

Braidotti, 2002: 174 


Out of CONTROL: La Fura dels Baus 

Filling the stage of the London Coliseum is the giant form of a naked 
woman, crouching on hands and knees, one arm reaching forward, 
mouth agape, frozen in alarm or pain. Two human heads appear as 
pupils in her eye sockets; they later move through her head and emerge 
from her mouth. These and the other human bodies expelled from this 
giant woman-set's orifices are the cast of La Fura dels Baus's production 
of Gyorgy Ligeti's opera, Le Grand Macabre staged for the English National 
Opera in 2009. In this production, an Ubu-like story of excess and decay, 
the oversized naked woman is the characters' playground, a corporeal 
metaphor for the opera's chaotic cityscape into which death descends 
to wreak havoc with its inhabitants. The body on stage has replaced an 
opening video depicting the inside of a flat littered with overflowing 
ashtrays, and empty food cartons - tubs of ice cream, a take-out pizza 
box - and a book on Breughel. This is the Breughelland of Ligeti's opera, 
a body abused - the camera cuts to a woman, "Claudia," mouth open 
in a panicked scream, perhaps having a heart attack, in pain. A close up 

94 
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of her distressed face remains visible as the lights shift and the projec¬ 
tion appears on the face of the model on stage. The model-woman is 
fixed throughout the production, capable of rotating to expose other 
orifices, and transformed by spectacularly lush projections that reduce 
her/it to a series of systems and processes: the body suddenly appears 
as a 3-D skeletal system, or as the digestive system with particles mov¬ 
ing through the bowels; a projection of fire representing the pain she 
might be feeling seems to consume the body structure; a film of a naked 
fleshy body rocking back-and-forth is projected upon it, making it seem 
to move. While the bodies that crawl out of her eye sockets and mouth, 
through her detached nipples, in and out of her vagina, or those having 
a party in her rear (the pieces that make up her buttocks rotate outwards 
to expose her insides) are the protagonists of this story and the agents of 
the action, they are also abject bodies in need of expulsion to maintain 
the health and life of the frame, the woman of the video. But through¬ 
out the performance, this woman is reduced to her body as a device for 
telling the story; this body - played-upon, manipulated, regulated, and 
naked - is no subject: this is an object body. 

Abject and object bodies are both bodies at a distance, bodies outside 
of our "selves." These bodies triangulate around the "subject" as those 
who are refused, rejected, desired, critiqued, or negotiated with. These 
are the bodies that reiterate who we think we are and where we fit in 
the world. The abject and object are bodies in play with the subject, 
reliant upon context and usage to differentiate between them. This 
interplay is purposefully structured as a triangulation to allow for the 
malleability of bodily contexts within fragmented cyborgean systems. 
Although the woman-as-set in Le Grand Macabre might be read, for 
example, as abject after her cinematic disappearance, or through the 
conditions of the litter-filled life she is leading in the video, 1 suggest 
that she is more glaringly seen as object - a body fixed, exposed and 
objectified - as the human actors (read dramaturgically as her soon-to- 
be-abjected insides) emerge from within and overrun her body. If the 
robot Joe presented audiences with a representation of the mind-body 
split, then Claudia presents us with a "body-body" split. Here, through 
the opera playing out within her, the inner workings of the body come 
to life - her "outer" body immobilized while her "inner" is acted out. 
Tropes of the inner workings of the body, familiar from such films as 
Fantastic Voyage, encourage us to see the external body as a stable loca¬ 
tion within which disease can be identified and targeted; on film the 
focus is shifted from the external body to those within it, while on stage 
the external body remains defiantly visible. Fixed and ever-present, we 
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Figure 7 La Fura dels Baus's production of Ligeti's Le Grand Macabre 
Photo: Stephen Cummiskey. 
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identify it as the object of study. Like the earlier historical examples 
of automata, frequently sexualized as a female, technological other, 
Claudia's bodies - fixed on stage like a butterfly pinned to a board and 
on screen as trapped in an excessive life - are depicted as the mon¬ 
strous, the commodified, the fetishized woman. The body double of 
the technological anthropomorphic machine is already, as Braidotti has 
suggested, "irrevocably other" and "as such it embodies the paradox of 
an irreducible singularity that serves as the model of expression for the 
innermost human faculties, while it renders them as external functions 
autonomous from the subject (2002: 216). Le Grand Macabre’s Claudia 
literalizes this inner-outer distinction. 

This twenty-first century body double however, remains firmly tech- 
nologized, as in Joe; in the end there is no fleshy body as "Claudia" 
shifts from screen to set and back to screen, never appearing "in the 
flesh." Where in the previous chapter, to play on Butler's famous title, 
abject bodies are bodies that [don't] matter, then the object bodies 
within this chapter are instead bodies that [don't] matter. By shifting 
the emphasis from the condition of the material bodies to the ideas 
or matters that make up the matter of the bodies themselves, abject 
transforms into object. The "object" bodies of this chapter are fixed 
representations of bodies presented for observation. Spectators remain 
detached, almost clinical observers, as bodies are revealed through 
techniques of mediatization, relying on processes of fragmentation, 
close-up, and varying technological modes to reveal bodies as proc¬ 
esses of identity, as regulated and playful possibilities, as organisms 
constructed through their deconstruction, as sites of and for labor. 
At the intersection with technology these bodies reveal, foreground, 
and deconstruct the "regulatory norms" that are always a part of the 
materializing processes that "matter." While Butler rethinks "norma¬ 
tive" subject formation through the production of the abject "who 
form the constitutive outside to the domain of the human" (1993: 3), 
this "outside" can also be broken down to include what 1 deem "object 
bodies," which frame the ideas through which the abject is maintained. 
By redistributing the "outside" I differentiate between the bodies of the 
last chapter, conceptually understood in relationship to their fleshy 
corporeal forms as rejected from within the body/self, and the more 
fixed and idea-constructed object bodies of this chapter that are kept at 
a distance, from the outside. These directional approaches are akin to 
Elizabeth Grosz's Mobius-strip model, a twisting figure-eight of internal- 
external, or material and discursive theories enabling subjectivity "to 
be understood as fully material and for materiality to be extended and 
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to include and explain the operations of language, desire, and signifi¬ 
cance" (1994: 210). However, when drawn together with technology, 
the abject-inside and object-outside move beyond reiterative loops into 
reconfigured cyborg subjectivities. 

Object bodies in this chapter are bodies regulated and fixed from the 
"outside in." The chapter explores a variety of configurations of object 
bodies: from Michel Foucault's disciplined bodies, constructed through 
societal power relations, to bodies subjected through impositions 
of gender or race, to the laboring bodies excluded in the production 
of film and other media. The use of the term object is here not an 
erasure of the materiality of the bodies involved, but rather a structure 
through which to examine, as did Foucault, conditions around bodies. 
For Foucault, discipline functions historically to "subjectify" bodies, 
to resituate them as objects of larger systems, such as the "state." Not 
merely surfaces however, Foucault's subjects are often "abject" bodies - 
the insane, prisoners, supposed sexual "deviants" - but his focus is on 
the structures of control that shape them as subject, the project Butler 
takes up in relation to the construction of sex and gender. Grosz too 
relies on Foucault's social constructedness, articulating a social object 
body understood from the outside in 

as a text to be marked, traced, written upon by various regimes of insti¬ 
tutional, (discursive and nondiscursive) power, as a series of linkages (or 
possibly activities) which form superficial or provisional connections 
with other objects and processes, and as a receptive surface on which 
the body's boundaries and various parts or zones are constituted, always 
in conjunction and through linkages with other surfaces and planes. 

(1994: 116) 

Like Grosz's "outside," the object bodies of this chapter are never solely 
object, but act as the "texts, linkages, and receptive surfaces" aimed at 
refiguring fixed notions of subjectivity. The too-often predetermined 
"subject" is constituted through its opposition to the object outside and 
its refusal of the abject inside. Object bodies are not those so threatening 
to subjectivity that they must be thrust aside, but are instead those exter¬ 
nally fixed and unmovable conceptions of "other" bodies that when 
moving toward cyborg subjectivities - seen in relation here to largely 
photographic, televisual, computer, and medical technologies - begin to 
shift and crack, exposing the materiality beneath such conceptions. 

The undoing of norms often takes place, pace Butler, through and 
within their ongoing reiterations. The cyborg theatre relies on the 
reiteration of the terms abject, object, and subject as ongoing tropes 
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specifically not to skip over en route to a sleek new post-human cyborg- 
subject, but to attempt their rethinking, to think about their undoing. 
These constructions cannot be dismantled easily, nor their sedimented 
effects swept aside, but they must be repeatedly re-examined to locate 
their openness to reinterpretation. Braidotti reminds us in the chapter's 
epigraph of the devalued "others" constituting the modern subject 
who have been rendered as "different," but occupy a strategic position 
foregrounding the power relations between object "others" and notions 
of "subjects." As 1 negotiate the object within this chapter, 1 am aware 
of its ongoing historical reiterative function as both facilitator and 
disrupter of normative subjectivity and, as well, of its ubiquity within 
cyborg theatre practices. Unlike the body doubling of the objectified 
woman’s body in Le Grand Macabre, my object category is constituted 
largely through the relationship between on-stage bodies and the now 
quite familiar screen on stage. Multimedia performance has consistently 
made use of the screen; large and small, individual or multiple, screens 
have become on-stage subjects. On-stage screens tend to stand in for 
technologies with the potential to visually and physically segment 
bodies for the viewer - the smaller spaces of the photograph, the tele¬ 
visual screen, the closely observed microscope - rather than the more 
immersive feel of large cinematic screens, in which bodies are merged 
within their environments (the subject of the next chapter). A 2010 New 
York Times article about media's ubiquity on theatrical stages referred to 
video projections as "nonhuman players" that frequently take the focus 
"because audiences' eyes tend to linger on screens” (Gates, 2010). This 
struggle between media and bodies, where to look and for how long, 
frames a productive tension that facilitates the object's transformation 
into cyborg. At this stage in the integration of technology on the theat¬ 
rical stage, there is often still (physically) room between on-stage bodies 
and screens prompting questions: How does media construct bodies? 
How are audiences conditioned to experience televisual screens? How 
malleable are bodies co-present with screens? Like Butler's reading of 
"sex," the object bodies that are deconstituted and refigured through 
their reiterations as cyborg pose questions that resonate and reverberate 
between the "object" and its technological representation: 

As a sedimented effect of a reiterative or ritual practice, sex acquires its 
naturalized effect, and, yet, it is also by virtue of this reiteration that 
gaps and fissures are opened up as the constitutive instabilities in such 
constructions, as that which escapes or exceeds the norm, as that which 
cannot be wholly defined or fixed by the repetitive labor of that norm. 

(1993: 10) 
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Through "gaps and fissures” - in some cases literal disjunctures between 
bodies and screens, in others, between the spaces of theatre and film- 
making - object bodies extend beyond "norms” to question and tease 
out the notions that attempt to fix them as "object." Technologies 
have a tendency to contain and limit bodies - fixing them on screens, 
through lenses, on x-rays, in parts - and theatre's appropriation of these 
technologies can either reiterate or expose these restraining boundaries. 
For the object body to emerge as cyborg, the spaces between technology 
and the body are necessary to remind us of the processes of construc¬ 
tion. The cyborg challenges any fixity, unhinging these readings of both 
bodies and technologies and reforming the fragments, gaps and all. 

Object bodies, in this chapter and elsewhere, call attention to the 
materiality of bodies through the reiteration of the ideas that construct 
them as object. In the Wooster Group's ongoing framing of fragmented 
identities or director Katie Mitchell's focus on bodies behind the scenes 
in radio or film production, the bodies on stage evoke, even if they 
do not intentionally illustrate, narratives about bodies in a techno¬ 
logical and televisual age. Preconditioned modes of seeing bodies are 
transformed through the inter-relationships between bodies and tech¬ 
nologies on stage; however, not all examples of object bodies or their 
connections to technology result in a transformative cyborg model. 
Fura dels Bans may have conceived "Claudia” as the larger dramaturgi¬ 
cal subject framing the opera, but ultimately the huge fixed set-body 
remains solely object. Illustrative of the inside-outside looping con¬ 
figuration of Grosz's Mobius-strip model, this set-body was transformed 
visually throughout the opera by projections signaling both the internal 
corporeal states and processes and the external as design, through pro¬ 
jections of star-like points of light, projections of a Bosch-like painting 
of skulls and body parts, or simply bathed in a wash of blue light to cre¬ 
ate contours for the actors to walk over. However, these transformations 
did not question the body's subjectivity. In weaving together theories 
that unite inner states of the body such as psychoanalysis, neurophysi¬ 
ology, and phenomenology with external theories configuring bodies as 
sites for inscription or social production, Grosz's model, if not Fura dels 
Baus's, goes some way towards addressing critiques of an essentialism of 
"natural” female bodies, or the erasure of the material body constructed 
by ideas, but, as Grosz acknowledges, its transformative potential is 
limited by its endlessly looping structure. 

Claudia is of course a metaphoric body, literally an object, and a 
dramaturgical subject. She takes shape as a "body” but is ultimately lim¬ 
ited as an object. Although the body is, as Grosz describes it, "an object 
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which somehow contains or coexists with an interiority, an object able 
to take itself and others as subjects" (1994: xi), the object Claudia can¬ 
not go this far. At the end of Le Grand Macabre, Claudia re-emerges as 
on-screen character; Ligeti's Death is a fraud, his predictions that the 
world will come to an end come and go; it was only an approaching 
comet. A bright light sweeps across the stage body, this isn't death after 
all. Claudia, now back to her ambulatory self on film, reaches for the 
toilet pull and with a cathartic flush, eliminates the threat. She rinses 
her face, smiles in the mirror, and is recovered. Like Grosz's model, this 
depiction of a body (and Aristotelian theatre for that matter) is limited 
in its transformative possibilities - neatly wrapped up with a literal 
catharsis. Claudia is never seen as the corporeal body-object who can 
"take[s] itself and others as subjects," and this is precisely where there 
is room for a cyborgean transformation, for a processual experience 
to occur, between the body and technology. The body re-emerges, but 
confined to the screen, immersed in technology, and without visible 
tension or spaces between bodies and technology - a flushing out of the 
abject and she is back to herself (on screen). She returns as dramaturgi¬ 
cal subject but remains an object body. 

In the sections that follow, I trace specific productions that produce 
varying conceptions of the "object" body - racialized bodies, bodies 
of shifting identity, bodies viewed through multiple lenses, laboring 
bodies - which, when enmeshed with photographic, televisual, medical, 
and meta-cinematic techniques, become cyborgean. Of the five major 
examples discussed, three are drawn from the Wooster Group, arguably 
the most widely known company consistently working at the cross¬ 
road of bodies and technologies. Their work has been documented and 
critically analyzed from perspectives of fracturings, fractals, nostalgia, 
deconstructions, pastoral, pragmatics, influences, and I include them 
here not only to foreground their importance in the development of a 
field of multimedia performance, but also to trace their multi-faceted 
uses of technology that complicate the notion of the object body as it 
is refigured as cyborg (see Auslander, 1997; Callens, 2001; Causey, 2006; 
Fuchs, 1996; Giesekam, 2007; Knowles, 2004; Quick, 2007; Savran, 
1986; Vanden Heuvel, 1991). Because of their reliance on a corporeal- 
technological relationship, the Wooster Group serves as a foundation 
for the object category, a category I contend facilitates much contempo¬ 
rary multimedia performance. The other examples included here, direc¬ 
tor Katie Mitchell's multimedia work, and the UK-based theatre group 
"imitating the dog," represent not only my own shifting site - a move 
from New York to the United Kingdom in 2004 - but more crucially 
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they represent a tension between theatrical and cinematic techniques 
in multimedia performance that highlights a move toward the subject 
chapter that follows. While fhis chapfer could easily have been sfruc- 
fured as a survey of the many companies and productions in the past 15 
or so years that have stimulated my "object body" conclusions, 1 have 
chosen to maintain an extended engagement with these specific works 
and fo tease out some of fhe many nofions of object becoming-cyborg 
that readers may also find in their own viewing experiences. 

Like others before me, my infent is fo trace the bodies that act as cata¬ 
lysts for change, bodies that disrupt and intervene against the ongoing 
limiting notions of "norms"; cyborg fheafre does nof seek to return 
the object body to its previous condition but rather to understand how 
these bodies and technologies are shaped in performance confexfs, how 
fhey reframe subjecfs in a fechnological age. On cyborg sfages, for the 
object body to refuse reiferafion as "object," for if to "illuminate the 
complex and dissymmetrical power-relations at work within the domi¬ 
nant subject position" ( Braidotti, 2002: 175) that Braidotti finds pos¬ 
sible in "difference," there must be bodies. Although the refigurations 
are cyborg, it is, still, the bodies that matter. 

Taking CONTROL: The Emperor Jones and the 
racialized/sexualized body 

One's outer life passes in a solitude haunted by the masks of others; 

one's inner life passes in a solitude hounded by the masks of one¬ 
self. 

(O'Neill, in Sfeen, 2000: 358; see also Cargill, 1961: 305) 

"The mimicry involved in the depiction of Brutus Jones relies on a 
topsy-turvy hall of mirrors," writes Shannon Steen, analyzing how 
Eugene O'Neill's conceptions of his own Irish heritage and whiteness 
were played out through the idea of blackness in his 1920 play The 
Emperor Jones (2000: 356). The play, one of O'Neill's early affempfs af 
expressionism, is a quesfioning of identifies 0ones and O'Neill's) thaf 
provides fhe Wooster Group with an apt vehicle for exploration of fheir 
own identify and its placement within contemporary frames of media- 
fizafion.i The play's fhemes of race, alienation, and desire are played 
out through Brutus Jones, a former Pullman porter who escapes from 
prison after killing a man and becomes the dictator of a small Caribbean 
Island. Working backward, O'Neill takes Jones on a journey into the 
night where he struggles to escape from the "natives" preparing a coup 
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against his rule and instead ends up facing his own fears, from his imme¬ 
diate past and memory (the murder of a fellow porter, and his life on 
the chain gang in prison), to episodes of a larger social history of slavery 
and African rituals. While Jones is hunted down by the islanders for 
attempting to re-create the very world from which he was escaping, he 
is haunted by the ghosts of a collective racial past - all seen through the 
lens of an Irish-American writer. The Wooster Group's production takes 
Sheen's mimicry a step further in selecting Kate Valk, a visibly white 
woman, to play Jones in blackface while wearing a voluminous Japanese 
style robe.^ The Group's "hall of mirrors" becomes a technological inter¬ 
play of photographic and video reflections of racialized bodies on stage. 
It reflects both the original production (by the Provincetown Players in 
1920) and the Group's own history; Valk's depiction references histories 
of racial objectification (including the Group's itself), while playing 
this role as profoundly "subject." All academic reading aside, Valk's 
layered portrayal of Jones produced in me at once a deep empathy 
toward Jones as well as a visceral shudder of shame at the unapologetic 
use of blackface on stage in the 1990s. At first, Valk's blackfaced, "jive- 
talking," racist depiction of O'Neill's Jones swaggering on stage in a 
heavy "Orientalist" style robe produced an object body reliant upon 
historically set and frozen parodies, and visual markers of race. Further 
interwoven with the specific technological choices the Group deploys, 
this depiction of the character emphasizes how the problematically 
deemed authorial "subject" controls and produces object bodies of race 
and gender. 1 begin with this example to suggest ways in which the 
interweaving of bodies and technologies produces, if it does not fully 
achieve, the conditions for the cyborg theatre to emerge. The interplay 
between physically present and technologized bodies in Emperor [ones 
demonstrates how the (female, racialized) object body frequently is sub¬ 
sumed within (white, masculinist, and technologized) norms. 

In selecting this play, the Wooster Group chose to engage with its 
historical and cultural frames; by choosing blackface for the portrayal of 
Jones the Group also reference their own past controversies.^ The 1920 
production of Emperor Jones by the Provincetown Players is historically 
best known as the first Broadway show in which a black actor, rather 
than a white actor in blackface, played a leading role. Originally played 
by Charles Gilpin, the role later went to Paul Robeson after Gilpin 
attempted to tone down O'Neill's racially problematic text. Although 
the role would be played by a black actor, the text is written in the 
heavy black dialect of the minstrel show and is full of racial slang that 
Gilpin resisted. At the time, Robeson championed the opportunity to 
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play a serious role and to represent himself on stage as a black man; the 
play has since been criticized for its racist depiction of Jones and the 
"natives" on the island they inhabit.Steen argues that O'Neill's interest 
in race emerges from his own outsider status: 

The actor imitates O'Neill's fantasy of blackness, which in turn is 
based on O'Neill's own feelings of exclusion and alienation produced 
by his ambiguously positioned Irishness. Brutus Jones, then, is an 
imitation of blackness that is itself really an imitation of whiteness. 

(2000: 356) 

Her argument does not legitimize or justify O'Neill's now stereofypical 
depicfion of Jones, but resituates it within psychoanalytic tropes of loss 
and melancholia by examining how O'Neill's Irishness led to his iden¬ 
tification with black Americans. From what is still a privileged position, 
O'Neill displaces his own anxieties upon those even less privileged. Steen 
proposes that for O'Neill, "the black body becomes a site on which the 
sense of alienation characteristic of modern experience is projecfed" 
(2000: 347). In the Wooster Group production, this displacement is trans¬ 
ferred to Valk, as a woman in a man's (at least authorially created) world. 
By choosing this play, the Wooster Group, a predominantly white com¬ 
pany led by director Elizabeth LeCompte, complicates the history of the 
original production's casting by absenting the black actor's body in favor 
of a woman's, wearing the mask of blackface fhat the black actor replaced. 
The casting and technological framing within the production explores 
and exposes the authorial "norms" - of O'Neill, fhe white character 
Smithers, of "Big Brofher," of fhe masculinist control of media conglom¬ 
erates - that place bodies as objects to be manipulated and observed. 

The use of blackface in Emperor Jones echoes the Wooster Group's 
notorious experimentation with blackface in their production of Route 1 
& 9, which juxtaposed a deconstruction of Thornton Wilder's Our Town 
with a reconstruction of a Pigmeat Markham comedy routine.* David 
Savran suggests that seeing these different elements as an antithesis - 
between the subdued coldness of Grover's Corners and the liberating 
expression of humor and dance associated with Markham's vaudeville 
routines - is ultimately an unproductive binary limiting possibilities of 
what he sees as non-hierarchical correspondences, or, a "surface map" 
(1986: 33) of associations. In the early 1980s, despite Savran's hope¬ 
ful reading, the piece evoked a great deal of controversy and resulted 
in the Group's loss of New York State funding over critical concerns 
of racism.® Savran's account and interviews with LeCompte point to 
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the Group's naivety; LeCompte called the use of blackface a theatrical 
metaphor and reported that "on a conscious level, it was a visual idea, 
an exercise in performance, a device to give the performance distance. 
Blackface offered a physical mask, as well as the throwaway vaudeville 
style and the 'non-acting' we had explored in porn films for Nayatt 
School" (Savran, 1986: 26-7). Like O'Neill's attempt to prohlematize his 
own Irishness, the Wooster Group, then a small underfunded "down¬ 
town" New York company, may have at first uncritically used race as an 
analogue to their "outsider" status as a theatre company. And yet, their 
decision to repeat its use in Emperor Jones suggests an intentional desire 
to reiterate this "surface map" as a means of challenging theatrical and 
societal boundaries. While their conscious use of blackface might be 
considered what Susan Gubar calls, "racechange ... the traversing of 
race boundaries, racial imitation or impersonation, cross-racial mimicry 
or mutability" (1997: 5), I argue that it is not merely applied as theat¬ 
rical metaphor in Emperor Jones, but through its reiteration becomes 
marker of the range of bodies distanced and objectified by author-ita- 
tive structures. Certainly, without critical reflection the Group's early 
work might be charged with "racial masquerading," a phrase Gubar uses 
to describe the long history of white racial appropriation: 

When white people portray African-Americans, they embody (and 
displace) them. The phrase 'Black Face' is meant to invoke the his¬ 
tory of burnt cork in minstrelsy, vaudeville, and film, but also the 
transfiguring effect of the staging of blackness on white subjectivity. 
Put simply, it is not nearly as easy to take off a black face as it is to 
remove a black mask. 

(ibid.: xx) 

The Group's choice to repeat the strategy of this "mask" of blackface is 
used in contrast to an even more confining mask of media. It is perhaps 
easier to take off the blackface then it is to reconfigure the confines of 
media representation. The blackface in Emperor Jones, disarming as it is, 
reinforces Gubar's point but in a reversed configuration. The interplay 
between (black)face and (mediatized)mask is what is at stake in Emperor 
Jones - Valk in blackface might at first seem a masquerade, all show, 
strutting and posing, but against Dafoe's mediated mask as the Cockney 
trader Smithers (in the original staging), the Group suggests a media¬ 
tized form of objectification that is often obscured. Blurring black/white, 
negative/positive, male/female, live/mediatized divides that fix bodies 
as object through histories of masculinist authorial processes. Emperor 
Jones returns us to the transformative possibilities of theatre. 
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Technology frames the Wooster Group production, acting as a mask 
of media in contrast to the non-mediated blackface of Valk's Jones. The 
piece begins and ends with media's intervention - a layering of photo¬ 
graphic and televisual technological masks that ultimately point to the 
use of signification over representation. Against the "white-washed" stage 
O'Neill specifies, three small, evenly spaced video monitors look out on 
a stark, white room. As the lights dim, an image appears on screen; a 
glowing white face with exaggerated black lips in a kind of reversed 
blackface speaks O'Neill's text as scripted, an old black woman deliver¬ 
ing a message to Jones in an unsettling thick "black" dialect. As audience 
eyes adjust, a figure is seen on stage speaking into a microphone - Valk, 
in kerchief and blackface. This simultaneous image, Valk's on-stage face 
wearing the (black) make-up mask that will be Brutus Jones, but on 
screen in (white) negative as the old (black) woman fractures the under¬ 
lying representations of blackness, women, and whiteness under the 
technological mask. This opening image, a reminder perhaps of O'Neill's 
authorial mask, through which his Irishness became the negative, 
or reverse image of blackness,^ sets up a technological mask of control 
that narrates the action. Roger Bechtel reads this image as "a hybrid 
that neither melds the two races nor privileges one over the other," 
but instead destabilizes any fixed notions of the binary combinations it 
foregrounds (2007: 148). The screen controls what we see, disallowing an 
identification with Valk as black, white, or female by signifying facades 
of identity - white constructed as black becomes a construct of white in 
an instant. The use of screens points to false fixities, and the object body 
is exposed as having multiple meanings but is unable to be stably repre¬ 
sented. The screen frames Valk as white, but she then appears in black¬ 
face; neither representation can be trusted. As Aoife Monks points out, 
"the interplay among mediated images undermined the stability of racial 
binaries, while at the same time showing those binaries to be the product 
of technological and theatrical mediation in the first place" (2005: 557). 
At the show's start, the video interplay immediately destabilizes the 
entrance of Valk in blackface through an authoritative color-shifting 
framing that shatters belief in any "true" representation of identity. 

Gubar's reading of Man Ray's photograph. Noire et Blanche (Black and 
White, 1926) reveals a parallel relationship between male/female and 
black/white bodies as mediated through technology in the same time 
period as the writing of O'Neill's play. In this photo, a white female with 
refined features and slicked-back black hair is resting her head horizon¬ 
tally on a table-top, while holding up a long, thin black African mask. 
The woman's eyes are closed: "both are blind, the objects rather than 
the subjects of the gaze" (1997: 7). Gubar describes the woman's face 
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as "'made-up' like a Japanese mask" (like Valk's body, also performing 
another "other" through the Japanese costume) and describes the way 
she holds up the mask as "less an act of ownership than an indication 
of bonding or camaraderie, a touching connection that links two fet- 
ishized objects of otherness, the beauty of blackness and of white femi¬ 
ninity killed into art" (Gubar: 6-7). The Wooster Group's Emperor [ones 
merges these two objects into one through Valk - both white woman 
and black man - each still problematically viewed as objects, like the 
photographed woman and the mask she holds up. The object body of 
Valk's Brutus Jones is ironically the most physically present in the physi¬ 
cal space. Valk's entrance is full of bravado; in blackface, wearing a large 
bright Kabuki-inspired robe her Brutus Jones is a swaggering, stylized, 
physical body. This is a different sort of object body on stage, played 
as fully embodied and subject-ed by her performance. Throughout the 
piece Jones is never represented through the technological apparatus 
that shapes other characters. Although the technological framing inad¬ 
equately attempts to represent Valk as either white or woman, it never 
begins to represent Jones. Jones has not been present for the opening 
scene, an exchange between the old woman and Smithers, the Cockney 
trader, and later, it is Smithers who seems to control the media. 

Man Ray's image is a part of a series in which he also reversed the 
image and printed the negative version as part of the series. In this 
negative image, the African mask turns white and the woman's face, 
black. For Gubar, "the inanimate object gains animation while the 
presence of the living model is reduced to a ghostly absence" (1997: 7). 
Within O'Neill's script, Jones's reinscription of white power structures 
on the island is his attempt to efface the magnitude of the black pres¬ 
ence into a "ghostly absence" while his "whiteness," he thinks, allows 
him to gain animation, or power. In the Wooster Group production, 
the object Valk/Jones is unable to gain animation/power through tech¬ 
nology - for when the blackfaced Valk appears as a white woman on a 
screen, she is neither white nor black, what remains is only the ghostly 
absence of both (b)lack and female bodies, both objects stripped of their 
animation/power. On an extrinsic level, the Man Ray photograph essen¬ 
tially does the same, stripping both the woman and African mask of 
power through his control of the photographic apparatus, which objec¬ 
tifies both images regardless of whether each is seen as black and white 
or its negative. The technology in Emperor Jones is also "manned" by the 
omnipresence of Dafoe's Smithers, the only "true" white presence on 
the island. The clarity of this is evident at the end when the background 
image of palm trees swaying in the wind, a contained, exoticized image 
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of Jones's island, is usurped as the image is distanced, pulled away from 
the camera to reveal this as only a photo in a picture hook held hy a 
white hand. "Big brother" Smithers has been in control all along. 

Through Smithers, played in white(er)face by Willem Dafoe, the 
technological mask reveals itself as a masculine surveillance apparatus, 
but ultimately one which is also only an object body.® Almost unno¬ 
ticed at first, Dafoe sits upstage and voices his lines to Jones through 
a microphone, seeming to simultaneously control Jones's actions and 
his own, mimicking pre-recorded video images of himself playing on 
screen. Speaking O'Neill's hyper-stereotypical Cockney dialect, Dafoe 
plays with the recordings, trying to match the earlier conditions - one 
supposedly recorded when he was drunk (or pretending to be) - but 
never fully mastering their fixed framing (Bussman, 1999). The video 
recordings are overlaid with a "scratch tape" distorting and rendering 
a ghostly image of Dafoe that too cannot be matched. Although Jones 
is never fixed on the screen, appearing to the audience through only 
the embodied mask of make-up, Dafoe/Smithers is frequently fixed 
on screen, but this media mask too is a misrepresentation that Dafoe 
can never fully master. If, as Gubar suggests, "racechanging imagery 
deploys sexual iconography to create a host of provocative connec¬ 
tions and tensions between conceptions of race and those of gender" 
(1997:11), the Wooster Group's use of technology as a mask and a 
power structure suggest a twenty-first-century critique of technology's 
role in these issues. The final framing sequence replicates the opening 
video blackface reversal structure: Smithers and the Native Chief, Lem, 
discuss Jones's death. Dafoe plays both characters, alternating between 
Smithers's heavy Cockney dialect and Lem's African chief's voice. The 
"acting" is created through the voice in conjunction with the camera, 
which switches effortlessly from one pre-recorded character to the 
other, flip-flopping between Smithers's white face and black mouth and 
the negative image for Lem, Dafoe in a mediatized (negative) blackface. 
If, as one reviewer commented, "technology itself functions as a kind of 
mask" (Brietzke, 1998: 384-5), then here the technology functions as a 
not so thinly veiled masc-uline power. However, it is worth remember¬ 
ing that this very "masc" has been animated by LeCompte, the control¬ 
ling hand of the company. This inscription, then, of object bodies either 
oscillating within, or unable to be represented through, technological 
masks is a valuable reminder of the body's struggle for the control of 
representation. Although the Group's subsequent productions more 
readily revel in the intersections of bodies and technology. Emperor [ones 
holds the (racially or gendered) object body alongside the technological 
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apparatus to closely interrogate the mechanisms by which identities are 
constructed. 

CONTROLling the channel: House/Lights and intersecting 
landscapes 

If artists create worlds before science can find proof of them, surely 
looking back over the century it is now obvious that Stein's tech¬ 
nique has affinities with what has come to be known as chaos theory. 
Many of its defining features describe her writing: the pattern of 
self-similarity, words acting as strange attractors, the importance of 
scale, deep strucfures of order within unpredictable systems. Stein is 
a master of what can be thought of as fhe 'fractal text,' which makes 
her theater an exciting guide to a dramaturgy of chaotic. 

(Marranca, 1977: xxvii) 

Although the Wooster Group's general aesthetic is considered "multi- 
media performance," their work has incorporated a wide range of tech¬ 
nological tropes, including the unseen pre-recorded music, video, and 
film that often guides their movement and voices; a form of recorded 
verbafim documenfation that provides the foundation for L.S.D. and 
Poor Theatre; the large-scale flat screens amplifying parfs of bodies in To 
You, the Birdie!; and analogue/digital distincfions and bodies channeled 
fhrough fhe projection of film in their recent Hamlet (Parker-Starbuck, 
2009). In House/Lights the technological aesthetic might be considered 
"televisual" as opposed to immersively cinematic, using only two small 
monitors around which actors perform a densely choreographed chaos, 
and relying on the audience as detached observers rather than immersed 
within the cinematically channeled action. A "televisual" theatre, as 
Matthew Causey has suggested, uses video technologies in performance 
and relies on the scale and spaces between performers and screens, 
operafing "through a gapping of the text and the human representative, 
through the distancing effects of technology. The technological signifier 
and the human signifier's interplay can supply the performance with 
a fragmentation of here and nof here, fhere and not there, and now 
and not now" (2006: 38). The object bodies of House/Lights are mis¬ 
shapen multiples, bodies seamlessly interfacing befween fexfs and roles, 
conduits for ideas, fragmented identities, and web-based shape-shift¬ 
ing. The interplay of bodies, texts, and technology create a seemingly 
chaotic environment, deconstructing what seem like radically different 
texts, 1964 soft-core sex film Olga's House of Shame, and Gertrude Stein's 
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1938 opera Dr. Faustus Lights the Lights. However, like theories of chaos 
simultaneously filtering through culture in the late twentieth-century 
(as Marranca suggests above), the seemingly discordant juxtaposition 
of texts results in a shifting understanding of (theatrical) systems. In 
development from 1996, House/Lights' structural intertwining reiterated 
the Group's previous devising strategies in shows such as Route 1 & 9, 
which juxtaposed a homemade porn film, Wilder's Our Town, and the 
previously mentioned Pigmeat Markham blackface routine. Like Route 1 
& 9, the structural elements making up House/Lights are both cinematic 
and dramatic texts, but developed concurrently amidst cultural inter¬ 
est in chaos theory and rapidly increasing internet consumption, the 
choice of these two texts foregrounds not only a dissolution of high/low 
culture, cinema/television boundaries, but also an acknowledgment of 
the body's increasing fragmentation and shifting subjectivity found in 
theory and internet practices. 

The aesthetic of House/Lights is televisual, a sense that the screens 
produce the actions, shaping performers as object bodies within a larger 
landscape that is negotiated through its pieces, rather than an immer¬ 
sive "whole." Valk explained the Group's attraction to television in this 
production to Bevya Rosten: 

We have quite a long and developed relationship with television - we 
use the monitors as mirrors, or as sources of information that either 
illustrate what we're doing or disrupt what we're doing. But in this 
instance, we were using the monitors very directly as a way of chan¬ 
neling something: We had the performers watching the Olga film on 
TV and mimicking exactly what they saw gesturally and translating 
the logic of the camera - close-up, medium shot, long shot - into the 
theatrical space. 

(Rosten, 1998: 17) 

In later works the Group has included larger and more visually domi¬ 
nating screens, and developed this channeling more obviously - layer¬ 
ing movement over visually projected film, as in their Hamlet (2006 
onward), highlighting an interest in techniques of the cinematic, but in 
House/Lights, the technological relationship begins with the television, 
even as echoes of cyber-identity reverberate through the production. 
The channeling of bodies as objects resounds in both selected texts. The 
main threads of House/Lights intertwine a Faustian selling of the soul in 
exchange for electric light with Olga's S-and-M inflected underground 
jewel-smuggling ring, foregrounding bodies controlled by the "devils" 
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and desires surrounding them. The actors are conduits for the physical 
movement unfolding on screen as the Olga film plays on one of the 
monitors; for example, in a deftly theatricalized version of an outdoor 
chase scene the live actors negotiate see-sawing wooden platforms that 
also move forward and hack imitating the terrain of the cinematic scene. 
Johan Callens describes the set, which itself channels the cinematic set 
as an object actors must negotiate: "rotating see-saws, wheel bound 
swivel stools, moving monitors, and shifting tea tables ... a technologi¬ 
cal mask or maddening object theatre, reducing the performers to cogs 
and wheels, as in Chaplin's Modem Times (1936) or Lyubov Popova's 
constructivist set for Meyerhold's production of Crommelynck's Cocu 
Magnifique (1922)" (Callens, 2001).® The performer-as-object, as Callens 
alludes to, works hard amidst the complex systems of text and tech as 
we, as audience become aware of the complicated landscape. 

The two core texts each contain themes of bodily control, desire, 
multiple identities, and adventure interspersed with several others - Mel 
Brooks's Young Frankenstein, I Love Lucy, Busby Berkeley film spectacles - 
creating a multi-faceted mix of cultural bodies and references. Olga's 
House of Shame, a cult classic directed by Joseph P. Mawra, tells a tale of 
the dominatrix jewel-smuggling Olga and her sleazy brother Nick who 
run a brothel and are involved in all kinds of bad deeds. After finding 
out that one of the "girls" (Elaine, whom Olga fears is working for her 
associate, Nadja) has swindled them, Olga tortures her into becoming 
her accomplice, a role Elaine eventually takes on with masochistic glee. 
While this low-budget film seems an unlikely pairing to the modernist 
Dr. Faustus Lights the Lights, both concern issues of desire and control - of 
jewels and bodies, of electric light and bodies. In Stein's play, Faustus 
has sold his soul to create electric light but then finds it unbearable. Lie 
traverses through the play with his dog and a little boy, bemoaning his 
fate with Mephistopheles and encountering the doubly named Marguerite 
Ida-and-Helena Annabel. Oiga foregrounds the visual narrative and high 
camp of lesbian S-and-M and action adventure chase scenes while Faustus 
focuses on words and rhythm. In both, their "Faustian bargains" are dis¬ 
appointing - Faust is overwhelmed by the constant glare of electric light, 
and ends up with the devil, and Elaine gives up the jewels and becomes 
the "devil" herself, co-opting Olga's role as evil dominatrix (by putting 
another of the "girls" in the electric chair). The bodies seen through the 
surfaces of "light," whether desirous of light bulbs or glittery jewels, are 
in the end refractions rather than reflections of a stable subjectivity. 

At this point it is worth reiterating what is no doubt an obvious 
throughline of this book: that one of the projects of the latter part 
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of the twentieth century was a fracturing of outdated notions of the 
fixed "subject," emerging in theatre through cyborg theatre practices. 
In their own cyborgean dance, theory and practice conspired to create 
new alliances, to form complex alternatives to old hegemonies. To this 
end, theorists such as Katherine Hayles brought together scientific and 
mathematical theories of chaos with literature and twentieth-century 
literary theory to suggest a parallel structure and mutual feedback 
between these ideas. In Chaos Bound she analyzes a shift from order to 
chaos in science and literature: 

Disorder has become a focal point for contemporary theories because 
it offers the possibility of escaping from what are increasingly per¬ 
ceived as coercive structures of order ... thus there arise complex 
layerings in which traces of old paradigms are embedded within new, 
resistances to mastery are enfolded with impulses toward mastery ... 
to come into being, earlier paradigms first had to be understood as 
constructions rather than statements of fact. 

(1990: 265) 

The Wooster Group's performance style articulates a shift and shattering 
of previous forms of "order" in theatre practice, producing a critique of 
subjective representation, as Michael Vanden Heuvel has noted, calling 
the Wooster Group's aesthetic a "fractal theatre." As Marranca, above, 
linked Stein to chaos theory, Vanden Heuvel saw in the Wooster Group 
a connection to Benoit Mandelbrot's "fractal geometry," a development 
of the more general chaos theory which, as Vanden Heuvel describes, 
"made it possible to claim that discontinuity in nature remains constant 
over different scales; that is, that irregularity can itself be periodic, regu¬ 
lar" (1991: 99). Mandelbrot devised a means to measure what Euclidean 
geometry was unable to - the odd and irregular, the "shapes of chaos" 
(ibid.: 99). In the Wooster Group's unique framing of texts of differ¬ 
ent scales and shapes, they reframe perceptions of fixed subjectivity 
through a landscape of objects that, like chaos theory, foregrounds a 
radically different shape of order. Vanden HeuveTs excellent analysis of 
the earlier Rumstick Road, and Spalding Gray's acting style in particular, 
outlines their critique of the "objective" clinical gaze of medical science 
through theatre's power to do the same, suggesting that the Group 
"opts to focus the spectator's vision on the rough texture and unstable 
jointure of both the performance and the reality it purposes to repre¬ 
sent" (ibid.: 106). The reformation of a shape of chaos, then, is not a 
reconstructed "whole" but a refracted one. The concurrence of various 
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systems within House/Lights generates a lens which refracts (rather than 
reflects) identities framed within these texts and within society, produc¬ 
ing for the audience multiple, fragmented, and doubled bodies. 

Bodies are used in House/Lights to create a feedback loops between text 
and action, film and theatre that result in a technologized corporeal 
style. The Stein text is constantly processed through technology, spoken 
throughout the production, largely by Valk (who plays Faustus, Elaine, 
and Marguerite Ida-and-Helena Annabel, a character not listed in the 
program), in a high-pitched voice distorted through a microphone, 
while key ideas within the text, such as Marguerite Ida-and-Helena 
Annabel's multiple nature, or the ballet, are enacted within the on-stage 
monitors. The Olga film, on the other hand, is channeled through the 
bodies of the performers. Although it plays, intercut with other sources 
on a monitor largely obscured for the audience, its action is visible as 
enacted through the actors' physical bodies. These ongoing and inter¬ 
woven segments simulate a chaotic feedback loop through the bodies 
of the actors that reveal textual connections of bodies as controlled by 
others, or as vessels for interchangeable and multiple personalities. 

Within one body reside many others. The actors' bodies on stage in 
House/Lights are parts of a shifting landscape facing the spectators, they 
are objects transporting characters, filmic action, readings of sexuality 
and technology. Valk plays both Faustus and Elaine, and Suzzy Roche 
is Mephistopheles and Olga; within each of their bodies the boundaries 
that separate characters as male or female, or within either the film or 
the dramatic text are blurred, creating "degendered" and "overtly queer" 
readings, as Sarah Bay-Cheng suggests (2004: 139).When Marguerite 
Ida-and-Helena Annabel (Valk) is stung by the viper, the interplay of 
identities becomes a playful technological exploration into cyborgean 
identity. Valk and her on-screen image sit side by side on stage. At first 
the screen acts as her double, making literal her multi-named nature: 

Look and see 
Is she there 
Is she there 
Anywhere 
Look and see 
Is she there 
Yes she is there 
There is there 
She is there 

(Stein and Van Vechten, 1995: 110) 
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As she speaks, her physical gestures respond to the textual content. After 
"Look and see, is she there," Valk ducks to the side as she says, "Yes she is 
there." Suddenly behind her on the screen is yet another image of herself, 
pre-recorded and coming through in a yellowish tone. She repeats this 
ducking gesture several times revealing the same image. The most deeply 
framed image then begins to take over the lines, speaking through a dig¬ 
itally imposed, larger-than-life set of lips fhat move out of synch and 
more slowly fhan the physically present Valk, who continues to speak 
the words. The multiple imaging of Valk is fhen expanded with the 
lines, "they two I two they two that makes six it should be seven they 
two 1 two they two five is heaven" (ibid.: 109). As she next ducks to the 
side, six smaller versions of the pre-recorded face encircle the central 
face, playfully referencing multiple identities possible within an increas¬ 
ingly fragmented and societally media-driven landscape. A mounting 
reliance on technology as communication, demonstrated by Valk's dou¬ 
ble character trapped within the video monitor, reproduces the simulta¬ 
neous desire for and wariness of technology of Sfein's Fausfus, who sells 
his soul for the overly-touted electric light. Sue-Ellen Case warns that 
"while cyberspace promises to include everything within its screen, the 
hype of possibilities should not be wholly consumed without an eye to 
its exclusions" (1996: 4). We may be immersed in technology, but this 
televisual and gap-filled aesfhetic fhe Group consfrucfs prevenfs our 
losing sight of our own representafion(s) wifhin it. 

Stein, of course, called her work "landscapes," which links her to the 
Paris art world of the 1920s but also gives a tableau-like sense to her 
plays - a style where the elements function relationally but not neces¬ 
sarily through any other connections (Stein and Van Vechten, 1995: 
xlvi-lii). Jane Bowers modifies the term to "lang-scapes," to emphasize 
the shape of language in her plays and ifs material importance as an 
equal component of whaf is on the stage: "each utterance in a Stein 
play is meant to be responded to as we respond to space - as a total¬ 
ity, present in each instant but not connected to subsequent instants 
except by juxtaposition of echoing" (2002a: 131-2). The Woosfer Group 
creafes visual, cyborgean versions of fhese land/langscapes, blending 
texf(s), bodies and technologies at a shifting cultural moment reflecting 
the space-shifting of cyberscapes. While perhaps not a direct link on the 
Group's part, the multiple subjectivities displayed in House/Lights and 
the foregrounding of technology's role in the shaping of fhe characfers 
echoes a significanf shiff throughout the 1990s towards on-line identi¬ 
ties. Julian DibbelTs now famous "Rape in Cyberspace," chronicling a 
virfual rape within the multi-user LambdaMOO social space, provoked 
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questions about the ethics of on-line interaction and the roles we take 
on in cyberspace (Dibbell, 1993).The mid-1990s also saw the begin¬ 
ning of on-line performance and the internet theatre experiments of the 
Hamnet players, producing real time on-line "theatre" through Internet 
Relay Chat (IRC) software (Hambule, 1993). The internet provided a 
platform for seemingly anonymous experimentation with identity - we 
could enter and explore cyber-landscapes freely. This "new" explora¬ 
tion is implicit, if it was not yet possible technologically, within Stein's 
landscapes, as Bowers explains: 

Because Stein's theater compositions do not proceed from a single 
fixed viewpoint, they empower us as spectators to enter and to leave 
the field wherever we will, free to choose our vantage points and to 
endow the landscape with multiple meaning - or none at all beyond 
our experience of it. 

(2002b: 20) 

The spatiality of texts and the corporeal/technological physicalization 
in House/Lights creates a possibility for cyborgean "landscapes." Where 
Sue-Ellen Case finds the spatiality of Stein's texts a portal through 
which a "cyberlesbian" can subversively approach electronic space, 
"Steining the screen," as she calls it, the Wooster Group (with help from 
Stein) "screens the stage," reshaping theatre through televisual portals 
of entry (Case, 1996: 87). 

Entry into the House/Lights landscape relies on the juxtaposition of 
elements, on negotiating the gaps and cracks between texts, bodies, and 
images. The Group, whose aesthetic is frequently called Cubist, in House/ 
Lights creates flattened, seemingly two-dimensional junctures between 
bodies and technologies, leaving large, negative spaces in-between for 
spectatorial contemplation. How and where intersections make meaning 
is left to the audience. The gaps between bodies and monitors, between 
see-sawing set pieces, between bodies and strangely disfiguring costume 
pieces, or made by the intentional sounds, interruptions, and glitches 
created on stage (by Tanya Selvaratnam on a Mac power book), form 
a resistance to a cinematic immersion. Although Stein may have been 
using cinematic conventions in the writing of the text, as Bay-Cheng 
has suggested, House/Lights appears to "bring to light" Stein's own wary 
consideration of technological advances. Bay-Cheng explains that: 

For Stein, the cinema made clear that what one sees and what one 
thinks one sees are two disjointed perceptions. Because cinema con¬ 
trols perception, it not only records reality, but creates it. Thus, in her 
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efforts to capture a modern world, riddled with miscommunication, 
misrecognition, and irreparable mistakes, Stein uses cinematic con¬ 
ventions to convey the dangers of the modern world. 

(2004: 81)12 

Suggestive of Stein's use of cinema as a wary feedback loop back to her 
written texts, the Wooster Group's televisual techniques return us to 
the position of theatre in a mediatized time. The use of screens and 
cinematic texts in House/Lights becomes a foil for reimagining theatre. 
Although entering a shape-shifting cyber-world of multiple identities 
remains seductive, the Wooster Group proves that in the theatre, bodies 
can also shape-shift. Valk, for example, interacts with the central screen 
which is playing clips from the film The Ziegfeld Follies, itself a cinematic 
amalgam of stars and styles of the stage and screen. As Esther Williams's 
water ballets fill the screen, Valk shifts and the screen becomes a pool 
of water. Standing behind the screen, she seems to jump into it; as she 
sinks down her recorded head appears on the screen, seemingly sub¬ 
merged with Williams and her swimmers, and the other actors on stage 
join in, merging their dry-swim dance with those on-screen. These 
bodies can jump in and out of technology as multiples, doubles, pieces; 
cyborg subjectivities facilitate multiple imaginings. 

Object bodies reliant upon technological elements offer reconstituted 
cyborgean identities for a techno-age. Whether bodies act as objects 
transmitting cinematic movement, or dance a dialogue with surround¬ 
ing screens, the Wooster Group bodies interact with the technologies on 
stage creating a new "shape of chaos." Bodies and technologies begin 
to imprint upon each other in this cyborgean shift. Writing about the 
Group's use of the televisual screen, Causey argues that "the mediated 
and the live are neither what they were, nor are they only one or the 
other" (2006: 45). In House/Lights, unlike Emperor Jones, embodied char¬ 
acters are never fully unmediated. If Brutus Jones is neither materialized 
through technology nor through the representation of a black body 
in the role, the main characters in House/Lights are only materialized 
through technological processes. Despite the praise for Valk in almost 
all reviews for Emperor Jones, House/Lights, and the production of To You, 
the Birdie!, the Group's aesthetic reinforces the instability of any one 
identified presence. Certainly Kate Valk and the other members of the 
Wooster Group cannot be considered objects per se; however, 1 contend 
that there is a conscious effort to maintain a flatness, a neutral "deadpan 
style" (Brantley, 2002) on stage that becomes a conduit for texts, multi¬ 
ple characters, and images. The bodies are foregrounded in House/Lights: 
as conduits channeling film and multiple characters, with distorted 
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Figure 9 The Wooster Group's production of To You, the Birdie! Pictured (1-r): 
Frances McDormand, Kate Valk, Suzzy Roche (on video) 

Photo: ©Paula Court. 
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and manipulated miked voices, and as misshapen and frequently uni¬ 
dentifiable characters cavorting through a chaotic space. Yet, taken 
together, House/Lights investigates the body's haunting or compelling, 
but increasingly ubiquitous, relationship with technologies. 

CONTROL the game: To You, the Birdie! and looking 
through lenses 

Placing a specimen on the instrument's stage and closing one eye to 
peer through the viewfinder, the microscopist sees the body in a manner 
that effectively distances the observer from the subjective experience of 
the body imaged. Excised from the body, stained, blown up, resolved, 
pierced by a penetrating light, and perceived by a single squinting eye, 
the microscopic specimen is apparently stripped of its corporeality, its 
function, and its history even as it serves as a final proof of the health, 
pathology, or sexuality of the subject whose body it represents. 

(Cartwright, 1995: 83) 

At the start of To You, the Birdie!, the Wooster Group's loose adapta¬ 
tion of Racine's PhMre, Hippolytos (Ari Fliakos) and Theramenes (Scott 
Shepherd), enter the grid-like frame of the performance space and sit 
facing the audience downstage center, behind a large flat screen on 
which a pre-recorded projection of the lower halves of their bodies 
merges with the action of their upper bodies. As the men begin to con¬ 
verse, setting up the plotlines of King Theseus lost at sea. Queen Phedre's 
decline in health, Hippolytos's love for the forbidden Aricia, their eyes 
follow what suggests a badminton match in front of them. During this 
scene they causally fidget, reaching beneath the screen with arms that 
simultaneously appear on the screen below to adjust and scratch their 
exposed genitals beneath the kilts they wear. The screen, shot slightly 
larger-than-life, creates a microscopic view that moves out-of-synch, 
slightly faster than the action of their physically present bodies. This 
visual technique is used throughout Birdie! suggesting a laboratory in 
which bodies are always under scrutiny, observed and analyzed. 

Unlike the unrestrained passions of Racine's 1677 play, the Wooster 
Group production frames and limits emotion, placing these characters 
under a microscope to be read as a historical/hysterical view of bodies 
out of control. Throughout the play, body parts appear on screen for us 
to examine, and the screens also intervene as methods of surveillance 
and control, overseen by Venus, who watches from a screen overhead. 
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Birdie's opening suggests Foucault's regulatory control, but this screen's- 
eye view of itchy, sweaty, exposed male bodies does not, as it might in a 
laboratory, bracket off the rest of the subject to examine only the symp¬ 
toms. Instead, the moving, linked screen view develops an "embodied 
technology" situated in a cyhorgean relation to the actors who interact 
with it and with us. As our eyes instinctively go to the segmented and 
closer-up view of the lower bodies, these composite images simultane¬ 
ously gaze back at us forcing us to see both the screens of regulation, dis¬ 
section, and fragmentation and the bodies they objectify. The Wooster 
Group's typical style of "flatness" in performance often produces a sense 
of the object body, as signifier, as conduit. To You, the Birdie! further iso¬ 
lates the object body as specimen; the bodily co-presence with screens 
and surveillance draws our attention to how bodies remain objects of 
study, fixed or in pieces, damaged or idolized, but always scrutinized. 

Viewing the body as specimen, as Lisa Cartwright writes above, impli¬ 
cates the observer in an often overlooked process of de-subjectification. 
Bodies facilitating (scientific, medical) experimentation tend to be 
"object bodies." Historically criminal, animal, or insane, the subjects 
of experimentation become objects of study yielding results and con¬ 
clusions that take precedence over the bodies themselves. Cartwright 
analyses the history of medical cinematic practices such as photo¬ 
graphic motion study, neurological films, and microscopic and X-ray 
cinematography in visual culture, reminding us of "the need to analyze 
the microscopist's perpetual drive to correct, dissect, and retool the 
apparatus - the living organisms they viewed, and the instruments and 
bodies that facilitated that vision," a point that sounds very much like 
directorial theatrical practices (1995: 84). These exclusions within medi¬ 
cal imaging are often the same found in the problematic histories of 
state-controlled surveillance and stereotypical media representation - a 
bracketing off of the subject under scrutiny. Yet, these modes of imaging 
remain a productively imaginative tool in art and theatre practices that 
attempt to refocus ways of viewing, and using, bodies. 

The performance artist Stelarc, for example, has produced a "stom¬ 
ach sculpture" inserted into the body followed by video endoscope so 
viewers can understand the inside of the body as a site "to contain art" 
(Stelarc, 2010). This literal cyborgean experiment pushes the boundaries 
of what Stelarc himself calls "the body" in an attempt to understand 
the organic body as obsolete and search instead for machinic interfaces. 
I mention this experiment here to argue for an imaginative rather than 
literal integration between technologies and bodies in cyborg theatre 
practices; my respect for Stelarc's self-inflicted experimentation aside. 
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I remain wary of the too often concealed human and non-human- 
animal object bodies involved in such progressive, (and non-theatrical), 
reimaginings. And ultimately, as Stelarc writes, this particular experi¬ 
ment was still thwarted by the physical body itself: 

Documentation was done using video endoscopy equipment... Even 
with a stomach pump, excess saliva was still a problem ... Although 
documentation was attempted on three separate occasions, for medi¬ 
cal reasons it was not possible to completely image the opened and 
extended sculpture inside the stomach. 

(ibid.: 2010) 

The body, however objectified or scrutinized, has an extraordinary abil¬ 
ity to respond and re-regulate against external invasion, nevertheless, 
the hands and "subjects" controlling the scrutiny mustn't be obscured. 
Stelarc remains the subject of his own objectification. Object bod¬ 
ies in performance contexts, unlike in some labs, ultimately explore 
larger issues and conditions; theatrical space is "electric" with (safer) 
bodily experimentation. The Wooster Group's Birdie! visibly displays 
such object bodies, revealing medicalized, symptomatic, pathological 
bodies that must be placed under "glass," or under surveillance, to be 
inspected. The technologies here, like the microscopic cinematographic 
practices Cartwright describes, are linked to physiology, the study of 
living systems in motion, and in Birdie!, the living systems are decaying 
and deceptive; the body itself a site of betrayal, and technology bears 
the potential to strengthen and augment it. In theatrically uniting the 
two systems - bodies and technologies - a larger picture is revealed. It is 
not a utopic vision, but potentially revelatory. 

Phedre begins with a fragmentation of bodies. The opening image of 
the two men, sets up a viewing process whereby we the viewers, like 
Cartwright's microscopists, are given an "insider" view, a sectioned- 
off fragment of bodily actions to analyze in isolation. Immediately 
however, we recognize our dual positioning as both microscopist and 
voyeur. The men are naked under their kilts, an infrequent eye-view in 
general media. As we take in this viewpoint, the men simultaneously 
look out as us, challenging how we view - where do we look? At the 
screen? At their faces? Or do we assimilate the disjointed fragments of 
bodies? The screens seem to pathologize the movement - Hippolytos 
talks of leaving Troezen; is this moving image, rather than a fixed 
screen shot, a symptom of his departure? The play revolves around 
Phedre's illicit love for Hippolytos and his for Aricia; is the adjustment 
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of the men's "equipment" a reminder of what is ahead? Throughout 
the many fragments that comprise Birdie! - the story of Phedre, the tor¬ 
mented queen who struggles over the lust for her step-son Hippolytos; 
the game of badminton; gliding three-foot screens and television-like 
monitors; Greek "ghosts in the machine;" a sophisticated vocal score 
of human narration and syncopated sound effects as screens slide into 
place or birdies fly through the air; and scatological explorations of the 
body - the screen is complicit in the action's unfolding. Like the micro¬ 
scope, the screen highlights movements we might not otherwise notice. 
Upstage on a smaller monitor overhead, Venus, the referee, watches 
over the whole stage; the physician's "hand" perhaps, controlling or 
foretelling the experiments that are about to unfold. The movement/ 
play's movement is guided through the screen, limiting the bodies and 
guiding our entry into the production. 

The screens blur clinical observation with voyeuristic desire in an 
isolated world that has paradoxically rendered Valk's Phedre incapable 
of relating, as individual, to the world. She rarely speaks unmediated 
for herself, can't defecate without attendants, and is lost behind screens 
in a false world of desire. At times, the mise-en-scene of Birdie! is an 
observation deck to view the damaged specimen that is Phedre, and at 
other times seems to make reference to contemporary web interactions. 
In one scene, an array of shoes is brought to her. She tries on several 
pairs on a screen connecting her projected lower legs with her physi¬ 
cal upper torso. As the shoes appear on her feet, she might as easily be 
doing some fetishistic internet shopping as being attended to by serv¬ 
ants because she cannot dress herself. Although Phedre is largely viewed 
as a specimen, a lab animal poked and prodded by those around her, 
scenes like this remind us of her desires; within the larger play-world 
she searches for a way out of her struggle with lust, anxiety, desire: she 
has no agency. The screens trap and isolate her; we see her standing 
alone behind a head-height screen on which is a large projected image 
of her head. Merging her live lower body and Valk's recorded, emotion¬ 
ally imploring face, the composite Phedre performs gestures of intense 
longing and sadness. Valk raises her arms which become enscreened - 
we see her hands press on the recorded surface in what might be an 
attempt to escape observation, to get out, to see out. As Valk steps out 
from behind the screen, leaving the now larger-than-life-sized head still 
in motion beside her, the recorded moving image lingers beside the live 
Valk, dislocating her identity. The technology she unites with surrounds 
her and holds her hostage. For Phedre, the technology embodies her 
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body, not the other way around. She is held up as object to be experi¬ 
mented upon. 

Later, this same framing is used when Willem Dafoe's Theseus returns 
from war and is being attended to by his attendants. He rests his body 
on the floor, half immersed in a screen onto which his head is projected. 
The projected head is slightly out of focus at first, and with the begin¬ 
nings of a moustache not found on the actor Dafoe, indicating a dis¬ 
jointed time and place between the live and the tech. Dafoe's mediated 
head stares out at the audience and "talks" flirtatiously while he is mas¬ 
saged. Once the image comes into focus, Dafoe rises from the floor, leav¬ 
ing his head to linger, just as Valk's did. However, unlike Valk's uneasy 
immersion in the technology, he appears quite confident - she seeks to 
escape; he is comfortably immersed in a massage. Theseus is a warlord, 
comfortable, as are Cartwright's medical researchers, with the "tools" 
of the time. This perspective - a male-dominated position of control - 
frequently reverberates through LeCompte's work, but as usual, her 
own role as director, and here, the larger frame of control coming from 
Suzzy Roche's Venus, destabilize this position. LeCompte's exploration 
of gender roles in her work often (humorously) reiterates the models she 
disrupts through the very work itself. Sue-Ellen Case comments that, 
"critical models [of technology] derive from chaos theory, semiotics, 
post Marxist studies of value, and theories from men whose work by 
and large ignores issues of gender and sexuality" (1996: 72). LeCompte 
creates a unique space full of gaps and reverberations between gendered 
bodies and technologies in which spectators might analyze the role of 
gender and sexuality in relation to the controlling and regulating forces 
of these mergings. 

Screens not only trap Phedre within a world of isolation but also func¬ 
tion as the surveillant eyes and ears around the palace. As Valk's Phedre 
confesses her illicit love for her step-son to her nurse Oenone (Frances 
McDormand), narrator/Theramenes (Shepherd) hides behind a screen 
placed upstage center, again forming a cyborg relationship between his 
lower body and projected head. As McDormand whispers. Shepherd 
turns his on-screen, disproportionately large head to eavesdrop and we 
see his on-screen ear begins to grow much larger, creating a humorous 
moment that both makes visible the regulatory control technology 
often invisibly carries, and also mimics the kind of fantastical tech¬ 
niques employed concurrently by television shows such as Ally McBeal 
(1997-2002). Within the double framing of surveillance, the object 
Phedre loses privacy and agency. Venus watches over all, controlling the 
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interspersed game of badminton; itself a play on rules - of the game; of 
Racine's neoclassical rules of time, place, and action; of love and desire; 
and that each character must uphold within the overall social world of 
the play. Unlike Racine's Phedre, Valk's is trapped not only in an unre¬ 
quited and forbidden love, but also within surveillant screens of societal 
entrapment. Birdie! draws parallels between the social subjects of Racine 
and the contemporary world through the isolation, surveillance, and 
desire that are expressed here through a convergence with technology. 
In similar fashion to microscopy, LeCompte isolates moments, framing 
parts of the body with this series of screens to give the viewer the feel¬ 
ing of looking through a lens. This viewpoint produces the illusion of 
control to the viewer/audience, but ultimately creates an environment 
in which the bodies are reflected back. 

The screens are not all that displace Phedre as agent of her own 
actions: she is further made object by not being allowed to speak. The 
mediatized narration is spoken by Scott Shepherd, either pre-recorded 
or spoken through a microphone, here sounding like a channeling of 
Dafoe's nasal flatness. This narration might stand in for the voice of 
the researcher, controlling and speaking for the object under watch. 
Cartwright writes of medical researcher August Krogh, whose 1920 film. 
Blood Circulation of a Frog, documented microscopic changes in a frog's 
capillary circulation system; although viewers only see the corpuscles, 
the changes in blood flow were made as the frog was injected with 
chemicals, charged with electrical current, and finally as the blood flow 
was blocked, resulting in a view of death. Like the frog in the film, the 
space of disjunction between the body and voice in Birdie! initially 
brackets off Valk as a subject, creating an object body unable to speak 
for herself. And like the segmenting of body parts, the relationship 
between the speaker and the spoken is at first disorienting - who is 
speaking, whose words are these, are they thoughts in the character's 
head? Valk is not allowed to be a "speaking subject" (to substitute speak¬ 
ing for seeing in the quote below), but rather a social subject or object 
seen but not heard: 

The history of the subject that is truly rendered invisible in this 
microscopic world is finally not a history of the seeing subject, but 
a history of the social subject whose body is diced, sliced, replaced 
by user-friendly animal and machinic surrogates, or interspersed 
with technological mechanisms, only to be magnified and resolved 
beyond any hope of recognition or restitution. 

(Cartwright, 1995: 105-6) 
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Thankfully, however, in the theatrical space the "frog” is alive as a split 
subject by both Valk and Shepherd - we may not hear Valk's voice, but 
we do hear her words. LeCompte grants the mediatized voice an equiva¬ 
lent authority in the character's agency. Both Valk's body and technolo- 
gized voice attempt to speak as "I” for the other, but the failure to do 
so strips either of the authority of the "I" subject and instead creates a 
composite cyborgean subject. 

Margaret Morse makes a case for machine subjects (such as the televi¬ 
sion or computer) and the "cyberized" machine-human interactions 
that increasingly take on the "I" and "you" of subjective construction 
(we talk to the television; it takes on social roles in our lives as baby¬ 
sitter, as shopping center). Because subjective "reality" is, she explains, 
based upon the semiotic fallacies of performatives (see Jacques Derrida, 
J. L. Austin, and A. J. Greimas) so that it is never "real" or complete, 
instead socially constructed and based on simulations or enunciations 
approximating who we are, in what she calls "virtualities" the embod¬ 
ied, intelligent machine emerges as a "partner in discourse," as she 
explains: 

The argument to be made here, is not that once there was something 
sincere and unmediated called face-to-face conversation of which 
exchanges mediated by television and the computer are inherently 
inauthentic or debased simulations. If anything, machine subjects 
are made possible by the fundamental gap that has always existed 
between language and the world and between utterances - be they 
subjective or impersonal - and the act of enunciation - whether it is 
produced by a human subject or has been delegated to machines. 

(Morse, 1998: 14; original emphasis) 

In Birdie!, narration, then, becomes a form of "subject technology," 
like the moving screened body parts interacting with fleshy bodies in a 
dialogue about representation, the narration technique separates the 
utterance from the body and filters it through a microphone - the 
voice is immediate but it is not the voice of the "speaker-actor." Morse 
explains that following Greimas, the enunciative fallacy of electronic 
media, specifically news television, is that "the subject or 'T in the 
utterance or image is the one who actually enunciates it, here and 
now" (ibid.: 12). The fallacy in Birdie! is that the body we see is not the 
"I" we hear; once the utterance is disengaged from the speaker "I" may 
be interpreted endlessly, questioning the authority of the speaker, the 
subjectivity of the utterance. This dislocated voice and the embodied 
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screen techniques facilitate technology's "voice" on the Wooster 
Group's stage. 

In a cyborgean relationship, technology and the body might 
exchange "voices" or begin to interweave as other. If both "object bod¬ 
ies" and technologies are moving toward a reconstituted and cyborgean 
subjectivity, it is a subjectivity still to be understood in building a tech¬ 
nological future. It is not a fixed subject trapped within the confines of 
"norm" or rigid representation, and it may provide modes of looking, 
and speaking back. Understanding technology-as-subject reminds us to 
consider, as Cartwright warned, its role in the shaping of subjectivity, 
and our role in shaping it. She points out specifically that: 

Women must actively reconfigure technologies of representation - 
precisely because these technologies have been invested with the 
power to transform the body physically ... Although medical tech¬ 
nologies may not be a cure, they are a critical - and heavily funded - 
area of visual culture. Thus this field is in need of active feminist 
technological refunctioning and counter surveillance. 

(1995: 170) 

As I continue to watch, the Wooster Group explores technology's 
potential to be on one hand isolating, surveilling, and regulatory, on 
the other they explore its imaginative and theatrical potentials. Their 
work allows audiences to see between the images, to hear the resonating 
sounds that are so often missed in other more passively viewed media. 
In their world we enter a space where we can see and be seen, and where 
the physical inter-relationship with technology reminds us of the mate¬ 
riality of bodies. LeCompte and the Wooster Group place both bodies 
and technologies on stage, but neither for their own sake. The bits and 
pieces, the fragments and frames on the Wooster Group stage do not 
stand in as merely isolated moments of a whole - we, the viewers, set 
in the position of the microscopist, watch cyborgean transformation 
between bodies and screens, speaker and spoken, between the world of 
the stage and the world of today. 

Radio CONTROL: Katie Mitchell affecting change 

Affect is also theorized in relation to the technologies that are allow¬ 
ing us to 'see' affect and to produce affective bodily capacities beyond 
the body's organic-physiological constraints. The technoscientific 
experimentation with affect not only traverses the opposition of the 
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organic and the non-organic; it also inserts the technical into felt 
vitality, the felt aliveness given in the preindividual hodily capacities 
to act, engage, and connect - to affect and he affected. 

(Clough, 2007: 2) 

Across a large cluttered stage, an actor stands at a microphone reading 
aloud from a book, while downstage, another actor stirs a teacup with a 
spoon at another mike to create live sound effects; center stage, an actor 
lifts up a teacup as a square of wallpaper is held up behind him, all while 
a camera moves into place to capture this action. At once these images 
blend and appear on a large screen behind them all; sound, action, and 
text merging into an image that is itself a piece of the larger picture of 
the stage. These are some of the typically concurrent actions that occur 
in Katie Mitchell's 2006 version of Virginia Woolf's The Waves, the first 
in Mitchell's series of multimedia explorations (in addition to Martin 
Crimp's Attempts on her Life in 2007 and ... Some Trace of Her, a 2008 
adaptation of Dostoevsky's The Idiot, both at the National Theatre in 
London, and After Dido, a modernization of Purcell's opera, done by the 
ENO at the Young Vic in 2009). The works all have a similar conceit: the 
production of labor in the unfolding of various narratives as understood 
as a live radio play/film production. 

Mitchell's stages are filled with the equipment and props necessary 
to visually and aurally tell these stories: teeming prop shelves line the 
side of the stage; multiple cameras, cables, mike stands litter the space; 
we see several transformable set pieces (a table that turns into a bed, a 
sink basin that is covered to become a tabletop) and pieces of costumes; 
stations are set up to produce the Foley sound; and finally, there are 
the actors-cum-technicians-cum-laborers of the piece. In these pieces, 
audiences are meant to watch the actors work. Actors labor through the 
piece with pin-point precision to keep up with the flow of the image- 
scenes produced on screen; some developed as tableaux vivants and oth¬ 
ers set up as longer scenes. The many screened image-scenes are created 
from activity across the multiple areas of the stage; the sound, place¬ 
ment of the props, bodies, and text all must coincide as the next scene 
is simultaneously being set up. This work requires that the audience 
works - the objects on stage, bodies and all, are always in motion, and 
following the action is a complicated task, requiring a focus on both 
the stage and the filmic images produced. We see the constant setting 
up and taking down of the image and then follow to the next in a non¬ 
linear fashion befitting Woolf's experimental modernist text. The eyes 
and ears slowly adjust to the rhythm of the piece, requiring a sustained 
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Figure 10 Katie Mitchell's Waves 
Photo: Stephen Cummiskey. 


sense of watching and listening. Rather than simply the gimmick it may 
become (Waves is three-hours long), in this sustained engagement what 
emerges is a series of correspondences that begin to resonate together. 
Ultimately, the bodies are objects that produce no object - although 
they work to produce image after image, these images do not cohere 
into a final commodifiable product or film; their affective labor yields 
only theatre, always disappearing. 

For theories of affective labor, as articulated by Michael Hardt, a key 
point is that there is no commodifiable end product, a point Mitchell's 
work continues to foreground. Hardt writes that, "this labor is immate¬ 
rial, even if it is corporeal and affective, in the sense that its products are 
intangible: a feeling of ease, well-being, satisfaction, excitement, passion 
- even a sense of connectedness or community" (1999: 96). Although 
still within the realm of capital - tickets are purchased and workers are 
paid - what Mitchell puts on stage offers an intricate look at the pro¬ 
duction of labor towards a material form of object, film, but one that 
continually resists this outcome. When asked in an interview by Andy 
Lavender whether she was trying to create film on stage she replied a 
definitive no, explaining that "we don't experience ourselves neatly like 
a well-made play," saying that the goal was in fact to liberate viewers 
from a linear narrative and allow them to make their own narrative 
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(Lavender, 2008). While other companies have experimented with simi¬ 
lar strategies - for example, The Builders Association's Xtravaganza (dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 4) or Big Art Group's ongoing use of film techniques 
(discussed in the Conclusion) - Mitchell's style aims specifically to resist 
a reading of fhe producfion of "live film," but rather creates a cyborg 
form in which "object" bodies and the technologies around them work 
together to foreground the mechanics of film rafher than inviting view¬ 
ers into the film ifself. 

Mifchell disfances viewers fhrough the ongoing mechanics of move¬ 
ment and an approach to sound that is both aural and visual. The feel 
of MifchelTs work, brackefing off the filmic image, has the quality of 
seeing a radio play produced live. Throughout most of fhe productions 
(although less so in Attempts on her Life, where actors followed a play 
fext more precisely) Foley sound effects are created to follow fhe acfion - 
in front of a microphone an acfor hifs fheir hand to sound like the flap¬ 
ping wings of a bird, someone steps on a paper bag producing the sound 
of walking through woods, glasses clink, paper rips. This technique 
synchronizes the sounds and action in film production, and, in ... 
Some Trace of Her, for example, if creafed bofh obvious sounds - like a 
character's footsteps, or the lighting of a match to burn a pile of money, or 
fhe genfle slurping of soup - and more subtle and background noises such 
as cloth rustling as characters get into bed, or ambient breathing noises. 
The ongoing soundtrack is made visible as well as audible. In describ¬ 
ing the use of "virfual sound" in the immersive form of Virtual Reality 
(VR) installation work, Frances Dyson explains that the features distin¬ 
guishing VR from ofher media - an immersion into three-dimensional 
images, the user having an embodied and disembodied subjectivity - 
are features already implied in sound: 

While the 180-degree range of the eyes position the subject as direc¬ 
tor of his or her look, so that the "looking ahead," projects them 
towards the future, the 360-degree range of the ears subverts this 
role. As an always open orifice, the ears allow the subject to be 
continuously and uncontrollably surrounded by sonic disturbances, 
refusing to limit what is behind them, what is past. 

(1996: 74-5) 

Mitchell's work, like the other examples I have examined in the object 
body category, resists immersive qualities (as seen, for insfance, in acfors 
becoming enveloped wifhin film in the next chapter). It achieves this 
in part by incorporating the production of how the sound is made 
alongside the sound itself. The insisfence on seeing the production of 
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the sounds inhibits its immersive effectiveness. The dual visual/aural 
aspects of sound production create a distance between the sound's ori¬ 
gin and the final image that shifts a sense of theatrical illusion. 

Waves relentlessly interweaves its aural-visual sound techniques with 
the framing of images, creating a theatrical parallel to Woolf's frag¬ 
mented novel. Waves developed from Mitchell's sense of the visual and 
her memories of specific images (rather than textual narrative) after 
reading The Waves. She commented that: "many images from the book 
remained imprinted in my memory: the fin cutting through the surface 
of a calm sea; Susan's dream of burying an entire school; a telephone 
ringing in an empty room" (Mitchell, 2006). Mitchell stages some of 
these images exactly: an actor wearing a partial costume piece - a sleeve 
of a dress from the era - goes to a large box of dirt downstage and begins 
to bury a small model of a school in the dirt as the camera captures 
the action on the large screen behind her. The images created, like the 
methods used to create them, are fragments of the production and of 
the novel, itself a series of long descriptive monologues that explore the 
consciousnesses and details of its characters. 

The rise of the modernist novel, including The Waves, has been closely 
correlated with the advent of radio drama, or the "microphone play" 
as Angela Frattarola has described it. Frattarola argues for early (BBC) 
radio drama as an integral part of the modernist movement, exploring 
links between the modernist novel and developing radio play tech¬ 
niques (Frattarola, 2009). Although her analysis focuses on a stronger 
bond between these early radio plays and modernist literature rather 
than contemporaneous theatrical conventions, Mitchell's experiments 
seem to offer a contemporary parallel through the development of a 
form that begins to link theatre to a fragmented form of film-making. 
Frattarola explains that: 

Like the modernist novel, early radio drama emphasized speech, sen¬ 
sory details, and psychological realism rather than plot development... 
By the 1930s, multiple studios, sound effects, and music could be 
manipulated through the "dramatic control panel," a device that 
allowed radio drama producers to fragment space and time as they 
faded or cut from one studio to another, mixing voice, sound, and 
music. These technological developments of the studio, coupled with 
the fact that radio could only appeal to the ear, invariably produced 
plays with fragmented narratives, centred on dialogue and internal 
monologue. 

(ibid.: 453) 
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The provocative relationship Frattarola proposes between Modernist 
writing techniques and the developments of the unseen radio play 
becomes a fruitful ground for Mitchell's style, as Stein's fragmentatory 
and Cubist style was for the Wooster Group. Like the "dramatic control 
panel," the externally produced Foley-type sound techniques in Waves, 
precisely because they are created in full view, do not attempt to seduce 
viewers into a filmic psychological realism and instead provide a dis¬ 
jointed fragmentation of bodies and actions. 

As radio plays developed techniques that foregrounded the position¬ 
ing of language in the Modernist novel, Mitchell seems to have devel¬ 
oped her multimedia technique to correlate to various dramaturgies 
within the texts selected, creating a multimedia experimental "writing" 
of these texts as visual translations. In her analysis of an "affective 
turn," a growing shift "from a psychoanalytically informed criticism 
of subject identity, representation, and trauma to an engagement with 
information and affect" (2007: 2), Clough argues that experimental 
writing practices are necessary in conveying forms of affect. Arguably, 
Mitchell's productions would not formally fit the type of experimental 
writing Clough proposes; however, I would argue that Mitchell's work 
presents an example of this writing through cyborgean interchanges 
between bodies, texts, and technologies. In each of Mitchell's produc¬ 
tions, the use of multimedia correlates to the dramaturgy of the text. 
Mitchell's distancing of sound and its origin, the chaotic detail of ele¬ 
ments on stage, and fragmentary image production in Waves draws a 
parallel to similar literary techniques in Woolf's novel. In ... Some Trace 
of Her, Mitchell's adaptation of Dostoevsky's The Idiot, the disjointed 
narratives and rapidly shifting movement patterns are sensed as dis¬ 
turbances, a visual dramatization of Prince Myshkin's epileptic fits and 
eventual breakdown, while the choice of Martin Crimp's Attempts on 
her Life is redolent with technological references, a play in which the 
central character Anne is never seen, but is described through who she 
might be: a rock star, a terrorist, a porn star, even a car (the "Anny"). 
The text is full of human-machinic interchanges and Mitchell's work 
seems well suited to probe such lines as "she'd like to be a machine, 
sometimes she spends whole days on end pretending to be a televi¬ 
sion or a car" (Crimp, 1997). In After Dido, Mitchell creates a collage of 
contemporary Londoners listening to Purcell's Dido and Aeneas, each 
representing a component of Dido, as Mitchell explains: 

Dido has just lost her husband, so one of our characters from 2009 has 

just lost hers; Dido committed suicide, so one of the contemporary 
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characters is contemplating suicide; and the final two characters are 
in a marriage that's breaking up in the same way as Dido and Aeneas' 
relationship breaks up. 

(Bredin, 2009) 

The attempt to locate the texts within the media form is itself a form 
of experimenfal writing, shifting the languages of the stage toward an 
amalgam of fext, radio, fheatre, and film. Clough's considerafion of 
experimenfal writing proposes a turn: "towards affectivity and control 
by way of rethinking materialism, memory, bodies, time, and repeti¬ 
tion. Experimental writing assembles with information technologies 
and something passes into the writing from the outside, another tech¬ 
nological flow, reassembling images, sounds, languages, and bodies" 
(2007: 20). (We might think back to Stein and House/Lights here as well.) 
Mitchell's "affective turn" towards the assemblage of texfual confenf 
and mulfimedia form, as well as her refocusing on the object bodies 
that manifest the outcomes of film production is a form of experimental 
writing that contributes toward an affect economy. 

Actors in Mitchell's multimedia work are multi-tasking "objects," even 
more removed from individualized characterization than the multiply 
coded Wooster Group actors; these actors embody their characters only 
for the time it takes to create the image. Ultimately it is their ongoing 
interaction with the technologies on stage that provide a cyborg theatre 
of affecf. Once the image is established and the scene completed, the 
actor quickly drops the camera cable, or piece of sleeve, she replaces the 
cup and saucer, and repositions the camera or adjusts the lighting. These 
actions unite bodies and the technologies, providing audiences with a 
cyborg formed of their affiliations. In the 2009 After Dido, Mitchell's 
move to opera as a site for fhis multimedia style, the singers took on 
the role of sfagehand and camera operator. Susan Bickley, who sang the 
part of Dido explained to an interviewer that the process on stage was 
a chaotic and collaborative process, "Everyone moving silently, cables 
everywhere, stepping over them, ducking under them - sometimes it's 
a relief fo sfart singing because then I know 1 don't have to move as 
well!" (Bredin, 2009). Perhaps as a consequence of fhe chaos, if is nof 
fhe actors who come to mind in recalling these productions, but like 
Mitchell's memory of The Waves, the often remarkable moments of 
construcfion and fhe mechanics of production. Like a layered puzzle, 
the images come together - a large window frame is held in fronf of an 
actor. Another holds a tree branch on the other side of the glass and 
spritzs water onto the glass, someone brings in a camera and another 
creates the sound of rain - we look up and see a characfer looking ouf 
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the window on a stormy day. In another memorable moment an actor 
dips her face into a large glass bowl of water while a camera films her 
face through the water from beneath; as bubbles escape from her lips 
an eerie image of her drowning is affected before she rises and dries her 
face with a towel on the table nearby. While it may be more difficult 
for the trained singer to adjust to a position that decenters her body 
and character development, the result draws attention to bodies often 
decentered in the production of commodifiable products, whether they 
are the bodies and voices of the "star" performers, or the finished film 
to be consumed and purchased. 

If "all narrative is a matter of perspective," a modernist position 
rejecting the totalizing perspectives of history that Frattarola finds 
in historical radio dramas of the late 1920s and early 1930s, perhaps 
Mitchell's (and the Wooster Group's) fractured narratives have retained 
this quality in their "post-modern," cyborgean explorations. Frattarola 
suggests that while the plays she discusses are all entertaining, "they all 
exhibit a suspicion of capitalism, nationalism, the military, and narra¬ 
tive itself - all familiar attributes of modernist works" (2009: 461). In 
selecting modernist texts, Mitchell and The Wooster Group seem to 
be aligning themselves with some of the positions of suspicion taken 
by modernist writers. The attraction these artists paid to fragments 
and multiple identities, rather than the psychologically driven bod¬ 
ies and characters in so much theatre of their time, is augmented by 
information technologies creating a cyborg theatre that fosters cor¬ 
respondences between humans and technological others, between 
humans and non-humans that produce narratives for a technologically 
driven age. 

As theatrical practices are interwoven with the larger turn to techno¬ 
science, artists will continue to interrogate the intersections between 
science, technology, and art that offer an exchange with organic and 
non-organic materials. In recognizing a shift toward the social contexts 
of technoscience, Clough draws attention to the role of information 
technologies in the production of the "subject": 

[Tjhere also has been a development of information technologies, 
both entertainment and surveillance technologies, which are increas¬ 
ingly less about representation and the narrative construction of 
subject identities and more about affecting bodies, human and non¬ 
human, directly. These technologies mean to control bodies of infor¬ 
mation and to treat bodies as information. Even when appealing 
to the human subject, these technologies aim to affect the subject's 
subindividual bodily capacities, that is, capacities to be moved, to 
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shift focus, to attend, to take interest, to slow down, to speed up, and 
to mutate. Technoscientific experimentation calls forth new bodily 
matters. 

(2004: 3) 

By foregrounding the object bodies of affective labor on stage as they 
work to produce an image of narration, Mitchell creates a theatrical form 
that requires audiences to see between the image and its production, to 
suggest observation of the details rather than the final polished form. 
Far from modernism in a technoscientific time, it may be worth resisting 
the commodifiable product and remaining committed to, as Braidotti 
suggests, a "non-unitary subjectivity," of its parts. Out of an assemblage 
of inter-related parts emerges a cyborg form that may not be at first 
easy to find a shape in a commodified world. As Frattarola reminds us, 
however, "as with modernist literature, radio drama involved a level of 
difficulty that required a more attentive ear and focused concentration" 
(2009: 452). Mitchell's multimedia work has had its share of detrac¬ 
tors, and perhaps requires a dissociated focus rather than a sustained 
one; one that might take in peripherally the ongoing cyborgean dance 
between bodies and technologies. In pieces and between the spaces the 
narrative finds a way to re-matter-ialize as cyborg. 

Conclusions: enter/CTRL - bridging theatre and film with 
"imitating the dog" 

The new global situation engendered by techno-science requires a 
robust new theory of the subject as a multi-layered entity that is not 
unitary and still capable of ethical and political accountability. 

(Braidotti, 2006: 144) 

The object bodies of this chapter sit in multiple relations to the tech¬ 
nologies around them: playfully veering in and out of monitors, look¬ 
ing back beyond fixed screens, or working in conjunction with cameras. 
At times placed "under glass" like a specimen to be viewed, the object 
bodies of cyborg theatre engage with the subject technologies to dis¬ 
rupt objectification. Object bodies in the cyborg theatre negotiate ideas 
about the representation and signification of the body, whether they 
flirt with, press up against, engage in a dialogue with, or affect change 
through their technological counterparts. In the examples I have dis¬ 
cussed thus far, the object body's proximity to the technology has been 
a defining factor in developing the cyborg form. The spaces between 
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bodies and technologies challenge our modes of seeing bodies on stage 
and on screen. The bodies reveal themselves as surveilled, regulated, 
confined within masks of mistaken identity, as multiple, as laboring; 
and in these ongoing iterations they act at an intersection with tech¬ 
nology, playfully or pointedly making us aware of the disjunctures 
between them as they interface. These are cyborgean "transpositions," 
a word Braidotti borrows from music and genetics to suggest not merely 
interweavings but a need for "playing the positivity of difference as a 
specific theme of its own" (2006: 5). As the object bodies enter into a 
more integrated relationship with the technologies on stage, both are 
transformed and begin to mutually mark the other. 

Central to the object category, as I've discussed it so far, has been a 
ubiquitous televisual, (or small-screened) mode of technological pro¬ 
duction, a response in part to the relatively minor cost of incorporating 
these technologies on stage. The scale of the body to these various tech¬ 
nologies - small television-like screens in Emperor Jones and House/Lights, 
larger flat screens able to obscure portions of bodies in To You, the Birdie! 
or the larger still projector-sized screen on the upstage wall of Katie 
Mitchell's Waves and ... Some Trace of Her, which despite its size remains 
always at a distance from the chaotic movement of the image's set-up - 
all in different ways foreground the physical bodies themselves. To 



Figure 11 imitating the dog's Hotel Methuselah 
Photo: Ed Waring/imitating the dog. 
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conclude the chapter I want to begin to expand from the earlier exam¬ 
ples within this chapter and explore a more filmic style in which bodies 
are immersed within screened projections and focus on the example 
of the UK-based company "imitating the dog" who have originated a 
unique multimedia hybrid of theatre and filmd'‘ There is less distance 
between the bodies and cinematic technologies on stage; this work's 
"object" bodies are often not even complete bodies, but only partially 
seen and on a much smaller scale than their cinematic counterparts. In 
the two most recent imitating the dog productions, Hotel Methuselah 
(2005-7) and Kellerman (2008-present), the company has developed a 
cine-theatrical mise-en-scene in which bodies on stage are framed within 
narrow film-strip like spaces within which they act amidst and beside 
projections. This work (I will focus on Hotel Methuselah here) bridges the 
frequently dislocated, fractured object bodies of this chapter, hinting at 
an engagement with the next chapter's subject bodies, bodies increas¬ 
ingly immersed within projected environments that, although at times 
seeming to merge flawlessly within the projected world, always re-mark 
their physicality through the technology. Although overall the look of 
Hotel Methuselah is cinematic, the bodies in imitating the dog's oeuvre 
remain resolutely object - truncated and partial, viewed placed side-by- 
side with larger cinematic pieces of themselves. 

Stylistically and structurally. Hotel Methuselah unfolds like a film, 
although crucially constructed through an engagement with the the¬ 
atrical bodies on stage. The company's website describes the play as a 
"homage to post-war British cinema and the French new wave," and the 
theatrical staging reimagines filmic sequences containing techniques 
such as close-ups, pans, and cuts. Within a large proscenium stage open¬ 
ing we see a narrow, horizontal strip, six meters high, cutting across the 
screen. Although there are occasional projections covering the entirety 
of the large screen, the majority of the play's action is contained within 
the smaller viewing area. At the start of the piece, the large screen 
darkens and a projection fills the rectangular playing area - it is the 
close-up of an open book that begins to disassemble, words start to drop 
away leaving only the title Hotel Methuselah, followed by "traditional" 
film opening credits as the camera pans down a long hotel hallway. 
Spectators are placed into immersive cinematic conditions; the lights 
go down and a film begins - a fragment of a man's face appears in the 
tight space before a cut to birds flying overhead, as a voice-over narra¬ 
tion accompanies the projected film. This sequence finishes with a loud 
shot and as the scene shifts, theatrical lighting replaces the film and a 
desk with a lamp and ringing phone upon it rolls into the narrow frame. 
In the switch to theatre, a man's torso, the night porter at the hotel. 
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becomes visible behind the desk and as he answers the phone, theatre 
and film merge as his face appears in a black and white film close-up 
behind him. This interfwining of film and theatre is the visual aesthetic 
of much of the piece, spectators negotiate between the small physical 
bodies and the larger seduction of their screened exchanges, putting to 
the test Philip Auslander's claims about our desire to watch the screens. 

The actors' object bodies within Hotel Methuselah move within the 
narrow strip of sfage thaf limits the spectator's vision, but are never fully 
framed, and always in pieces. Similar fo the bracketing off of fhe Wooster 
bodies in To You, the Birdie! through close-up screened framing of heads, 
feet and other body parts, here the bodies are framed in reverse, fhe 
acfor's bodies confained wifhin the narrow playing area, which is only 
tall enough to reveal the body from ankle to neck.^* In Hotel Methuselah, 
the heads and feet of the physical actor are removed from vision and 
the heads are re-placed within a film showing simultaneously above 
them. The object bodies are here resolutely theatrical bodies. While the 
physical bodies of "Harry" and "fhe woman" face each ofher af the hotel 
desk, a magnified film of fheir upper bodies on film plays behind fhem. 
Using similar techniques as the Wooster Group in House/Lights, where 
actors physically channeled the movement patterns of fhe film Olga's 
House of Shame, here the object bodies are channeling their own physi- 
cality, repeating, and reiterating, the movements of the filmed version of 
fhe scene playing above fhem. While fhe overall effect is more visually 
filmic than not, the bodies are intentionally not fully immersed within 
the film screen, appearing insfead (throughouf the hour-long show) in 
pieces, as composite physical-technological filmic-theatrical characters. 

This is a play about a man in limbo, and perhaps a theatre in limbo, 
caught between past, present, and future. It tells the story of Harry, the 
night porter, who cannot seem to remember his past. As he learns more 
of it, he oscillates between cinematic and theatrical spaces, remaining 
caught between both worlds. Working in an old hotel during wartime, 
his encounters with the characters: "weird man," a woman called Amy 
(named only in the program), and "weird woman," begin to provide 
clues and fragments about his identity and the conditions of this hotel, 
whether it holds him in a dream or a hell-like limbo. The plot unravels 
slowly, in hints and bits and pieces: the same woman repeatedly checks in 
and is convinced she has met Harry, the "weird" woman asks him about 
a wife and baby he adamanfly refuses knowledge of, fhe fhreatening 
man alludes fo fhe mess he is in, but Harry can't remember. Everything is 
in fragments, memories, bodies; in most of these exchanges, the charac¬ 
ters are composites, pieced together as partial bodies on stage and screen, 
split subjects, in past and present. Where in House/Lights, for example. 
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multiple characters often appeared within one actor's body, here we have 
one character only containable within multiple "bodies." This fragmen¬ 
tation is an important one, a symbolic release of the unitary subject body 
to allow for the contemplation of a hybrid, cyborg subjecfivity. 

This dislocation of theatrical and filmic bodies in Hotel Methuselah is 
reinforced through the narrative of fhe play, but it is also written in on a 
meta-level through the reiterative story-within-the story that Amy repeat¬ 
edly tells Harry. The story gets told several times, producing reiterations 
that are, as Butler reminds us, never quite complete. This is a story about 
a woman who unexpectedly meets a man in a faded hotel, and they go to 
her room to have sex. It is the story of their encounter, repeated again and 
again until we finally see ifs tragic outcome. Between the retellings Harry 
repeats scenes with the man and the other woman: a phone call from 
the man that always ends with "you're too late," and ongoing salacious 
flirtations from the other woman. The story is first proposed casually, at 
the desk between the cine-theatrical composite characters, taking on cin¬ 
ematic characteristics in its dramaturgy: Amy asks Harry if he'd sleep with 
her. She says, "I could write your lines and you could speak them with 
truth and conviction." She describes how the scene would play out: 

Amy: Td look into your eyes ... 

Harry: (interrupts) What color are they? 

Amy: It's not important, it's a black and white film, it has to be. 

(imitating the dog, 2006) 

And it is; when they do sleep together it is a film, in black and white 
and the physical bodies have been left behind. Their reclining celluloid 
bodies fill the horizontal screen as she tells him the story about a 
woman, "in a hotel room, unexpectedly, in a city under siege." He says, 
"it sounds like a film," further mixing the realities between the cinematic 
or theatrical planes. As the memories mount up and the story plays out, 
projections (literally) produce the "larger picture" as they spread to 
cover the entirety of fhe large screen. The theatrical object bodies grow 
increasingly less material as the story is pieced together; she tells him 
that "it's not really about the man, he's only a bit part," and as Harry's 
image spreads to cover the larger space we see her within the interior 
screen holding a gun. We finally hear a shot and see her blood spattered 
before fhe "cut" back to the desk on stage, back to the theatrical bodies. 
The weird man tells Harry, again, that he's just missed her, that it is too 
late and leaves. We have returned to the theatrical bodies now, and Amy 
re-enters, again, and with her suitcase approaches the desk to check in 
- this is an ongoing feedback loop, a never ending in-befween. 
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Like the plot, itself a narrative of in-between spaces of past and 
present and life and death, the tension between the filmic and theatri¬ 
cal elements is tightly wound, never letting viewers get comfortable in 
either world. This loop between film and theatre produces a cyborgean 
relationship that refuses to let the bodies' materiality fully disappear; 
the body always returns. This is also a feedback loop between the bodies 
on stage and their projected counter-pieces, illustrating for the specta¬ 
tors the theatrical interplay with film techniques that at times focus 
our eyes on the screen and sometimes on the bodies on stage. The 
company seems to carefully weigh these exchanges, at times encourag¬ 
ing us to focus on the animated expressions on the close-up faces on 
screen, seductively playing out a scene while their "dissected" physical 
bodies are pushed to the side of the stage. At other times, however, we 
watch the actors on stage seem to fluidly mimic and gesture alongside 
(what we are perhaps unsure is) pre-recorded screen action; the woman 
shrugs on the screen and we see the actor's arm precisely continuing the 
rest of the movement. Like the microscopic view of actors bodies in To 
You, the Birdie! or the close up of the image created in Mitchell's work, 
we desire to look at the screen, for the close-up view in Birdie! and the 
"completed" view in Waves, but the corporeal precision, the work of the 
body, captures our attention. At times, imitating the dog intentionally 
foregrounds the work of on-stage bodies as the center of focus - stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the long strip of stage, the sinister man meets 
Amy in the hallway of the hotel; as their voices narrate his attempts to 
menacingly force her into his bed we see only a patterned background 
behind them, the film has shifted to provide only backdrop. As the 
scene continues the camera pans slowly to an overhead shot as the film 
shifts to become a red carpet - as the camera shifts the actors very subtly 
adjust their bodies sideways so we see the tops of their heads as they 
lean over to create an illusion of the overhead shot. Here they seem to 
say, look, our bodies can do whatever film can. 

In moments where the physicality usurps the camera's ability, we 
become aware of the camera as an actor in the piece. Like the other 
examples in this chapter, the technology is used as "subject" on stage - 
it assumes an agency aside the bodies. In Mitchell's work the camera 
"acts" alongside the bodies laboring to produce the images on narra¬ 
tion, in Hotel Methuselah, the camera sometimes determines the angle, 
while at other times the bodies control the way we watch - in one 
scene bodies assimilate the idea of the camera into their action as actors 
converse across the hotel desk, facing each other on either side of the 
screen, but with the desk somehow turned up at a right angle so that 
we see it from above. The phone, lamp, and even the hotel's large paper 
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register are in place, somehow defying gravity, the actors too are turned, 
perhaps sitting in some theatrically rigged device that makes them look 
as if they are standing sideways with their feet where we understand 
the wall to be. In this position, although the screen looms large behind 
them, on it is a projection of the carpet, it has retreated so as to fore¬ 
ground the live bodies. This strategy guarantees a focus on the bodies, 
if only to cause us to think, "how did they do that"? Once the theatri¬ 
cal effect has been noted, the screen shifts back to create the illusion of 
simultaneity between actions on stage and screen - the woman lights a 
cigarette sitting sideways and on screen simultaneously, the screen cuts 
to a close-up of her hand touching his as we see actors touch. 

The object body is in these examples a catalyst - our attention is 
directed to it, focus is placed upon it, screens surround it for our view¬ 
ing. What we see varies, but it might be a body struggling against medi¬ 
atized representations of race and gender, it might be a body slipping in 
and out of screened surfaces in multiple identities, it might be a body 
subjected to a clinical or medical lens, it might be bodies laboring to cre¬ 
ate complete and commodifiable products, or it might be fragments of 
bodies reminding us of their materiality as cine-theatre composites. We 
recognize it in these instances as object, but also and more importantly, 
through its engagement and interaction with technology, as beyond 
object, as cyborg. As we grow increasingly immersed in technologies, 
cyborg theatre reminds us to see the technology's role and relationship 
to bodies labeled object, to question the technologies and those control¬ 
ling their usage. As Mary Anne Moser has discussed in an analysis of the 
shift into virtual-reality type technologies: 

It seems that the assimilation of technology into everyday life has 
become unremarkable. One more gadget or another more sensi¬ 
tive tool is easily accommodated by current expectations of applied 
research. Turning a blind eye fo conditions and consequences that 
make these products available becomes simpler and simpler, as the 
technologies themselves become more ubiquitous. 

(Moser et al., 1996: xvii) 

The potential of these cyborgean engagements is that both bodies and 
technologies can be re-marked/re-imagined. The object body turns our 
attention to the technologies and the subject technology turns our 
attention to the bodies. As bodies merge with their technological coun¬ 
terparts they refocus our viewing, they are reimagined as cyborgean 
transpositions, so that they might matter. 
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ENTERing the View: Triangulating 
"Subject" Bodies 


The subject is a process, made of constant shifts and nego¬ 
tiations between different levels of power and desire, that is 
to say wilful choice and unconscious drives. Whatever sem¬ 
blance of unity there may be, is no God-given essence, but 
rather the fictional choreography of many levels into one 
socially operational self. It implies that what sustains the 
entire process of becoming-subject is the will to know, the 
desire to say, the desire to speak; it is a founding, primary, 
vital, necessary and therefore original desire to become. 

(Braidotti, 2002: 22) 

Let me ENTERtain you: Captain EO and shifting 
subjectivity 

On 23 February 2010 Disney's Magic Eye Theatre at Disneyland 
California re-opened the 1986 Captain EO as a tribute to Michael 
Jackson, who died unexpectedly in 2009. EO replaced the long-run¬ 
ning Honey I Shrunk the Audience, which had itself replaced fhe original 
EO, operafing from 1986-97. Both "attractions" are embedded into the 
Disney theme park as immersive "rides" - audiences don 3-D glasses 
and sit in theatrical audience configurations to experience these filmic 
events. In Honey, I Shrunk the Audience, the entire premise was to make 
the audience feel as if it had shrunk in size. Using a combination of 
3-D effecfs in which on-screen characfers suddenly increase in size as 
the auditorium physically moves, the audience experiences a shifting 
sense of percepfion; fhe audiences are indeed an integral component of 
fhe design. In lieu of fhe animafronic characters within so many Disney 
rides (starting with birds in the "Enchanted Tiki Room" and expanding 
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into characters in such rides as the 1967 "Pirates of the Caribbean"), 
immersive 3-D action became this "ride's" gimmick. These are, however, 
theme park rides that audiences encounter as theatre: bodies fill the 
audience in theatrical rows, and through glasses are drawn into immer- 
sively "live” experiences such as a snake sliding forward and opening 
its jaws inches from the audience's eyes, or a large meteor hurling forth 
causing a momentarily shudder. These experiences feel interactive, 
but, like the earlier examples of Richard Maxwell's Ads, or the open¬ 
ing sequence of La Fura dels Baus's Le Grand Macabre, in these 3-D film 
experiences, our bodies, the bodies of the audience, are the only 3-D 
bodies live in the space. We are placed in a seemingly interactive 
encounter with theatre that is no longer theatre, only the "theatrical" 
remains. 

After the mega-release of Avatar in 2010, James Cameron's multi-mil- 
lion dollar 3-D cinematic extravaganza, the early 3-D film experiments 
of the 1950s or even the 1980s seem like a different beast; the stakes 
have been continually raised so as to achieve the wow-factor for the 
audience. In Avatar, for example, Cameron used motion capture tech¬ 
nologies in tandem with CGI (computer-generated imagery) techniques 
to realistically blur the film actors with their synthetic environments. 
Because our world view is now immersive - we are increasingly "inside" 
private spaces, inside the body on television programs, embedded with 
soldiers in war zones through camera feeds, living in celebrities' houses 
on reality shows - cinematic effects have upgraded to accommodate this 
vision. But like all innovation, we adjust, adapt, and expect the next big 
thing. The fluctuating wave of 3-D experimentation in film is in part 
explained by shifting technologies of the times: rising sharply in the 
1950s with the advent of polarization, again in the late 1970s and 1980s 
with the development of the wider single film-strip fitting both images 
to be shown through a single projector (previously two film-strips had 
to be showing in synch), and now in the first decade of the 2000s with 
more finely tuned cameras, IMAX film-format technologies allowing for 
a much greater resolution, and new lightweight 3-D camera systems, 
such as the one Cameron helped develop, replacing bulky stereoscopic 
cameras that were linked together to capture two images simultane¬ 
ously. However, this wave is also explained by what I would suggest is 
a theatrical shift, returning towards the desire to be drawn back to a 
shared community of bodies, to be part of a collective encounter that 
requires a shared physical immersive encounter - not simply the audi¬ 
ence, but "performers" as well. This desire might be what Braidotti refers 
to above as "the fictional choreography of many levels into one socially 
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operational self," or, the desire and indeed need to reach out toward 
more fluid and multiple subjectivities. 

Subject bodies in these instances above are spectators' bodies. They 
are the bodies drawn to other bodies, to don a pair of clunky glasses 
and be affected by approaching images while surrounded by others 
sharing the same experience. As audiences flocked to the re-opening 
of Michael Jackson's Captain EO after his death, there was a sense of 
nostalgia for some fans toward this old favorite that was a part of many 
Disney-going childhoods. For many it was a tribute to Jackson, and a 
chance to see him at a reachable distance, as close to "live" as possible 
through the illusion of 3-D. Although only a simulacrum, a false body, 
Jackson's cinematic image restored "Michael" on the screen, fixing him 
there nostalgically for fans to scream over together. It is this very fixity 
that the physically present bodies in the previous chapters worked to 
destabilize, a destabilization that would not be welcomed by the fans in 
this example. Jackson's death came after years of controversy in his per¬ 
sonal life. This immersive experience, unlike many others in the con¬ 
temporary moment, was decidedly intended not to "go inside" his life, 
but rather to fix him in the fan's memories in 1986, before the rumors 
of bizarre behavior and pedophilia shaped his public story, an attempt 
as well to fix him at Disney, a place he reportedly loved to visit, in his 
role as dancing and singing superstar. The "subject" that is Jackson is 
here merely an object - of fans' affection, of a memory, a fragment of a 
larger life. Here instead, the subject(s) are the audience; however, they 
are subjected within an experience that deprives them of transforma¬ 
tion and simply returns them to nostalgia for the past. 

The subject that Braidotti argues for above is a subject freed from the 
notion of the classical humanist unitary subject and is, instead, follow¬ 
ing trajectories drawn from both Irigaray and Deleuze, an embodied, 
enfleshed, becoming-subject that might better represent processes of 
mutation, migration, and transformation. This is the subjectivity I wish 
to explore through this chapter - an embodied subjectivity open to the 
processes of transformation around it, a cyborgean subjectivity that is 
only possible among the living bodies - in the audience and on stage - 
and the technologies within the experience. In this chapter the "subject 
body" is twofold: it is the spectator's body, experiencing multimedia 
work in which there is an element of immersiveness on stage, (and in 
some cases heightening this experience by viewing the work through 
3-D glasses); it is also the actor's body, merged within large cinematic 
projections, or acting with projected and animated figures within these 
environments. The subject body is understood on stage as "embodied," 
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as physically present - as human. On stage these human bodies com¬ 
municate within and with technologies rather than, as in the case of the 
abject or object, through their intentional proximity to the technology. 
Subject bodies are bodies in collaboration with technology. In the exam¬ 
ples of this chapter, the on-stage human physical presence could easily 
be overwhelmed by, or as in the Captain EO example replaced by, tech¬ 
nology, but instead subject bodies remain insistently in the space, living 
breathing bodies in the room forming links and connections through 
technologies in a presumed cyborg consciousness. These are bodies that, 
while often immersed within technology, resist submersion; these bod¬ 
ies are partners with technology, but wary of a seamlessness that too 
easily elides gender, sexuality, race, class, ability, and the qualities of 
humanness that immersion within technology often misses. 

As we become ever more immersed in technology, our viewing prac¬ 
tices grow more "seamless." Even without 3-D glasses we are condi¬ 
tioned - through interactions with automated systems, films, television, 
computer, and video game technologies - to enter technological envi¬ 
ronments and immediately feel at ease. With the advent of 3-D-ready 
and Blu-Ray TV systems being marketed in 2010, and games such as 
Wii, in which your body feels an immersive connection to its on-screen 
actions, the promise of an even greater ease enters our own living rooms. 
We understand how to navigate through cyber-spaces, how to enter a 
film, how to recognize the subject - ourselves - in these spaces, and 
how to focus on moments of identification with agents of other stories 
so that we follow them as if they were ourselves. We constantly adapt 
to changing senses of proprioception in relation to these "non-spaces;" 
this cyborg consciousness conditioning already assumes a connection 
between humans and technologies. Unlike the previous chapters, in 
which the focus was upon restructuring societally conditioned notions 
of "abject" or "object" bodies in a positive relationship to technology, 
here a relationship is already assumed - the focus is instead on the "self", 
a self that might begin as a psychoanalytic or phenomenological entity, 
a subject enfleshed and enmeshed with its technological time, a subject 
willing to risk attentiveness to the non-human in a cyborg subjectivity. 

This chapter shifts somewhat in tone and focus - from the sense of 
external positioning that historically constructs the societally abject 
and object bodies - to a more internal perspective, a sense of subject 
that originates in the self, a self that is, to be clear, already made up of its 
influences, shaped by others, a self in multiple collaborative moments. 
The subject body is the body, then, that we consider "a self," an embod¬ 
ied and entwined subject that is our first frame of reference, a self that 
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does not bracket off its sexuality, ability, race, age, class, but understands 
those as strands that interconnect with other humans and non-humans, 
open to the possibilities of repositioning future subjectivities. 

As this hook has traced, the refiguring of subjectivity has heen a pre¬ 
occupation for theorists and scholars for at least the past 40 years. How 
is the "subject" produced? How does she fit into the world? How and hy 
whom are subjects controlled? How might we redefine the limited and 
unyielding tropes that support a privileged subject "majority" while the 
actual "minoritarian" majority are denied such rights? This questioning 
has been a necessary and collective effort across disciplines. My work 
articulates performance as central within the dense mapping of inter¬ 
connected thinking towards the repositioning of human subjectivity in 
the contemporary, "post-human" moment. While within this project 
1 engage with a wide range of interlocutors, the most frequent are 
those that insist on some form of material embodiment; interlocutors 
such as Braidotti, who argues for "alternate figurations" of subjectivity, 
which must be worked out in "collective discussion and confronta¬ 
tion, and of public debates, and it cannot be determined by a single 
individual" (2002: 6). Although her "figurations" are not intended as 
metaphoric, but rather located in the bodies of the nomadic, migratory, 
and the exiled, the bodies 1 uncover, cyborg theatre bodies, are perhaps 
their cultural doubles - acting out on stages conditions of fragmented 
humanity and attempts to refigure it. 

That's ENTERtainment: subjectivity, the actorly body, 
and Xtravaganza 

Theatrical bodies on stage have historically, as 1 discuss in my intro¬ 
duction, reflected contemporary social, cultural, and technological 
conditions surrounding them. Whether as robotic others taking over 
humanity in Capek's R.U.R., or the dehumanized individuals in Rice's 
The Adding Machine and Treadwell's Machinal, theatrical bodies are rep¬ 
resentative of contemporaneous conceptions of subjectivity. Tracing the 
actor's body across three historical periods Erika Fischer-Lichte trans¬ 
lates Norbert Elias's "civilizing process," the historical process of sociali¬ 
zation that shapes bodies in culture, into theatrical terms to show how 
the actor's body has been molded. Rather than considering this process 
a "progressive march of history," Fischer-Lichte glosses Elias's idea that 
"this growth of 'civilization' should be seen as the price, within elabo¬ 
rate conditions of order and control, that the European cultures had to 
pay for their technological, scientific, economic, and social changes" 
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(Fischer-Lichte, 1997: 28). As Foucault has also reminded us, our bodies 
and subjectivity are controlled and conditioned by historical, cultural, 
and technological shifts. Bodies alter to accommodate the technolo¬ 
gies around them; alterations are often written upon bodies through 
instances of discomfort: joint and back pain from prolonged sitting in 
front of a computer, greater levels of eye strain, carpel tunnel syndrome, 
and a host of other medical problems caused by this non-seamless phys¬ 
ical adaptation. Becoming-cyborg is not, as the movies would imply, an 
easy process, but, perhaps an evolutionary one. 

Fischer-Lichte's model traces three bodily processes that parallel the 
"civilizing processes" of their age: Baroque emotional and physical self- 
control (or the lack of it as staged in the form of the fool); the eighteenth- 
century body's return to nature as a cultural system for reading the 
character; and a dual process in the early stages of the twentieth-century 
avant-garde between body as raw material to be shaped, and the body as a 
type of "essentialized" machine. Like Joseph Roach, who applies Thomas 
Kuhn's idea of scientific "paradigm shifts" from the seventeenth through 
the twentieth century to understand science's impact upon the develop¬ 
ment of acting styles in each period, Fischer-Lichte's trajectory illumi¬ 
nates the relationship between theatrical and cultural bodies, signaling 
that these new acting styles come about in times of "social upheaval or 
fundamental transformation" (Roach, 1985: 39). Once Fischer-Lichte's 
model, derived from "handbooks and theories of acting" (1997: 29) 
of the times, which she acknowledges as a partial system for analysis, 
reaches the latter part of the twentieth century, she points to Robert 
Wilson's "desemiotization of the actor's body" (ibid.: 39) as freeing it 
from meaning (a dubious claim at best), and the Living Theatre's revival 
of sensuality: both examples that intend to "free the human body from 
the pressure brought about by the Western civilizing process" (ibid.: 40). 
However, if a "civilizing process" is indeed a price paid for transforma¬ 
tion, and bodies are shaped through these exchanges and cultural shifts, 
then, at the turn of the twenty-first century, a turn as well from analogue 
to digital, from a proximate to an immersive world view, the theatrical 
bodies within cyborg theatre practices might well offer the next shift. 
Although not referring to the "theatrical" actor, Donna Haraway has 
argued that "we need a concept of agency that opens up possibilities 
for figuring relationality within social worlds where actors fit oddly, at 
best, into previous taxa of the human, the natural, or the constructed" 
(1991a: 21). Rather than "civilizing," then, perhaps this shift is about 
relationality, between bodies and technologies that shape both equally, 
producing new forms of agency and embodiment on stage. 
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The Builders Association's Xtravaganza (2000-2) illustrates both a 
historical and proximate relationality that foregrounds the agency of 
theatrical actor bodies as they investigate intersecting technologies. 
Xtravaganza brings together bodies past and present in an historical pas¬ 
tiche of technological performance and its innovators, framed within 
the 1990s club scene, which Marianne Weems calls "another pop form 
of multimedia spectacle" (Gener, 2002). Recreating theatrical spectacle 
through corresponding technologies at the new millennium, the pro¬ 
duction pays homage to the magically lit dances of Loie Fuller, the show¬ 
girl revues of Florenz Ziegfeld, the filmic spectacles of Busby Berkeley, 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West show, and the "extravaganza" that theatrical 
and mechanical innovator Steele MacKaye planned for the Chicago 
World's Fair of 1893.^ Re-embodying these historical moments - from 
stage, film, and outdoor corrals - Xtravaganza blended stock footage 
with contemporary technology, sound and lighting effects, and actors. 
With only a few actors and a larger amount of computerized technol¬ 
ogy, Ziegfeld and Berkeley's extravagant spectacles were recreated for a 
contemporary audience. Two actors-cum-showgirls, augmented by over¬ 
sized feather fans, begin to walk up a staircase positioned center stage. 
As they step up, more and more dancers appear - projections of the two 
live women - spilling onto surrounding screens, creating the illusion of 
hundreds of showgirls. The actor bodies transform into multiple and 
historical bodies, the on-stage actors merge with the technologies in 
such a way as to embody these pasts. 

The Builders Association, founded in 1993 by director Marianne 
Weems, who had previously worked as dramaturg with the Wooster 
Group, provides an example of how Fischer-Lichte's process might be 
projected forward. Their press material defines their work as developing 
"a new theatrical idiom by combining historical and new texts with 
performance, sound, video, and architectural sets, creating a world 
on stage that reflects contemporary culture." Ranging from text-based 
work such as Ibsen's Master Builder (1994), O'Neill's Mourning Becomes 
Electra (1998), a Faust interpretation called fump Cut (Faust) (1998), to 
contemporary texts, such as Jet Fag (1998-2000), the Builders, like the 
Wooster Group, have frequently merged canonical and technological 
"texts." Technology's impact or influence on contemporary societies 
is the foundation of their ethos. Jet Lag, created in collaboration with 
writer Jessica Chalmers and architects/media artists Diller + Scofidio, 
intertwined two true stories; the first is that of Sarah Krassnoff, who 
kidnapped her grandson and flew back-and-forth over the Atlantic 
167 times in six months, never leaving airports and finally dying of 
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jet lag. The second story was based on Donald Crowhurst, the yachts¬ 
man who faked a trip around the world, sending reports of his journey 
home to Britain where his logs were published. Their engagement with 
technology winds through their work from this point and produces 
new languages for actors who at times merge with or act within purely 
technological landscapes. For instance, Xtravaganza's stage - a wide pro¬ 
scenium with lavish curtains, a movable staircase, and an on-stage bank 
of sound and technical equipment, also included a separate downstage 
playing area in which actors stepped in front of a "blue screen" as their 
images simultaneously appeared, similar to Katie Mitchell's produc¬ 
tions (discussed in the previous chapter), on a large screen center stage, 
seamlessly merging with other characters and early twentieth-century 
film footage to produce film sequences. Like the Wooster Group's chan¬ 
neling of technology through the bodies, here the sophisticated use of 
chroma-key technologies modifies the actors' relationship to each other 
and their environments, forcing an integrated dependence upon the 
technologies. 

Through the citation of historical technologies - the immersive light- 
points of Loie Fuller's dances, or the large-scale cinematic spectacles 
encompassing hundreds of dancers - the actorly bodies in Xtravaganza 
re-embody historical movements and technological spectacles, looking 
back as they look forward. Described by one reviewer as a tribute "to 
a handful of dreamers born in the 19th century who seized on new 
technology like electricity, stage machinery and motion pictures to 
bring to reality the conceptions of lavish entertainment that propelled 
show business in the 20th century and beyond" (Van Gelder, 2002), the 
show produces a new set of dreamers for the twenty-first century who 
reinvestigate the conceptions and possibilities of current technologi¬ 
cal possibilities. The subject bodies of Xtravaganza subsume elements 
of the abject and object as they form the complex subject bodies that 
take technology as co-actor: A dancer holds a large white screen over 
the lower half of his body onto which is projected "his" dancing legs, 
executing intricate dance steps a la Fred Astaire or Gene Kelly, and the 
two elements dance seamlessly as one. Reversing this image, two steel 
frames of female manikin legs (like those of the showgirls), four pairs 
on each, are wheeled out and begin a kick line as operators manually 
push the levers causing the legs to lift. The "downtown club legend" 
Brahms "Bravo" LaFortune and several other actors perform hip-hop 
style dances, at times to swirling psychedelic projections, but alternately 
to old film footage such as the Wild West Show, all synched to a heavy 
club beat. Using a combination of historical and emerging techniques 
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of technology, the Builders Association explores integrations for audi¬ 
ences upon actors' bodies that begin to suggest the possibilities of 
human-technological multiple subject actors on stage. 

The theatrical bodies shaped through the late twentieth and into the 
twenty-first centuries are multiple bodies, bodies that could scarcely 
be confined to the acting texts of the times, ranging within this study 
alone as abject, object, and subject bodies that shape and are shaped by 
cultural processes. Fischer-Lichte's examination of the shifting cultural 
processes upon bodies stops at the avant-garde's sense of corporeal dis¬ 
embodiment, producing machinic acting bodies; a result of post-war 
disaffection and disillusionment, or, as I suggest in the introduction, 
as a result of growing mechanized production. These last bodies she 
describes are predecessors of the "object” category I discussed in the 
previous chapter, machinic in their attempts to channel technologies, 
or in their ability to act within a balanced corporeal/technological 
composition. Fischer-Lichte explains that "by gradually transforming 
the human body from an image of sensual nature into a system of 
arbitrary signs. Western theatre has continually confronted actors and 
spectators alike with changing cultural systems that express, interpret, 
and control human nature" (1997: 39). The "civilizing” process in play 
on theatrical stages in the early decades of the twenty-first century is 
one in which a wide range of bodies compete, channel, and co-act with 
their projected, cinematic, televised, or video-gamed doubles: ranging 
from the technologized, miked, and "star" bodies of West End and 
Broadway stages attempting to compete for film audiences, to the bod¬ 
ies of contemporary live art practices that reject such competition. They 
also include the object bodies of the previous chapter that turn toward 
the machinic, flattened, and intentionally "non-acting" styles as they 
sit alongside the technological, and finally, the subject bodies, like those 
of the Builders Association, that attempt to foreground their embodi¬ 
ment and their materiality within an increasingly immersive corporeal- 
technological balance on stage. 

ENTER the subject 

It is difficult, and yet necessary, to begin in medias res when discussing 
a topic so historically complicated and multi-layered as the "subject.” 
In the twenty-first century there is no unified answer to the question 
or definition of the subject. From the Greek subject of the polis to the 
Renaissance man ideal, from Descartes's mind/body dualism to Freud's 
psychological subject subsequently deconstructed by Lacan, Derrida, 
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and feminist theory, "the" subject has undergone many transforma¬ 
tions. In the ongoing negotiation of the subject, the previously illus¬ 
trated categories of abject and object have been produced to delimit 
subjectivity. Frederic Jameson's postmodernist assertion that, "the old 
individual or individualist subject is 'dead,'" (1998: 6) reacts to a prob¬ 
lematically assumed universal, male subject; Derrida's development of a 
deconstructed linguistic subject, transformed by Butler and other femi¬ 
nist theorists into a socially empowered (feminist) subject, has further 
expanded what "subject" might mean. There is no longer any one stable 
"subject"; there are only subjects. To understand all bodies as subject 
bodies may only be possible first through a turn to an embodied sense 
of subjectivity that takes gender, race, ability, sex into consideration. 

Feminist theory has advanced corporeal notions of subjectivity 
attempting to complicate the body as naturalized, to name but a few 
interventions: Kelly Oliver argues for new structures of fluidity and 
chaos foregrounding agency over subjectivity; Ann Cooper Albright 
addresses the complexities of dual somatic and cultural identities in 
dance as an embodied writer/dancer; Elizabeth Grosz's Mobius strip 
problematizes masculinist discourses of the subject by invoking spe¬ 
cifically sexed bodies within them; Peggy Phelan questions notions 
of gendered visibility and invisibility to remark on the "Unmarked." 
Arguments for the inclusion of different abilities, ethnicities, ages, sizes 
have all also been added to the need for consideration of participa¬ 
tory subjectivity. My argument for an expanded cyborgean theatrical 
techno-subjectivity is enhanced by feminist techno-theorists such as 
Donna Flaraway, Katherine Flayles, Rosi Braidotti, and others seeking to 
propose challenges to persistent hegemonic notions of subjectivity in 
a shifting technological world (Albright, 1997; Braidotti, 2002; Grosz, 
1994; Haraway, 1991b; Hayles, 1999; Oliver, 1998; Phelan, 1993). This 
ongoing project of expansion continues and what was "the subject" 
continues to fracture and include a wider range of "subjects," never¬ 
theless, even as I write this in 2010, a notion of the "subject" remains 
that is too frequently non-differentiated, with bodies continuing to be 
abstracted, abjected, objectified through distance, media, commodifi¬ 
cation - perhaps it is still too early or too difficult to achieve such a 
widespread understanding of a multiple subject capable of biological, 
psychological, technological, or organic and non-organic affiliations. 
However, within performance practices this possibility materializes and 
associations with technologies present opportunities for a shifting site 
of subjectivity; becoming-cyborg is the goal, and is an ongoing project. 
While I argue ultimately for a relinquishing of "the subject" in favor of a 
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cyborgean agency, this does not take place easily; it requires a mutation 
of some dominant understandings of subjecfivify such as the psycho¬ 
analytic and the phenomenological. 

While neither psychoanalytic nor phenomenological theories of 
subjectivity fully define fhe notion of an embodied subjecfivify thaf 
is fhe core of fhis chapter, both trajectories have historically produced 
thinking about the "subject" that have also problematically furthered 
a mind-body divide. Although Freud, the "father of psychoanalysis," 
places the ego as, "first and foremost a bodily ego" (1989b: 636-7), the 
Freudian subject has been primarily understood as a subject of the mind, 
the instigation of an intellectual and internal search for the origin of 
fhe unconscious. Conversely, the oft maligned field of phenomenology 
has focused so exclusively on experiences of "non-differentiated" - thaf 
is to say, universal and non-gendered, raced, or sexed bodies - that it 
has been largely critiqued and avoided in the development of especially 
feminisf subjecfivify (to which 1 will return). Phenomenology's con¬ 
cerns with consciousness and lived experiences have often distanced it 
from psychological pursuits, but as David Chalmers points out in his 
study of consciousness, "whenever a phenomenal property is instanti¬ 
ated, a corresponding psychological property is instantiated" (1996: 22). 
Although the two are interrelated, our language for phenomenal quali¬ 
fies, he says, is largely ineffable and consequently the psychological and 
phenomenological are often conflated under the languages of psychol¬ 
ogy. Chalmers argues againsf this conflation, this too easy shift, towards 
a more refined undersfanding of expressing conscious experience. 

The previous chapters, with their focus on abject and object, have 
traced some of the psychoanalytic structures that construct the self in 
relation(s) fo others. Although these tracings are also inevitably woven 
into this chapter's analysis of subjecf bodies, the emphasis here is 
rather on the phenomenological structures that locate bodies in lived 
experiences and form fhe foundation for experiencing cyborg practice. 
It is impossible, however, especially from a contemporary performance 
perspective, to conceive either of these dominant theories of suhjecfiv- 
ity without the other. At the center of a remapping of subjectivity the 
body's specific materiality is a crucial strategy of resisfance against "uni¬ 
versalizing" claims of any singular "body." While for Grosz the body 
can be "the ally of sexual difference" (1994: ix), throughout this study, 
it refigures multiple conceptions of bodies - abject, object, or subject - 
through its material affiliations with technologies in performance. The 
body is neither merely a discourse nor a natural organic mass; its psy¬ 
chological and phenomenological structures always work in conjunction 
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with the other. At the foundation of Grosz's embodied subject is the 
intertwinement of biological and psychological processes: 

whatever models are developed must demonstrate some sort of inter¬ 
nal or constitutive articulation, or even disarticulation, between the 
biological and the psychological, between the inside and the outside 
of the body, while avoiding a reductionism of mind to brain ... Both 
psychical and social dimensions must find their place in reconceptu¬ 
alizing the body, not in opposition to each other but as necessarily 
interactive. 

(1994: 23) 

Within this study, an embodied subject body is multiply constituted - 
already as interwoven concepts of abject and object that are always 
"subject," but also, with a premise of psychological and phenomeno¬ 
logical intertwinement forming theatrical alliances with technologies 
toward a cyborg subjectivity that might encourage greater affiliations 
between humans and non-humans. 

The bodies framed within this chapter, although woven through with 
psychoanalytic concepts of the unconscious and desire, are primarily 
addressed through their phenomenological function in the experience 
of performance. These theoretical structures serve as influences toward 
an understanding of lived, embodied experience. The subject body in 
this chapter begins with my own; this project emerges from my experi¬ 
ences and processing of a broad inclusion of multimedia work. While the 
larger argument of this book is for the most part non-contingent upon 
my own personal locatedness but formed through multiple viewings, 
analysis, and research on a wide range of multimedia performances, 
my positioning as a woman within the burgeoning field of multimedia 
performance, however, is not incidental. As the "field" was established 
and as 1 began thinking and writing about this work the conversations 
often felt "male-directed," focusing on the mechanics of the techno¬ 
logical production. While 1 appreciated the desire to share in the inevi¬ 
table rhetorical post-talk question: "Do you [want to] know how they 
did that?", what attracted me to the field was always the conceptual 
over the mechanical. Although my work with students often engages 
with the pragmatics of production, my larger interests in the work 
are driven by the experiences, sensations, and, without question, the 
translation of this into analysis of the impact of the work itself. Susan 
Kozel, who offers a provocative reworking of phenomenology in the 
context of her own bodily immersion into technological performance. 
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expressed that "working in this hybrid field of performance and respon¬ 
sive technologies over the years, I have been excluded, embraced, 
tokenized, fetishized ... deemed ahead of my time or to have entirely 
missed the point. My experiences are not unique: they are shared by 
women, and more than a few men who are passionate about this area 
of research" (2007: 65). A crucial quesfion fhat might be inserted here 
is, "in advancing a cyborg subjectivity does gender even matter?" to 
which I would state, yes, not to claim that the foregrounding of bodies 
and the role of corporeality within multimedia performance is a neces¬ 
sarily gendered position, but that individual bodies, however abled, 
raced, sexed, all matter in the formation of a subjectivify thaf opens 
ouf fo encourage a composife posifion. So for now, the subject body at 
the center of the investigation begins from fhe insistences of my own 
gendered body buf expands fowards other bodies: bodies yearning to be 
bionic, bodies searching for human and non-human affiliafions, bod¬ 
ies seeking fo move oufside of tradifional bodily conceptions, bodies 
wishing to become cyborg. The notion of a mulfiple cyborg subjecfivify 
that fuels the chapter includes the many other voices contributing to 
reformations of embodied subjecfivify and the living body in perform¬ 
ance, as well as the bodies becoming-cyborg within the performances 
themselves. 

The embodied subject at the foundation of fhis chapter initially 
emerges from ongoing remappings of subjecfivify within psychoana¬ 
lytic and phenomenological subject formation. A starting point for the 
cognitively constituted subject is the ongoing rereading of Freudian 
psychoanalysis that uncovers the influence of language, rules, instincfs, 
and desires, and the unconscious in making up who we become. Some 
of the complex iterations of psychoanalyfic subjecf construcfion are 
traced, as I have briefly discussed, fhrough the Lacanian emphasis on 
language as constructing the unconscious, or in Kristeva's insistence 
upon the return to the maternal, and her development of the abject as 
an opposing force within the subject. Kristeva and Irigaray's gendered 
and maternally driven retracings of psychoanalysis and their insistence 
upon feminine languages for ifs consfitufion opened the door for fur- 
fher critiques by Butler, Phelan, and others who shaped these theories 
to include queer and performative subjectivities. Through argument, 
opposition, and evolution, psychoanalytic theories have stimulated the 
development of feminist, queer, political, and deconstructive notions of 
agency and subjecfivify. 

The reiferafion of the psychoanalytic processes comprising the self - 
formafion of language, development of a sexual self, dreams, and 
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desires - often neglects or brackets off the integration of the subject's 
corporeality. However, Freud's articulation of the mind's driving forces: 
the passionate id searching for gratification; the ego's reason and com¬ 
mon sense resisting the id; the super-ego enforcer, alongside the work¬ 
ings of the unconscious and dreams are all, however obliquely, housed 
within the body. In "the Ego and the Id," Freud explains that "a person's 
own body, and above all its surface, is a place from which both exter¬ 
nal and internal perceptions may spring" (1989h: 636). In proposals of 
alternate subjectivities - Haraway's cyborg, Grosz's embodied feminism, 
or Braidoffi's figurations - psychoanalytic theories often circle back to 
the body. Grosz, for example, revisits Freud to untap the "largely unrec¬ 
ognized role of the hody" in his work (1994: 27), calling attention to his 
interests in biology and psychology as a call to return to the corporeal 
processes from where his theories originate. Although she maintains a 
focus on three of his ideas that encourage thinking about the body - 
the ego, sexual drives, and psychical topography - what I am most 
interested for the purposes of this chapter is the corporeality of percep¬ 
tion as mapped through the ego, and how this notion might correspond 
to ideas about bodily perception in phenomenological theories. How 
the integrated body-mind learns to perceive others - technological or 
not - is key to becoming-cyborg. For example, the embodied subject's 
ability to incorporate the various "languages" of immersive scenarios 
defermines its transformation. For Lacan (following Freud), perception 
is a process emerging through language, which as Grosz argues, facili¬ 
tates its grounding in the body and memory: "it is only through such 
a mode of externalization that these thoughts have any 'reality,' that 
is, any stability, longevity, or identity. Otherwise they remain fleeting, 
momentary events” (ibid.: 30). In these reiterations our perceptions 
are formed. Like language, the theatre expresses perception and makes 
these processes visible and active, but through a wide range of theatrical 
"languages" that insist on corporeal presence and relation. 

Freud's corporeally based ego maps the body through its perception 
and relationality to others. This bodily ego is the foundation of the 
embodied subject. The processes that construct the ego and form the 
unity of a subject and its identity emerge from a child's undisfinguished 
phenomenological perceptions, but as the child reaches Lacan's mirror 
stage, it begins to identify with others, channeling its desires inward 
and perceiving itself as a self in the world. Grosz suggests that: 

the ego, then, is something like an internal screen onto which the 

illuminated and projected images of fhe body's outer surface are 
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directed. It is the site for the gathering together and unification of 
otherwise disparate and scattered sensations provided by the various 
sense organs, in all their different spaces and registers. It is also a 
mapping of the body's inner surface, the surface of sensations, inten¬ 
sities, and affects, the "subjective experience" of bodily excitations 
and sensations. 

(1994: 37) 

The inter-relationship of inner and outer surfaces includes the incorpo¬ 
ration of others into the self, and holds the possibility of an embodied 
subjectivity based upon experience and images. This is an amalgamated 
self that, as in performance, can be imagined beyond the limitations of 
language. Identity and identification are always based on projection - 
collecting images of others in relation to our notion(s) of ourselves. 
The embodied subject of this chapter is in a complex and ongoing 
interchange between these screens of projection that form its "self." 
Although arguments framing the psychoanalytic subject may suggest 
that a unified subject is formed by a healthy balance of the forces of the 
mind and its unconscious, I contend that the embodied subject must 
be thought of like Freud's ego, as a constant interplay between inner 
and outer screens of projection forming a perceiving, but unfixed, sub¬ 
ject capable of entering into dialogue and transformation with others. 
When translated into intermedial theatrical terms, subject bodies bal¬ 
ance their materiality with the projected realities around them toward 
an immersive, unified field that is always a negotiation rather than an 
assumption. 

For the subject to be open to attachments, figurations, or affilia¬ 
tions outside of its sense of self, the idea of a unitary subject must be 
disrupted. Psychoanalytic theories of the unconscious serve to create 
the ongoing gaps and underlying structures that facilitate this shifting 
subject site. Braidotti argues that hybrid and embodied figurations of 
new subjectivities rely on the unconscious as "the guarantee of non¬ 
closure in the practice of subjectivity," insisting that "it undoes the 
stability of the unitary subject by constantly changing and redefining 
his or her foundations [... it is] a constant return to paradoxes, inner 
contradictions, and internal idiosyncrasies, which instill instability at 
the heart of the self" (2002: 39-40). This instability produced through 
the unconscious develops a subjectivity that does not take itself for 
granted, but rather engages with/relies upon the misrecognitions and 
disidentifications that disrupt stability. "These in-between spaces," 
Braidotti explains, "these spatial and temporal points of transition, are 
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crucial to the construction of the subject and yet can hardly be rendered 
in thought and representation" (ibid.: 40). The gaps in this notion of 
subjectivity prevent the facile constructed fantasy of a universal subject, 
they remind us of the ruptures in the seamlessness of immersion, of the 
slick and glossy unification of cinematic cyborgs. As a way of developing 
alternate forms of subjectivity Braidotti argues that psychoanalysis pro¬ 
vides the theoretical venue for unconscious processes to play their role, 
but as in the formation of cyborg subjectivities, transitions are both 
difficult as well as pleasurable: 

Psychoanalysis is not only another philosophical system, but also 
a cure, that is to say an intervention in the complexity and pain of 
one's subjectivity. This implies that such interventions are neither 
easily accessible, nor free of pain. In other words, changes hurt 
and transformations are painful; this does not mean that they are 
deprived of positive and even pleasurable side effects, of course. 

(ibid.: 43) 

Recognizing the ruptures within seamless structures, whether con¬ 
sciousnesses, images, or immersive environments, may, like Dorothy 
and Toto, uncover a reality behind the illusion, but in the end, it is 
also these ruptures that produce the possibilities for transformation 
and becoming. Dorothy "returns” home changed - the others of her Oz 
experience mapped onto her community back home, they are multiple 
components of who she has become. The psychoanalytic body as the 
site of the ego's screened subjectivity begins to allow the ruptures and 
irruptions of the unconscious to provoke a new notion of corporeal 
subjectivity. 

ENTERing phenomenology: "Toto, I've a feeling we're not 
in Kansas anymore" 

Like Dorothy and Toto waking up to find themselves in the technicolor 
world of Oz, the experience of theatre is at times so fully captivating 
that we feel simultaneously disoriented and awestruck. How we encoun¬ 
ter these experiences and what they might mean are the concerns 
of phenomenology, a field of study that, as Dermot Moran explains, 
attempts to describe phenomena, "as whatever appears in the manner 
in which it appears, that is as it manifests itself to consciousness, to the 
experiencer" (2000: 4). Edmund Husserl's development of phenomenol¬ 
ogy in the 1890s articulates first-person philosophical investigations of 
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the structures of conscious experience in an attempt to gain insight into 
the processes of achieving a pure sense of consciousness of experience 
through bracketing off worldly distortions. His ideas are hoth troubling 
and provocative but at their core, the notion of a descriptive analysis of 
conscious experience as an alternate to dualistic Cartesian mind-body 
divisions has produced advancements and adaptations to the philoso¬ 
phy. Martin Heidegger continued the phenomenological tradition but 
included hermeneutical or interpretive aspects of these experiences, 
emphasizing consciousness as a "being-in-the-world." While Husserlian 
and Heideggerian ideas of our perceived relationship to the world and 
others within it have since developed further, notably taking an existen¬ 
tial turn through the writings of Jean-Paul Sartre, a feminist recupera¬ 
tion through Simone de Beauvoir, and a focus on ethical investigations 
of our experience of the "other" by Emmanuel Levinas, most important 
for my work is Maurice Merleau-Ponty's emphasis on the lived body. 
Like psychoanalytic theory, phenomenology has not been limited to 
a fixed set of rules, but rather has developed out into different strands 
through its followers and critics (Moran, 2000). Merleau-Ponty's empha¬ 
sis on the body's relationship to experience as a means of perceiving 
is foundational for an analysis of subject bodies open to cyborgean 
affiliations. The phenomenological world is intersubjective, as Merleau- 
Ponty maintains, it "is the sense which is revealed where the paths of 
my various experiences intersect, and also where my own and other 
people's intersect and engage each other like gears" (1962: xxii). It is 
not simply experience, then, but how it is formed through our bodies 
and those of others within the experience that suits phenomenology's 
purview. Phenomenology provides ways of thinking about the corpo¬ 
real engagements and a focus on sensate experiences that make it an 
obvious attractor for theatre. 

Although phenomenology, especially from its Husserlian beginnings, 
is often criticized for its bracketing off of the world outside individual 
consciousness, the "corporeal phenomenology" of Merleau-Ponty 
reveals an embodied subjectivity that inter-relates with the world 
beyond a subject-object relationship: 

I have no means of knowing the human body other than that of liv¬ 
ing it, which means taking up on my own account the drama which 
is being played out in it, and losing myself in it. I am my body, at 
least wholly to the extent that I possess experience, and yet at the 
same time my body is as it were a "natural" subject, a provisional 
sketch of my own total being. Thus experience of one's own body 
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runs counter to the reflective procedure which detaches subject and 
object from each other, and which gives us only the thought about 
the body, or the body as an idea, and not the experience of the body 
or the body in reality. 

(1962: 199) 

Merleau-Ponty here accounts for the subject body as his own (an indi¬ 
vidual) body, but one that is implicated with others in a phenomeno¬ 
logical field of the world. At times in this earlier work, Merleau-Ponty's 
writing can seem to frame foo narrow a focus from which to develop a 
broader sense of the subject. He writes, "I am the absolute source ... I 
alone bring into being for myself ... the tradition which 1 elect to carry 
on" (ibid.: ix). However, within the larger context of his work, he clearly 
situates this "1" in an historical, social, and ethical context. Statements 
such as "1 can therefore see an object in so far as objecfs form a system 
or a world," and "each moment of time calls all the others to witness" 
(ibid.: 68-9) open up to a larger reading of lived bodies as sifes of sub¬ 
jectivity. It is from this more expansive engagement that both theatrical 
analysis and feminist methodologies have begun to explicitly engage 
phenomenological constructedness. 

A turn to the body as the center of experience may seem an obvi¬ 
ous choice for theatre and performance analysis; however, a lack of 
specificify about the bodies in question and a reliance upon essences 
have often proven suspect to those fighting to dismantle universal 
and essential subject claims. Kozel explains, in defense of recouping 
Merleau-Pontian phenomenology as basis for her book-length study on 
dance and technology, "from the 1980s to the 1990s it became unfash¬ 
ionable to study phenomenology, almost politically suspect in the era 
of textual deconstruction and psychoanalysis, the time of the fragmen¬ 
tation of fhe body, identity, and the subject" (2007: 4). Although phe¬ 
nomenology promises an emphasis on corporeality, an elimination of 
the subject-object divide, and a sensory mode of understanding immer¬ 
sive experiences, it was only tentatively taken up in the late twentieth 
century in theatre and performance studies. Notably, in Great Reckonings 
in Little Rooms, Bert States argued for a phenomenological engagement 
with the theatre in addition to the more dominant semiotic analysis, for 
"the more one treats theater as a language the more like all languages 
it becomes. Thus the danger of a linguistic approach to theater is that 
one is apt to look past the site of sensory engagement with its empirical 
objects" (1985: 7). Stanton Garner continued this discussion in Bodied 
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Spaces (1994) and for Amelia Jones it offers a useful mode for enacting 
the embodiment of self and other in body art: "Merleau-Ponty posits 
the self/other as reciprocal: not in the sense of oscillating positionali¬ 
ties but in terms of simultaneous subject/objectification - one is always 
already both at the same time" (1998: 40). However, for the most part 
phenomenology has been ignored or critiqued in favor of a more urgent 
identity-driven focus that compelled much of the (especially US-based) 
performance theory in the late twentieth century.^ 

Although the "condition" that phenomenology insists upon by 
"bracketing off" culture, race, or sexuality so as to just "be," is neither 
possible nor advisable, ideas such as Merleau-Ponty's intertwining chi¬ 
asm, an embodiment of sensorial experience, or the search for languages 
beyond the semiotic have been adapted to foreground a range of corpo¬ 
real experiences. Kozel's study of embodiment within performances of 
digital technologies and dance, Petra Kuppers's concern with disability's 
embodied position, and Alice Rayner's ongoing engagement with phe¬ 
nomenology, first to analyze action in dramatic literature, and more 
recently to evoke theatrical ghostings, all flexibly engage with phenom¬ 
enological aspects that recoup the experience of corporeality within the 
theatrical space to recall the theatre as a site of bodily engagement and 
the imagining of subjectivity (Kuppers, 2003; Rayner, 2006). 

A sense of a "self" integrated with others and within technology 
is a crucial component of the subject entering into a cyborgean rela¬ 
tionship. One of the compelling notions offered by Merleau-Ponty's 
phenomenological positioning is of a subjectivity entwined with the 
sensations and experiences of those around it. In his unfinished work 
The Visible and the Invisible, he develops the idea of the "chiasm," an 
intertwining of senses and being in the world within the term "flesh" 
that he proposes as an element, much like "water, air, earth, and fire ... 
a sort of incarnate principle that brings a style of being wherever there 
is a fragment of being. The flesh is in this sense an element of Being" 
(Merleau-Ponty and Lefort 1968: 139). In his dense, elliptical style, 
Merleau-Ponty weaves a world of interconnections that are capable of 
inflecting each other, an "intercorporeity" (ibid.: 141). His sense of our 
relation to others in this flesh-world is well described in this passage: 

In its coupling with the flesh of the world, the body contributes more 
than it receives, adding to the world that 1 see the treasure necessary 
for what the other body sees. For the first time, the body no longer cou¬ 
ples itself up with the world, it clasps another body, applying itself to 
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it carefully with its whole extension, forming tirelessly with its hands 
the strange statue which in its turn gives everything it receives. 

(ibid.: 144) 

Merleau-Ponty offers a subject that is both the individual subject body 
we inhabit in relation to the world, while at the same time a subjec¬ 
tivity of relations, of interconnectedness with others; the possibility 
for a cyborg subject. The influence of this idea is reiterated in several 
reworkings of phenomenology in corporeal practices. Grosz sees this 
move as a reintegration of the mind-body split: "phenomenological 
reflection on the body reveals that I am not a subject separated from the 
world or from others, a mind somehow cut off from matter and space" 
(1994: 86); Kozel takes it further toward an interconnected relationship 
with others, observing that "the respect for subjective experience at the 
heart of any phenomenology does not sever one from others but can 
actually form a conduit to the other" (2007: 24) and ultimately argu¬ 
ing that "the phenomenological mode is to move from subjectivity to 
transsubjectivity" (2007: 25). Within her study of disability Kuppers 
draws on Merleau-Ponty between bodies and cyberspace, pointing out 
that "the aim of phenomenological approaches like Merleau-Ponty's 
is to reach out away from the all-encompassing self to the other, that 
elusive presence which is hoped for, felt in different, diffuse ways, and 
intuited by the fact of immersion, that being-in-the-world" (2003: 109). 
As the subject examples below move towards immersive environments, 
Merleau-Ponty's chiasmatic intertwining helps to understand better the 
bodies within these experiences. 

Immersed in technologies, the body may feel disoriented, awestruck, 
thrilled, uncertain. Whether in the immersive 3-D Disney "ride," 
entering a cyber-world, or bombarded on stage by lights, projections, 
and sound, the actor and audience alike strive to find an equilib¬ 
rium within the experience, a task that is not always easily assumed. 
Phenomenologically we are in connective relation to the elements in 
our midst, and many of us can enter into these environments seam¬ 
lessly, experience things as they come; as Kozel describes: "the ideas do 
not come after the experience, they do not come before, they permeate 
it like tendrils, like the web of connective tissue" (2007: 29). However, 
the achievement of a cyborgean state is not always seamless, and as 
I will argue, requires some encounter with and understanding of the 
seams themselves to provide alternatives to limiting notions of subjec¬ 
tivity. KozeTs phenomenologically inflected analysis is often from her 
own first-person perspective as she describes work in which she engaged 
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with movement and technologies - her body's disorientation in a piece 
she co-directed and performed in Contours (1999-2000), a series of duefs 
between dancers and "captured, animated beings" illustrates the seams 
in this production: 

1 was drawn upwards in a harness ... the projections were directed 
at my body; the software generated an aggressively searching grid. 
Instead of swimming I felt as if I were drowning while I performed 
fhis secfion. The fhree-dimensionalify of my body was flaftened by 
the two-dimensionality of fhe projected grid as it bent and twisted 
around me and spilled onto the circular screen .... I was experiencing 
part of the ambiguity of intercorporealify, the discomfort, in that I 
was caught within the being of fhe ofher ... if was all about control. 
Controlling the grid in Contours came about through developing a 
new relationship with my own body ... the control had to be estab¬ 
lished so that it could in turn be relinquished. 

(2007: 242-3) 

The relinquishing of control to share space with others, human and 
non-human, creates an open site for the development of an embodied 
and flexible subjectivify. If is fhis openness, to technologies, to others, 
this balance and relinquishing of control, which facilitates the forma¬ 
tion of cyborg subjecfivifies. The examples below illusfrate how actor 
and audience bodies merge and emerge from wifhin technological 
framings, counferbalancing mediafized corporeal disembodiment and 
foregrounding possibilifies for cyborg performance. 

ENTER the "wizard": George Coates Performance Works 

There's something decidedly Oz-like going on here at the Performance 
Works ... the director/impresario has been called a "wizard" so often 
it's a wonder he doesn't carry a wand. Yet when you pull back the 
curtain from "Invisible She's" grand illusion, what you find is a real 
nuts-and-bolfs affair - sweafy people laboring to make the thousand 
parts of a big theafrical machine work in sync. 

(Rosenberg, 1992a) 

George Coafes Performance Works, 1992, San Francisco. Wearing 
vaguely uncomforfable cardboard 3-D glasses, I wafched as images flew 
ouf af me - fhe audience audibly gasped as a characfer threw a sword 
forward and another morphs it into a butterfly; a computer-drawn 
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human figure "walked" seamlessly by the side of the actor playing the 
Dalai Lama in a "virtual reality dating game"; we were taken from a lush 
forest to the East Bay hills on fire to a parched desert - I sat immersed 
within this environment, caught up in experiences the fictional charac¬ 
ters had entered in their VR dating-game world. 

As 1 sat waiting to see this production, George Coates's Invisible Site, in 
a neo-gothic church in San Francisco, I was skeptical about the clunky 
3-D glasses 1 received with my program. Memories of the gimmicky 
3-D films of the 1980s like Jaws 3-D or Amityville 3-D made me wary 
of encountering, let alone embracing, this gimmickry within theatre, 
which was already "live" and in my experience, generally 3-D. However, 
while wearing them I found myself immersed, caught in the web of 
technology, live and projected actors and images, song and story. This 
piece, indicative of the multimedia style of work George Coates and his 
collaborators became known for, had a perceived seamlessness to it that 
enveloped audience, actors, and technologies in a devised music/thea¬ 
tre/technological world. In Invisible Site, actors enter a VR dating-game 
(playing out a Prospero and Caliban fantasy) and audiences experience 
their VR environment. The encounter is complicated by a hacker acting 
as anarchist French poet Arthur Rimbaud, who manipulates the fanta¬ 
sies, imposing new scenarios, locations, and encounters upon the game. 
This initial example illustrates an immersive rather than the more 
distanced televisual experience of earlier chapters, in which the spaces 
between the actor, audience, and technological representation were 
made evident. In this more immersive environment, especially with the 
assistance of the 3-D glasses, audience sensations function within the 
overall production to create a heightened sensory environment through 
which to experience the work. As a spectator, this corporeal mode of 
relating to the work presents a starting place for my understanding 
of the subject body, beginning with my own embodied experience as 
a connective link to the bodies and technologies in the performance 
to develop an analysis of how the subject bodies function within the 
techno-stageworld. 

Coates's work appeared at a particular time in the development of mul¬ 
timedia performance practice that, as he has commented, saw the world 
and the theatre shift from an analogue to a digital mode of production 
(Coates, 2010). Throughout the 1990s, his work "played" with technolo¬ 
gies on stage, developing effects that attempted to seamlessly merge ele¬ 
ments of theatrical performance with the technology that, when viewed 
through 3-D glasses, created a mutated blend of theatre and film which 
somehow moved beyond them both. This is an experience perhaps like 
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Captain EO, but with "live" bodies appearing within the frames on stage. 
The cyborg theatre imagined in this chapter is built upon this intertwin¬ 
ing of corporeal, material actor and audience subjects and their tech¬ 
nological counterparts, all framed within a larger media spectacle. The 
bodies on Coates's stage oscillate between many "frames": one, similar 
to any theatrical performer, holding its own, creating characters, and 
claiming an agency on stage; another, within a complex technological 
frame where the performers readily merge with a projected environ¬ 
ment and interact with technological "subjects"; and finally, the work 
emphasizes the frame of the audience, who are part of the immersive 
equation. Although the work has been referred to as immersive, mind- 
bending, breath-taking, a "theatre of phenomenon," or just spectacular, 
Coates specifically relies on living actors to complete his stage world, and 
insists on the body's relationship to the visual elements. In the examples 
that follow, a cyborg theatre emerges through the very insistence on the 
"seams" within the "seamless spectacle," relying on actors' embodied 
subjectivity to form a balance and coalition with the technological. 

Coates describes his work as "a fusion of live theatre and cinema ... 
a 'real time' mixing of live performers with the kind of special effects 
Hollywood can take its time with" (Rosenberg, 1993: 8). A founda¬ 
tion of his work has been an ongoing association with the computer 
industry tracing back to an early collaboration with Apple's Steve Jobs, 
who in 1987 invited Coates to assist in the NeXT computer's unveiling. 
He later developed other affiliations with companies including Silicon 
Graphics, Inc., Kinetic Effects, Intel, NASA, while maintaining a rela¬ 
tionship with Apple. Designers have relied on his imaginative theatrical 
vision to develop applications and advertising platforms for emerging 
technologies. Despite the high-tech gloss present in much of his work, 
Coates remains attracted to the theatre: 

I've got flesh and blood performers, it's real time, not in the can, it 
has to be recreated every night. I don't want to make movies ... I do 
think that going to the theatre may become a hybrid experience of 
being at a video game and a movie and a theatre. It may be that the 
integrated media experience becomes the big thing, like film over¬ 
took everything else. Because in many ways it might make film seem 
like something's missing: Hey, where's the live folk? 

(Rosenberg, 1993: 11) 

Coates's insistence on the theatre is in part due to his theatrical roots. 
Arriving in San Francisco in the late sixties he auditioned for Macbeth 
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at the University of California at Berkeley. No one bothered to ask him 
if he was a student (he was not) and he was cast as the Porter. He went 
on to read all he could about theatre, using Berkeley's library, and soon 
launched his theatrical career (Gordy, 1994). In 1971, Coates went to 
New York and acted with the National Shakespeare Company, tour¬ 
ing with them for nine months. Drawn back to San Francisco, Coates 
spent two-and-a-half years with a collaborative Bay Area experimental 
group called the Blake Street Hawkeyes and by 1977 began to direct 
and develop his own work with George Coates Performance Works 
(GCPW).3 

A distinctive facet of Coates's work is the range of "languages" on 
which he relies to communicate in his work - theatrical, technological, 
musical, visual. His early productions drew largely from experiences in 
experimental performance as well as a successful international touring 
schedule in the company's early years, foregrounding movement and 
sound over text and the spoken word. Describing Right Mind, a com¬ 
missioned collaboration with San Francisco's American Conservatory 
Theatre (ACT), he explained that, "you use the language that will 
work for each piece ... so, we used musical languages, visual languages. 
Now we've got character actors and we're opening in America, so we 
can get verbal" (Hurwitt, 1989). The blending of multiple "languages" 
soon expanded to include the visual and indexical opportunities of 
emerging technologies and in 1989, Coates formed SMARTS, Science 
Meets Arts Society, to formalize ongoing relationships between the arts 
and the Silicon Valley computer industry. This union was forged out 
of the dissolution of another: Right Mind, a production based loosely 
on the multiple personalities of Charles Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) was 
scheduled to open the 1989 ACT season at the Geary Theatre, but on 
17 October, two weeks into the run, the 7.1 Loma Prieta earthquake 
destroyed the lighting grid at the Geary, forcing the show's closure. 
Coates then secured a long-term lease for the former Methodist church 
and one year after the earthquake, GCPW opened The Architecture of 
Catastrophic Change at their new site. Architecture was in part a response 
to the earthquake, incorporating visual, sound, and corporeal experi¬ 
ences such as: narratives and images from the earthquake, pre-glasses 
3-D-style merging of actors and projected imaged, and a haunting score 
by Marc Ream conveyed through the varied sounds of Zulu Spear, a 
San Francisco based a cappella ensemble; Savina, an Eastern European 
woman's choir; San Erancisco chamber singers and opera members; boy 
sopranos, and a range of musicians. Eollowing this production Coates fur¬ 
ther developed his technological style with the SMARTS collaboration's 
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first major production, Invisible Site, for which a 60-foot high specially 
designed semi-translucent scrim was developed to hold the 3-D images 
while actors could appear or disappear within the environments. 
Although requiring a high level of technological expertise, the lan¬ 
guages in play in Coates's productions remain close to his theatrical 
roots, and his interest in staging actors is evident in non-technological 
works such as his 1993 Waiting for Godot, or the January 2000 world 
premiere of Valerie Solanas's Up Your Ass.'^ Although the techno-work is 
impressively visual and spectacular, its communicative core remains the 
actor's hody on stage. 

The ongoing return to the actorly hody has propelled Coates to contin¬ 
uously find ways to place the physical performers within immersive envi¬ 
ronments in such a way that they don't become displaced hy the images. 
The overall sensation of the work is, at first, seamlessly cyborgean. It is 
easy to become immersed in the lush projections in which the subject 
bodies appear in the web of connections as balanced components within 
visual scenes. Actors frequently appear within the images created on 
stage as a painter might place them, weighing their sizes, shapes, and 
movements with those of the projections to shape the narrative of the 
work. The visual composition is crucial because when placed "inside" the 
image, the actor is lit so as to be fused optically with his or her surround¬ 
ings, creating a trompe I'oeil unified living picture for the viewer. However, 
within this immersive, enveloping environment, it is the subject bodies 
that form the points of contact not only with the technological projec¬ 
tions, but also with the audience. The bodies seep through the cinematic 
construction, reaching out to the others in the space, producing some 
of the "seams" within the at-first glossy visual effect to remind us of the 
pleasure of immersion within this cyborgean merger, while also serving 
as a cautionary warning to see behind the screen. 

In the following sections 1 explore some of the "seams" of these per¬ 
formances that lead to their cyborg subjectivity: the audience 3-D expe¬ 
rience, the power and possibility of music/song within this kind of work, 
and the implications of the overall immersive environment. Although 
the 3-D glasses and technology fuse the components of the images into 
a united picture, they, like the microscope discussed in the previous 
chapter, create a specific frame through which we focus, cutting off our 
peripheral vision and directing our vision forward. However, this frame 
also feels limiting and uncomfortable and, as 1 discuss further, it is diffi¬ 
cult to sustain this viewing position throughout the entire performance; 
having moments of unencumbered viewing generates a space of reflection 
about my own corporeal and proxemic relationship with the actors 
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and the overall act of seeing. In Coates's technological productions, the 
kinesthetic, aural, somatic, and spatial senses are ultimately perceived 
and understood by audiences as interconnected, yet, it is not the same 
phenomenological experience as Disney, or VR experiences, because 
through the glasses there are other bodies imagining new cyborgean 
possibilities of transformed sensations and connections. 

ENTERing another dimension: seeing in 3-D 

Throughout the book I have argued that cyborgean performance arises 
at the intersection of the various conceptions of bodies and "subject 
technology," technologies on stage as balancing counterparts with 
human actors, understood to evoke a sense of agency or necessity 
within the overall understanding of the production. Coates, how¬ 
ever, considers the technologies he works with as "tools." In (perhaps 
feigned) frustration over his media-dubbed moniker, "techno-wizard," 
he professes to have banned the word "technology" from his practices. 
Rather than give the impression that he waves his arm and the technol¬ 
ogy appears, he emphasizes the amount of work and precision involved 
in mounting his collaborative productions. Although not visible as it 
is on Katie Mitchell's stages, the labor that goes into the creation of a 
GCPW performance is designed not to be overlooked, and while the 
work relies on intricate systems and pin-point precision (the mechanics 
of which are highlighted in almost every review or article about him 
and his work), Coates stresses that he and his collaborators often begin 
with the simplest ideas and use trial and error until the work is com¬ 
pleted. He explained that over the years they have in fact drawn upon 
fundamental theatre and lighting tricks and techniques: 

You can take a black slide, put little dots in it with a pin, and project 
on a Levelor blind, open the blind halfway and raise it like a curtain. 
As the dots of light go through the blind and hit the blind you have 
a $50,000 effect - a giant, flashing star curtain. And you'll read in the 
paper that you are using holograms, and you'll be called a techno 
wizard. This could have been happening in 1955, but if it looks grand 
it must be lasers or holograms. 

(Coates, 1999a) 

Merging historical effects (such as Fuller's famous light dances) with 
emerging technologies led Coates to begin working with three- 
dimensional imagery enhanced by 3-D glasses that attune the audience's 
senses to what is taking place live on stage. Theodore Shank remarks on 
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the originality of Coates' use of 3-D glasses on stage, first appearing in 
Invisible Site in 1991: "While 3-D projections had been used before in 
movies, this may have been the first time that interacting live actors 
and 3-D computer images were used in a theatre production (it preceded 
Monsters of Grace [1998], by Robert Wilson and Philip Glass, which also 
used such projections)" (2002: 273). The glasses are a part of Coates's 
"tool kit," which includes the specially designed scrim, the mechanics 
of the stage, and the 3-D projected images and figures that enhance 
traditional ways of seeing live performance; the glasses are the access for 
entry into the immersive virtual narrative. While the collection of tools 
Coates uses attempt to create a unified visual experience, the glasses also 
act as a prop of engagement, a reminder of the audience's own corporeal 
experience in the mix. 

Through the 3-D glasses, composite elements within the space - bodies, 
projections, lighting - are drawn together and appear to the audience as 
unified, like a living film. While at first (and in the re-presented images, 
this is too often true as well) the use of projections seems little different 
from 2-D projected scenic backdrops, the element of depth provided by 
the 3-D effects, as well as the interactions between real subject bodies 
and the technologies (which are not exclusively scenic, but have also 
included animated figures such as a giant green spider, a 3-D cracked 
eggshell, humanoid figures, and sunflower-stalk cages surrounding 
human actors) produces the technology as agents in conjunction with 
the human subject bodies on stage. Like imitating the dog's work, the 
set-up of the GCPW space is a cinema-like proscenium-style, but here 
this also directs the 3-D viewpoint. The huge, custom-made screen fills 
the proscenium arch allowing actors to be seen clearly through it, while 
at the same time holding the projected 3-D images without their spill¬ 
ing through. Behind the screen are three mechanized ramps that lift 
actors up and down to be united in relation to projected imagery (for 
further technical detail, see Gordy, 1994). On the screen there may be 
three types of projections: slide, film, or data images, all of which are 
manipulated in real time by a computer operator. The fluid combina¬ 
tion of live actor, computer-generated object/"actor" and projected film 
or slide image is completed by viewing through the glasses, forming a 
triangulation of actor-technology-audience to complete the environ¬ 
ment. In the early 1990s Coates further expanded the initial work with 
3-D images into a trademarked system he calls "LiveMax 4D": 

merging computer animation, film, and sound with live actors join¬ 
ing the live theatre experience with cinema. Giant screen 3D motion 
picture film and interactive computer animations intersect to create 
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a stream of realistic 3D environments that are inhabited by live per¬ 
formers .... The immediacy of live theater and real time interactive 
imagery achieves a new kind of sensory impact when merged inside 
stereographic 3D film environments. 

(Coates, LiveMax) 

It was conceived as an interactive experience for the audience, each 
member "equipped with a hand-held communicator with which he or 
she controls one real-time visual element" to include a greater degree of 
interaction; however, the system was never fully implemented. Always 
insisting on the physical presence of the actor, in his development of 
the tools of his work, Coates also insists upon the engagement of the 
audience. While the end product tends to foreground a unified cin¬ 
ematic experience, Coates's insistence upon the live actors in the mix 
as well as the interactive plans for the audience shape the work so the 
bodies are never disembodied or absented by the immersive technolo¬ 
gies. Wearing, or not wearing the glasses - I found myself taking peri¬ 
odic breaks - produces audiences as interacting subject bodies within 
the experience. 

Wearing 3-D glasses provides an additional layer of common ground 
for the theatrical audience, already entering into a community experi¬ 
ence but now whose visual encounter is further conditioned toward 
a unified viewing experience. Without falling into phenomenology's 
generalizing trap, it is a given that each member of this interpretive 
community brings his or her own social constructedness, ideology, and 
history into the room, and the viewing experience will in some ways 
undoubtedly vary from audience member to audience member (Bennett, 
1998). Certainly, as we each emerge from a unique Bourdieuian habitus, 
no two experiences will be the same and interpretive strategies will vary 
(Bourdieu, 1993). However, as an attempt to engage spectators within 
the immediate world of experience, this one specific element of the 
experience is "neutralized" - the somatic relationship to the image - 
through the prosthetic aid of the glasses. Just as bodily movement in 
dance practices acts as the primary means necessary to achieve a cohe¬ 
sive effect as Albright describes below, the glasses serve to ally similar 
corporeal experiences within varied cultural, social, economic, and 
individual perspectives: 

Although it is true that movement necessarily engages the viewer's 
bodily presence, the viewer is not necessarily engaged in the same 
manner. While almost everybody would feel a clenching of fhe guf 
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to see someone free fall through space and then get caught at the last 
moment, we all have very different expectations about what kind of 
dancing is pleasurable to see or do. These expectations are culturally 
constructed and yet experienced somatically on a very deep muscular 
level. 

(1997, xix) 

The cardboard 3-D glasses handed out with the program function to 
achieve a unifying kinesthetic and spatial effect. Pre-Avatar, and out¬ 
side of the Disney context, instantly, certain cultural tropes unite the 
audience - whether having worn or experienced footage of 3-D film 
audiences, a relationship to iconic 1950s images is recalled as audience 
members don the glasses and try to look composed. Looking around, 
"highbrow" associations with the theatre are erased and giggles can be 
heard throughout the crowd as the "ridiculous" visual image registers. 
Once the show begins however, the glasses become the portal into 
complex stereoscopic images and exhilarating lurches of movement 
that (like the fall through space Albright mentions) facilitate an active, 
sensory, corporeal audience experience. However, devices such as 3-D 
glasses (or audio headsets, for example) create a tension as they are 
worn, between the potential for uniting the mise-en-scene, and at the 
same time distancing the wearer from the live action, exposing some of 
the seams within the production. The physical sensation of wearing the 
device draws the viewer into a visual experience while also alienating 
other sensorial experiences. This tension becomes palpable, as 1 outline 
below, through the inclusion of song and music throughout these pro¬ 
ductions. 

Coates experimented with other forms of optical tricks before devel¬ 
oping the custom screen for his 3-D-driven productions. For example, in 
a scene from Architecture of Catastrophic Change, a young boy is standing 
high on the edge of a ramp on stage, singing while a projection appears 
of a car rushing up and over the top of the ramp, catching just in time 
and left to dangle before the audience. The visual image was a replica¬ 
tion of a frequently replayed clip of a car balanced precariously over 
the broken edge of a bridge during the 1989 earthquake. Even without 
the 3-D glasses, this image sent a shudder through an audience already 
corporeally familiar with tremors and quakes. Invisible Site used the new 
screen so the image could be projected in 3-D even closer to spectators' 
senses, and was described by a reviewer as "the closest thing yet to an 
out-of-body experience that you could buy legally and enjoy without 
harmful side effects" (Rosenberg, 1993: 5). In this production Coates 
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introduced the 3-D glasses to his theatre audiences after developing the 
technology for the SIGGRAPH conference the previous year. Although 
the show provided experiences of flying with the Dalai Lama, or expe¬ 
riencing an animated figure self-immolating (Coates used LifeForms, 
the same software pioneered by Merce Cunningham, to generate these 
body images), the most powerful images, certain to re-create physical 
sensations such as heat and smell for the local audiences, were those 
of fire and destruction that appeared to leap through the lenses. Coates 
explained to Douglas Gordy that "the Oakland/Berkeley fire [of 1991] 
happened and we were up there the next day with the 3-D photography 
and we created the 3-D shots that showed the journey through all the 
devastation" (1994: 328). His focus on and sensitivity to the local - 
which physically, emotionally, and historically produces meanings on 
his stage - situates especially the local audience's sensory viewing expe¬ 
rience within their own sense of the events taking place outside the 
auditorium as well as on the stage. 

Regardless of whether an audience member is local or not, however, 
the shifted optical relationship to the space through the 3-D effects 
results in a physical feeling of connectedness to the image. This kines¬ 
thetic sense, at times disconcerting (when an object suddenly appears 
to be coming at you), at others annoying (as the glasses begin to get 
uncomfortable), begins to erase the traditional gaze of viewer to per¬ 
former in favor of a Merleau-Pontian chiasm, or "intercorporeital" 
relationship within the environment. A crucial point, however, is the 
tension created between the desire to allow the 3-D glasses to facilitate 
a unified, or "whole," viewing experience, and the physical feeling of 
having a barrier between audience and the actor, creating a different 
sense of distance and rupture within the seemingly seamless system. It 
is an important reminder that these sensations are not always pleasur¬ 
able; it is necessary to remove the uncomfortable glasses from time to 
time, to recognize the periphery, or to simply avoid feeling vaguely 
nauseous by the bombardment of images, or to see the physical actors 
without a barrier. Within this psycho-phenomenological tension the 
audience as subject is produced as an embodied and active participant 
in the piece. 

A musical "RETURN": the techno-text and the grain 
of the voice 

During 20/20 Blake, Coates's 1997 piece based on the painting and writ¬ 
ing of English Romantic poet and painter William Blake (1757-1827), 
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actors first appear as small points of light within a projected landscape 
of Blake's "The Ancient of Days," their figures under the painted god's 
thunderbolt as they play the scene amidst the painterly images. Piercing 
through this rich and dense visual as the figures grow clearer, is the clear 
tenor of actor/singer Aurelio Viscarra, playing one of Blake's mythologi¬ 
cal characters, Urizen; the sound first draws our ears, and then our eyes 
towards him, foregrounding the humanness within this mythological, 
technological stage "painting," attracting attention even before he can 
be placed in the visual field. The often indescribable attraction to the 
singing voice, and the use of song throughout Coates's work creates a 
"phenomenological reaction" to the work - a "chill" down the spine; 
the unique blend of voices, instruments, lyrics, all contributing to this 
sensation that is embodied rather than explicable. The voice here is 
both a "seam" and a bond in this techno-song's moment of immersion - 
it reaches forward, beyond the image and creates a rupture, a pleasur¬ 
able shudder, a visceral connection amidst the immersive environment. 
This is as crucial to Coates's work as the awe-inspiring visual production 
values; 1 was at first drawn to Coates's work through its combination 
of music and image, even purchasing cassette tapes of productions. 
Although the types of musical collaborations have varied, Coates's 
attention to music is an integral element of his process. As spectators 
become immersed in the dizzying 3-D images, the aural connections 
return us to the physical, materially embodied subjects peering through 
the screens. 

Coates's work with musicians and singers has ranged from Duykers the 
First (1979), a collaboration with tenor John Duykers, to collaborations 
with composer Paul Dresher, The Way of How (1981), SeeHear (1983), to 
the productions described here: music is a crucial element of the multi- 
media stage-world. Music and song introduce a multi-dimensional and 
multi-sensory component to the otherwise frontal viewing, complicat¬ 
ing the physical sensations of spectating even through the screens and 
3-D glasses. Translating across shows in spite of the impressively diverse 
range of artists with whom he has worked, music becomes a means of 
communication surpassing the dominance of the visual. In the "opera- 
music theater work" 20/20 Blake, Coates collaborated with the Bay Area 
composer Adlai Alexander, musician Todd Rundgren, the San Francisco 
Chamber Singers, and live musicians to create a blend of opera, jazz, 
and rock that was itself an aural 3-D complement to the 3-D visual 
depictions of Blake's paintings. From show to show the make up of the 
team varies, some collaborators continue and others are added. The 
aural tendrils weaving through the dense technological mise-en-scene 
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Figure 12 George Coates's 20/20 Blake 

Photo: courtesy of George Coates Performance Works. 

construct a visceral triangulation between actors, technologies, and 
audience within the performance environment. 

Coates's inclusion of voice and music serves to "activate" the embod¬ 
ied subject bodies in the room, producing a heightened sense of agency 
as they merge with the 3-D technological projection. Amidst this 
techno-environment the sounds filling the space achieve a quality of 
materiality, like Roland Barthes's "grain of the voice." Barthes proposed 
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the grain to interpret music's elusive qualities, perhaps its phenom¬ 
enological presence, and described it as the "impossible account of an 
individual thrill that 1 constantly experience in listening to singing" 
(1977: 181). But for Barthes it is not "the psychological 'subject' in 
me who is listening; the climactic pleasure hoped for is not going to 
reinforce - to express - that subject but, on the contrary, to lose it" 

(188) . In Coates's performances, the actor's aural presence within the 
technological environment does not produce a "listening" subject, but 
rather explores possibilities for other affiliations - generating phenome¬ 
nologically inflected embodied subjects in chiasmatic intersections with 
the technological mise-en-scene, becoming-cyborg. The grain emerges as 
"the encounter between a language and a voice" (ibid.: 181) although 
it is perhaps useful to think of it as well as the space in-between - a 
notion of "presence," or Benjaminian "aura." The grain is an elusive 
concept, an attempt to suggest the ability of music to express a mean¬ 
ing which may be inexplicable or untranslatable through the history of 
music criticism. It is Barthes's attempt to find alternative expression for 
music's qualities: rather than being "condemned to the adjective" (180) 
the expression should be judged "according to the image of the body" 

(189) . To facilitate this move from the adjectival to the grain, he borrows 
Kristeva's terms "pheno-" and "geno-text," reiterating them as pheno- 
and geno-song to pose a theoretical exploration of two singers whom 
he claims express these qualities. Although his analysis ultimately relies 
on language (though perhaps not adjectives) to express the idea, the 
grain offers a provocative way of interweaving the psychological and 
phenomenological strands of expression within an embodied subject. 

In describing Coates's multimedia performance the notion of the 
grain helps uncover how the sounds and song work within the larger 
multimedia environments. For Barthes, the pheno-song encompasses 
"all the phenomena, all the features which belong to the structure of the 
language being sung, the rules of the genre ... the style of the interpreta¬ 
tion: in short, everything in the performance which is in service of com¬ 
munication, representation, expression" (1977: 182). Pheno-song is an 
all-encompassing category for Barthes, including general cultural tastes, 
and fashions - the world around the music. To translate this to the world 
of multimedia performance the pheno-song could relate to the techni¬ 
cal proficiency and the mechanics of the structural elements, as well as 
the technological and performance communities - it represents a type 
of prevalent multimedia performance in which the technical qualities 
may dazzle, or are executed precisely but in which "nothing seduces." 
Barthes describes as an example the recordings of the technically profi¬ 
cient singer Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau who, for Barthes, does not "sway us 
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to jouissance" (183). The singing is all emotion but with no sense of the 
body in the sound (keeping in mind that Barthes seems to be lamenting 
new recording techniques, posing questions similar to the more recent 
transition from vinyl to digital). In contrast, however, is the geno-song, 
where the grain of the voice is found; it takes place "where the melody 
really works at the language - not at what it says, but the voluptuousness 
of its sounds-signifiers, of its letters - where melody explores how the 
language works" (183). The grain is located in the sound of singer 
Charles Panzera, whose voice evokes an almost hallucinatory quality for 
Barthes: "Am 1 hearing voices within the voice?" (184). It is the quality 
of the body emerging through the song (as opposed to only the lungs 
with Fischer-Dieskau) that produces the grain; although 1 admittedly use 
this concept freely, 1 want to suggest that within Coates's technically 
proficient work, what sways to jouissance, and where the grain is located, 
is in the embodied subjects on his stage. 

The grain is "the body in the voice as it sings, the hand as it writes, the 
limb as it performs" (1977: 188) - what Barthes describes evokes a blur¬ 
ring, an attempt to move through the dualities within his essay (both the 
singers and the pheno- and geno- song are placed in opposition to each 
other) through the grain that "fleshes out" the voice, providing material 
affect for the listener. In part, Barthes's project is aimed at critiquing the 
mass recording of music in an increasingly technologized culture that 
applauds sonic clarity - he is searching for the living within the tech¬ 
nology; he is arguing for a cyborgean entanglement. The grain is not, 
he argues, a subjective quality; as it emerges, the listener's psychologi¬ 
cal subjectivity can subside - the grain overtakes us, allows us to hear 
the song itself, rather than foregrounding its communicative qualities, 
its techniques. Within Coates's cyborg performance, 1 propose that the 
grain emerges from the "impossible account of an individual thrill" to 
produce what 1 articulate as "techno-song" - the foundation for a cyborg 
subjectivity that begins to emerge through the interweaving of the lyrics, 
structure, and sound of the songs, voices, and bodies as they comple¬ 
ment, merge with, and relate to the technological imagery on stage. 

The grain of the techno-song is the moment when the chill runs up the 
spine, the inexplicable moment when the elements within the human- 
technological environments merge and form a cyborgean union. In the 
moment from Architecture for example, when the car rushes up and over 
the edge of the ramp, there is a specific context within the narrative of 
the show, and the visual image was already an imprinted photographic 
memory from the press coverage of the earthquake, but the moment is 
also intertwined with the outreaching materiality of the boy soprano's 
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voice conveying these lyrics, which permeate the auditorium from the 
edge of the ramp: 

stop the bleeding mess 
no hearing her cries 
no feeling the baby's breathing 
no life in her eyes 

new life but the child's not breathing 
(Coates, 1990) 

Within the visual environments, a web of connections between the 
actor, the vocalities, the lyrics, the depth of image, and the audience 
creates an immersive, interconnected techno-song that is both under¬ 
stood semiotically, but more crucially, touches us, producing a visceral 
shudder. In this complex moment of "techno-song," a moment caught 
between the embodied subject(s) and its technological counterparts, a 
cyborg subjectivity forms. 

Well, shall we think or listen? 

Is there a sound addressed 

Not wholly to the ear? 

We have closed our eyes. 

We do not hear it through our eyes 

The mind is listening. 

(Williams, qtd in Coates, 1992) 

This poem, from William Carlos Williams's The Desert Music (and used 
by Steve Reich in his similarly named composition), introduces the 
multi-sensorial realm of Coates's 1992 The Desert Music. Although his 
are highly visual works, in this production questions of aurality and 
"how we hear" are brought to the fore. The phenomenological space 
of music/song in Coates's productions counterbalances the primacy of 
the visual, producing an immersive coalition of sensory perceptions 
that allows for the recognition of the seams, gaps, and ruptures to 
remember the material bodies in the mix. Feminist theory/practice's 
ongoing struggle against phallogocentrism and the dominance of the 
male gaze remains implicit in Rosi Braidotti's Deleuzian-inspired posi¬ 
tion of a nomadic-subjectivity, a metamorphosis: "How to make us hear 
the inaudible, the imperceptible, the roar which lies on the other side 
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of silence, is what is at stake in this process" (2002: 155). Hearing the 
inaudible, recognizing and embracing other figures, other associations, 
requires a shift towards a cyborg subjectivity, open to other human and 
non-human affiliations. Coates's The Desert Music offers a consideration 
of shared subjectivity between actor, audience, and technology opening 
a space for cyborgean alliance within the space of silence. 

The Desert Music is an adaptation of Reich's composition re-orches- 
trated by Marc Ream into an electronic orchestral version accompanied 
by live marimba, drum, and flute instrumentation, with a vocal score 
sung by 15 members of the San Francisco Chamber Singers. To this 
already complex aural fusion, Coates blends text, dancers, and 3-D visu¬ 
als with the mythologized narrative of D. B. Cooper's 1971 skyjacking 
and subsequent parachuting into Eastern Washington's Cascade wilder¬ 
ness with $200,000 in marked bills, never to be heard from again. The 
overlapping elements - Coates, Ream, Williams, Reich, and Cooper - fill 
the stage with music, song, text, movement, and images, often at once. 
Perhaps inspired by Williams's resonating question "is there a sound 
addressed not wholly to the ear?" the character of Cooper never speaks 
throughout the show. His mind, our mind, is listening. 

This embodied silence foregrounds Barthes's claim that the signift- 
ance - "meaning in its potential voluptuousness" - of the grain of the 
voice is the "very friction between the music and something else. 
Which something else is the particular language (and nowise the mes¬ 
sage). The song must speak, must write" (1977: 184-5). Throughout the 
production, parts of the performance text appear projected across the 
screen, literally "writing the song." Cooper's thoughts and directions 
are projected on the set; he stays silent but as he enters the plane he 
is about to hijack, for example, he hands a written note to the flight 
attendant, his thoughts fragments of floating text upon the set. We 
are put "into his mind" through the association of action to writing to 
image. The songs of this production, then, do speak (as segments are 
sung by the chamber singers), and are also written. 

The 3-D technologies foster a sense of immersion within the stage 
environments that aid in an identification with the characters, as in 
Invisible Site when audience members feel themselves in the position of 
the characters entering immersive VR worlds. In Desert Music our iden¬ 
tification is with the character of Cooper (Anthony Beaurain), whose 
"subjectivity" is productively destabilized through his inability to speak. 
Cooper is foregrounded visually; through 3-D glasses we watch the actor 
appear: replacing Andrew Jackson's head within a projected oversized 20- 
dollar bill; against images of a fire spreading out of control; wandering 
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and watching three wood nymphs at a shimmering pool of water within 
a dense forest. Much of the imagery illustrates Cooper's journey and 
the actor remains frequently alone on stage as the central focus - and 
always silent. While we do not see the images through his eyes, we are 
given his words to "speak" in our own minds; ultimately we begin to 
share his "voice." This device fractures Cooper's subjectivity, producing 
questions and ruptures in the mythology surrounding him, implicating 
us all in the story. Like his very disappearance, it is an evocative silence, 
resonating louder than the array of other sounds in the space. 

The embodied subject produces and is produced through the recog¬ 
nition of the grain, the techno-song, through an affective shift - not 
limited to emotion - that "moves" us. As a final example Barthes com¬ 
pares two sung deaths, the "overloaded" death of Mussorgsky's Boris 
Godunov and the "moving" grain of Debussy's Melisande. Boris, on 
one hand, is hysterical: "the smothering of signifiance under the soul as 
signified," while on the other hand, Melisande is prosodic, filled with 
the materiality of sound - its intonation, rhythm, length of syllable, but 
as Barthes further suggests, she "dies without any noise (understanding 
the term in its cybernetic sense)" (1977: 186-7). What Barthes seeks in 
the end is to be genuinely moved, to open himself up to this moment 
and to have a space open to him. In his attempts to find words for what 
moves him, he recognizes that between the denotation and prosody 
of Melisande's death there is a gap opened to him that is already filled 
in Boris's overwrought death, and in this gap, Barthes finds pathos. In 
Desert Music, Coates offers Cooper's silent written communication as 
this gap, a space of reflection in an otherwise highly stimulating envi¬ 
ronment. This provides room for us to enter, to find ourselves within 
the work, viscerally forming associations and sensing possibilities for 
our own shifting subjectivity. 

In the end, the friction between the music and the "particular lan¬ 
guage" produces a form of silence that is this piece's "grain," but per¬ 
haps more communicatively than Barthes would endorse. In the written 
silence of our identification with Cooper we become a part of who he 
was, within this complex world of music, image, dance, and silence we 
assume a role in his fractured subjectivity. The written silence is reiterated 
at the end of the production as we quite literally are put into Cooper's 
shoes; as we watch him parachute into the dense forest below, money 
begins to swirl through the auditorium. It takes a moment before the 
audience registers the effect is not simply an effect and pulls off the 3-D 
glasses; it is real money. Two hundred one-dollar bills spiral through the 
air above the audience's heads. In a moment, the entire audience begins 
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a frenzied scrambling through the aisles, plucking bills from the air and 
bending to pick them off the floor, Cooper's greed is now our own; the 
audience responding almost instinctively, rushing to amass as many 
dollars as possible. Replaying Abbie Hoffman's Yippie stock exchange 
"happening," within a few minutes, a final silent message crosses the 
screen - a plea for the return of these "props" alongside a percentage 
showing how many bills were returned the previous evening. Coates 
reminds us of our own culpability, our instinctive connection to the 
world (of this production), and of our shared subjectivities. "Like paper 
money," Sue-Ellen Case writes, "the floating signifier of subjecthood 
still relies on the warranting of corporeality" (2007: 224, n. 18). 

Re-ENTERing: becoming immersed/immersed becomings 

Throughout Coates's techno-music-theatre productions, actors' bodies 
fluidly slide in and out of immersive environments; over the length 
of the productions they are never fully visible or invisible, audible 
or silent, but rather, blended elements within these cyborgean envi¬ 
ronments. The physical bodies fuse "seamlessly" with the techno¬ 
landscapes through spectators' 3-D glasses to become "invisible," pieces 
of a larger, and more dominant, cinematic landscape, "unmarked" 
perhaps and yet always acting as the material ruptures in an otherwise 
slick and unified "whole." Audiences wear glasses to enter these worlds 
and although the performers suddenly merge within the complex and 
often seamless depth, they are never fully immersed or disembodied. 
The actors' sounds reach out to us and their bodies at times appear in 
front of the screen, encouraging spectators to occasionally remove the 
glasses and regain a sense of the periphery and unencumbered spatial 
dimensions. Coates, in a manner different to Katie Mitchell, reminds 
us corporeally of the processes of these mergings, which are only sus¬ 
tained through our prosthetic lenses. The material bodies within these 
landscapes become a part of what Peggy Phelan has called an "inclusive 
representational framework" - as the representational, visible bodies 
merge into the technology, it may efface their "representational visibil¬ 
ity" but in the process they are re-marked as something new, entering 
into a cyborg subjectivity (1993: 7). 

Although Coates's work is now more predominantly focused on web- 
based performance, he has retained a commitment to the materiality of 
the actors' bodies while engaging with new and diverse technological 
processes. As Kuppers makes clear discussing the politics of corporeal 
connections for disabled bodies in environments such as the internet. 
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Figure 13 George Coates's 20/20 Blake 

Photo: courtesy of George Coates Performance Works. 
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"it is a challenge to create a visceral address in these media of imme¬ 
diacy and speed - to create a form of contact that doesn't just glance 
off a swiftly moving surface of colors and shapes" (2003: 106). Cyhorg 
theatre practices such as Coates's facilitate a visceral address by plac¬ 
ing physical bodies at the center of, and as the premise upon which 
to devise, technological work. Even when framed within a theatrical 
context, spectators familiar with immersive theme park "rides," may 
feel disoriented by the encounter with the physical presence through 
the now familiar cinematic experiential feel. This realized disruption 
proposes the potential for a corporeal shift - a connectivity between 
human and technological presences in the room that metaphorically 
loosens and then opens our conditioned sense of "humanness" towards 
broader, cyborg subjectivities. 

Coates's interests in the theatrical possibilities of emerging technolo¬ 
gies have always been contingent upon the use of physical actors to 
engage with technology dramaturgically as well as in practice - the 
form and content frequently go hand-in-hand. Like some of the his¬ 
tories outlined in Chapter 1, Coates's multimedia work often suggests 
thematic links to the technologies he incorporates - all developed for 
other purposes but here in service to his artistic vision. Coates repre¬ 
sents theatrically the corporeal and technological lines 1 have discussed, 
moving forward as they begin to imprint upon each other. The pos¬ 
sible links to internet shopping culture or surveillance systems in the 
Wooster Group's To You, the Birdie!, Coates has made explicit in produc¬ 
tions such as Box Conspiracy (1993) and Twisted Pairs (1996). In his most 
recent work, the interweaving of bodies and technologies has inverted 
the theatrical face of the production, focusing on live theatrical produc¬ 
tion as means, rather than end in itself. Through an on-line episodic 
video blog called Better Bad News (2003-present), he is currently explor¬ 
ing how the contemporary political moment relates to both locally 
developed and larger web-based audiences. 

The 1993 Box Conspiracy anticipates the emergence of interactive tel¬ 
evision and how the two-way effects of its transmissions impacts indi¬ 
vidual lives. The production poses questions about the increasing digital 
access to personal information via "information highways" and how 
this information might be exploited by market researchers and large cor¬ 
porations (Coates, 1999a). While at the time still speculative, these are 
concerns that are now, of course, realities. A foray for Coates into more 
linear narrative than previous work. Box Conspiracy tells the story of 
the Hornsby family, who face financial uncertainty when the husband 
loses his job. Economic instability is enough for the wife to accept an 
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offer from a marketing firm looking for test families to trial 5000 new 
interactive TV channels in exchange for unlimited on-line shopping 
access (that will then be tracked by the marketing firm). The seduction 
of so many channels allows Coates to critique the ideas of surveillance - 
for instance, the family's pizza consumption (ordered from the dining 
channel) results in a sudden rise in their insurance premiums - while 
also reveling in the visual possibilities of unlimited ordering. Using film 
projections taken from an empty real estate model home, Coates creates 
the interior of the Hornsby house as the basis for a visual design that 
characters "furnish" by a click of the remote. In a newly facilitated shop¬ 
ping frenzy the wife Isabel, for example, realizes she can order home fur¬ 
nishings straight out of famous films, and audiences watch as items are 
clicked on: a chair from Gone with the Wind is replicated for her home, a 
lamp from Singin’ in the Rain appears via movers at their door. 

Thematically, Coates explores "future" technologies while also pro¬ 
viding critical commentary through husband Derek's invention of the 
"Disorganizer" to jam the interactive box. Coates is aware of the tension 
between his own artistic immersion and the reality of what he critiques: 

There is an element of surveillance that the box is going to be set up 
to do because everything that comes into your house - because it is 
digital - leaves a digital trail.... Tm not a Luddite about this business. 
I don't think it is all bad. But there are going to be massive changes as 
a result of the digitalization of our communications, and we should 
go into it with our eyes open. 

(Stein, 1993) 

Coates's productions aim to balance the cautionary with the pleasure 
of technological artistic application. Part of the thrill for him is to crea¬ 
tively rethink how various technologies might function, as he explains, 
"there 1 was, using this computer technology supplied to me from a 
trade show to show Arthur Rimbaud's fever dreams! [in Invisible Site] 
The corporations give me the opportunity to do theatre; I'm sure they 
never even think anyone will subvert this tech and use it to make 'art'" 
(Coates, 1997a). The subversive potential is perhaps an overstatement 
in an economic era that only minimally funds art practices, however, 
Coates collaborates with the technologies themselves, which have their 
own "agencies" and are refigured as subjects in his artistic practice. 

Coates's turn away from the space of theatre and towards the tech¬ 
nology as a location for performance is not unlike other artists whose 
principle medium is the body but who also examine it through the 
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contemporary lens of technology, such as performance artisfs Stelarc 
and Orlan, or bioartisfs like Eduardo Kac and Critical Art Ensemble. 
During the late 1990s the rapid developments of global internet com¬ 
munications systems provided new platforms for artistic experimenta¬ 
tion and Coates grew interested in how specifically web-based practices 
might form exchanges with theatrical practice. His production of Twisted 
Pairs (1997) was inspired by on-line discussion forums - the company 
entered discussions as script research. He formed links between the 
theatrical production and the web - the devised characters each had a 
home page and audiences could engage with the production in advance 
through the web. Similar to Invisible Site but with the internet replac¬ 
ing VR, Twisted Pairs follows the unlikely story of an Amish farm girl 
on her journey into different newsgroups using a combination of typed 
text simulating the online interface and the visual appearance (seen 
through 3-D glasses) of some of the characters she encounters (Shank, 
1996). Coates had grown increasingly interested in the potential of the 
internet for developing fheatrical experiments and environments and 
had what he calls a "conversion experience" in his interactions with the 
Telegarden, an on-line robotic garden users could interact with to plant, 
water, and sow seeds (Captain, 1996-2010). Telepresent internet links 
to art such as the Telegarden were a new site of explorations between 
remote and local bodies. Stelarc's experiments in the late 1990s, Ping 
Body and ParaSite, show similar levels of remofe audience confrol fo the 
Telegarden project except what is being controlled by random internet 
users is Stelarc's own body; in Ping Body it was hooked up to muscle 
stimulating electrodes that sent stimulating shocks to him causing 
his body to move involuntarily (see Zylinska, 2002). In Eduardo Kac's 
1996 installation, Kara Avis, participant/viewers entered a room filled 
wifh 30 flying zebra finches and a large fele-robotic tropical macaw 
and were invited to put on a VR headset through which the viewpoint 
of fhe macaw was assumed. Remofe viewers linked to the installation 
via the Internet and could activate the macaw's sounds as they too saw 
through its "eyes" (Kac, 1996). Artists saw new potentials for larger 
feedback loops between artists and global audiences "tuning in" and 
with an ongoing interest in audience participatory strategies, Coates 
also began to consider how interactive technologies might be applied 
to theatre and how the scale of fhe web might impact a wider audience. 
For Coates, this ability to control a robotic arm remotely provided ideas 
for how fheatre-makers might extend audience relations and inspired 
an extended exploration of web-enabled feleprompters and interacfive 
audience internet possibilities (Coates, 2010). 
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Over the past decade Coates has refocused; his "final" production, The 
Crazy Wisdom Sho was also an experiment using the internet; during the 
performance actors were directed hy the online users who had submit¬ 
ted "Crazy Wisdom" on line. The online text was channeled to the stage 
and appeared via seven strategically placed teleprompters directing the 
physical performers (Babatunde Garaya and Sara Moore) without the 
audience's being aware of how they were receiving this information. 
Coates's interest in how teleprompters function and their theatrical 
applications has led him to develop Better Bad News, the "longest running 
episodic video show produced for the web using professional perform¬ 
ers, musicians and actors in a scripted panel discussion format with an 
upside-down map of North America on the wall" (Coates, 2010). Every 
Tuesday since 2003, Coates has rented a Community Access TV station 
and with the help of actors with whom he has worked for 20 years, as 
well as new arrivals, he stages for a live audience a moderated "news" 
show. Within a triangulating structure of moderator, audience, and a 
"panel of experts," a script never before seen by any of them rolls out 
on teleprompters for the cast to react to. The evening's "show" is then 
edited and produced as a video blog. Coates calls this a "pump-loop," 
forming a relationship between "reality and cyberspace, like a pump, 
pumping in content, capturing it and putting it back out there" (Coates, 
2010). Coates maintains his commitment to the subject bodies in his 
work; whether through 3-D multimedia spectacles or channeling tele- 
prompted improvisations in a pump-loop back through the internet, 
his work examines the body's ongoing relationship to technological 
"progress." The embodied subject - a psycho-phenomenological body 
attuned to the technologies surrounding it - forms a strong corporeal 
conduit for the inevitable cyborgean relationship emerging technolo¬ 
gies will engender and require. 

During a backstage tour of Twisted Pairs writer Glen Helfand spoke to 
Coates's unnamed "visual coordinator" who remarked: "It's a serious 
work of art, and it's also like a ride at Great America ... but people try to 
review it as if it is a Shakespeare play." Questioning whether new forms 
of criticism are needed to better understand how to engage with works 
of this kind, Helfand asks, "How are viewers supposed to approach 
the intricate collections of sampled sound, digital images, and moving 
machine parts that make up new techno-art? Ride it?" (Helfand, 1996) 
Like the Disney rides at the start of the chapter, Coates's work requires 
audiences to enter into these worlds and "ride" along. Cinema and 
web-based technologies have become more and more embedded within 
theatrical practices, and immersive audience experiences, technological 
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and otherwise, have facilitated alternate forms of engagement with per¬ 
formance. But within these environments we encounter more than just 
a thrill, we encounter other bodies, psycho-phenomenological bodies 
and experiences that reach out and remind us of the ongoing potentials 
of refiguring, of transforming, of becoming-cyborg. Whatever forms the 
critical investigation of these engagements takes, it is crucial to recog¬ 
nize the body's role. How bodies can feel connected when immersed in 
technology, how audiences are moved through the techno-song, and 
how to pry loose societal labels and rigidly nationalistic, economic, 
and cultural positionings are the crucial questions raised in cyborgean 
becomings. 

ENTER the matrix: The Builders Association and Super Vision 

"Who's here?" asks Tanya Selvaratnam at the opening of the Builders 
Association's collaboration with visual design company, dbox. Super 
Vision, rhetorically asking the audience who they are, and updating 
Hamlefs opening lines (Weems et al., 2005). What we don't know is that 
she already knows the answer. As she explains, based on the credit card 
information of those of us who paid for tickets this way, she can ascertain 
information about our income, what neighborhood we live in, and its 
likely characteristics. Working with the "consumer profiling" company 
Claritas ("which means brightness," she tells us), the company are able 
to record pertinent data about each performance's audience (Nielsen, 
2010). This is scary and invasive information. That is the point - 
this information is not difficult to obtain, and is easily shared. With a 
simple area or postal code the patterns of your life can be determined 
and predicted; we are all data-subjects. The production cascades from 
this point into three different stories of data manipulation and surveil¬ 
lance: A father creates entire portfolios of purchase power and debt 
by manufacturing a false identity using his young son's data; a young 
urban professional woman maintains a relationship with her Sri Lankan 
grandmother via video chatting; a Ugandan-born Indian businessman is 
repeatedly interrogated at customs and immigration about the details of 
his life - address, property, health, family - nothing is too personal for 
these officers. In these stories, technology's immersive qualities are, at 
first, as in Coates's work, seamless and seductive, a quality visually rein¬ 
forced by the technological proficiency and ease with which projections 
glide into place, or transform the entire feel of the space. Like the data, 
moving through space and time instantaneously, the production design 
also seems to simply appear, surrounding the family in their designed 
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home, or transmitting crystal-clear images of the grandmother from 
around the world to the young woman's apartment - the form strength¬ 
ens the content, for a moment. But as these various bodies grow more 
familiar with the technologies that surround them, and both begin to 
adapt and incorporate traces of the other, the connections we so often 
take for granted are revealed as cautionary seams not to overlook. 

Although visually reinforcing a cyborgean theatrical aesthetic. Super 
Vision proposes a number of troubling data-human cyborg connections 
as warnings, reminding us that what is possible in performance contexts 
may not yet be fully achievable or desirable in "real life." Like Coates's 
Box Conspiracy, the Builders are interested in posing questions about 
surveillance and the data-sphere, but in this world, as they pointedly 
show us at the start of fhe performance, the information is already out 
there, and being used on a regular basis. This information, as they sug¬ 
gest on their website, co-exists with us as a form of "subjecf": 

The data files collected on us circulate like extra bodies, and these 
"data bodies" carry stains that are harder to clean than mud or sin; 
from birth certificates to bad credit, every moment of acfivity con¬ 
tributes to the construction of one's own data body. These bodies, 
separate from our physical bodies and infinitely more accessible exist 
in a "data space" which, because it is inherently more complex than 
the visual, remains mostly invisible. 

(Builders Association and dbox, 2005) 

Our "data-lives," then, require acknowledgment and negotiation; 
like the historical examples, such as R.U.R., addressing the anxieties 
produced by technological encroachment. Super Vision foregrounds 
the dangers of leffing these "data lives" be too easily subsumed or 
overlooked. The narratives here form the ruptures in this intentionally 
seamless visual production; each one is formed of a human-data-human 
triangulation that may at first seem novel, promising, or informational, 
but they soon break down, creating cracks to be negotiated in the 
otherwise glossy surface. 

The ease with which computer data is manipulated and transferred 
is illustrated through the first narrative, the upwardly mobile Fletchers, 
John, Carol, and son John Jr., who maintain their lifestyle only through 
John's ongoing on-line financial manipulations. Introducing a life of 
relative luxury - a large sleek house with all the new gadgets, the boy 
playing in their 1.2 acres - we are alerted to the system's fragility when 
Carol, an official Audubon bird counter, mentions that what she likes 
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about migration season is "the dread, the silence before the flock of 
birds takes off." This metaphoric silence is John's secret life; seeking a 
life of no boundaries he slips effortlessly through cyber "non-spaces" to 
create lines of credit to subsidize their lifestyle. "When 1 saw the limits 
in life," he says, "1 created a way for it to get better." As he escapes to his 
study to enter his on-line world, the production's images move simul¬ 
taneously, suddenly encompassing him within a large grid projection. 
We quickly learn that John has afforded the family's lifestyle through 
the identity-theft of his son's data - John Jr., we are later told, is half 
a million dollars in debt, and he is only nine. The father-son relation¬ 
ship only exists through this false techno-identity, and the "symbiotic 
relationship" John professes to have with his son is in fact only with 
his son's data, creating a troubling elision of the "real" son. Perhaps 
because John Jr. has, as his mother later remarks, "been hollowed out" 
by his father's actions, he is represented as such; the boy has literally 
slipped into the technological world, and only appears as a projection, 
fully immersed in technology. This point is made further when John sits 
down to amass more credit and the image of his son projected onto a 
screen in the kitchen dematerializes into pixels that literally transform 
into a data-body appearing on John's surrounding grid. The father's 
immersion into an online world of data manipulation has produced a 
cyborgean relationship of material loss. 

The family scenes display the range of technological immersion for 
the on stage characters: Carol is only seen as a material presence, John, 
when engaged in online activity, appears projected in close-up on 
screen, and John Jr. is abjected into a transparent ghost of a boy, only 
ever appearing on screen. Theatrically inscribing their technologized 
status, this range of bodies emphasizes the lack of material relationality 
typical within what Marc Auge calls "non-places," the sites we move 
through in the condition of supermodernity that "cannot be defined as 
relational, or historical, or concerned with identity" (1995: 77-8). The 
Fletcher's home is itself signaled as a non-place, and although the pro¬ 
jections show a depth of layers complete with a backyard in which the 
boy is playing, the images are flattened and sterile, and shift from room 
to room as easily as Fletcher's move into the datasphere. The inability 
to inhabit this location of cultural anxiety also provokes Fletcher to 
simply leave it all behind when in danger of being discovered. Braidotti 
argues across her work for a reinvested embodied materialism, remind¬ 
ing us, however, that at present "the difference between the winners 
and the losers of the present economic world order, is that the winners 
only put their money on the line, while the losers risk their bodies" 
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(2006: 53). Super Vision literalizes this statement through Fletcher, who 
not only puts his son's (potential) money on the line, but also risks 
his son's (already absented) body. In the end, however, he doesn't win. 
Forced to flee from his debt and shame, he is last seen in the Arctic wil¬ 
derness; a modern-day D. B. Cooper, Fletcher thinks he is off the grid, 
but a flock of birds in the distance appears and there is no silence before 
fhe take-off, only noise and "chatter.” As we realize the birds approach¬ 
ing are made of pixels, John realizes fhat fhe chaffer is made from bits of 
dafa, and thaf his frail may be far harder to escape than Cooper's mythic 
jump with stolen paper money. 

Super Vision's multiple subjects reaching across technological states 
often trouble too facile "real life" cyborg-subjecfs even as they offer a 
working example of an aesthetic human-technological interface. The 
dual US/Sri Lankan character "Jen," part of the young urban "digerati," 
conducts daily video chats with her grandmother, engaging in the sorts 
of conversafions they might have in person, compressing the distance 
between them. Their chats are full of familiarify, jokes, and pop-culfural 
references as Jen scans her grandmother's old photos and tries to learn 
about them as she digitizes and organizes them. While anyone familiar 
with, or dependent upon, video telephone programs such as iChat or 
Skype recognizes their usefulness in communicating over long distances, 
they will also be familiar with the occasional glitches, grainy or frozen 
images, and abrupt disappearances when a connection is dropped. 
What initially appears an intentionally seamless interface between Jen 
and her grandmother eventually begins to show some "fraying af the 
seams," including pixelated image break-ups that increase over the series 
of calls. However, rather than showing the technology's limitations, 
Weems and company let the technology "speak" to the dependent 
relationship upon the technology in place of physical contact. As the 
grandmother begins to forget and lose her place in the conversations, 
the image begins to break up, seeming to pixelate further depending on 
the scale of what has been forgotten. Unlike Cathy Weis, who choreo¬ 
graphed around the inevitable glitches, the Builders choreograph the 
glitches themselves. The technology thought of as merely a commu¬ 
nicative tool here becomes a techno-subject conveying the ideas that 
are lost. A communicated closeness can only be approximated through 
the technological links, and Jen is reminded of fhe gap of disfance as a 
reminder of her own multiple origins. 

The complex web of data we are increasingly enmeshed in is nowhere 
more present that in the narrative of the Ugandan-Indian global business 
traveler whose frequent stops in the United States signal the anxieties 
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that complex subjectivities produce for rigid conceptions of nationalis¬ 
tic subjectivity. His own multiple subjectivity - not only does he con¬ 
fuse the uninformed immigration officers by being an Indian living in 
the (postcolonial) Africa, but he is also a dual passport holder, and goes 
by several names, Patel, Shah, and Chaudhuri - creates a sticking point, 
a clog in a system too rigid to incorporate data it is not able to process. 
Like the Bangalore call-center workers conforming to US and British 
speech patterns in the Builders' Alladeen (2002-5), this character of the 
traveler is forced to either conform to the rigid structures and probing 
questions asked of him or risk being denied access (Parker-Starbuck, 
2006b). The questions he is asked - with whom he has traveled, what 
he has purchased, how he received a scar, and even why his medica¬ 
tion levels were raised - may seem intentionally theatrical, but for the 
many with flagged passports who are profiled daily these questions may 
only begin to approximate their reality. As a technologically remapped 
body, the traveler embodies "the paradox of the contemporary subject, 
namely of a body that is invaded by technology, is bombarded by visual 
bits and bytes of information but also feels horror, pain and despair at 
these fundamental invasions of what used to be called his or her bodily 
integrity" (Braidotti, 2006: 50). This is not a glossy cyborg-subjectivity. 

The traveler of Super Vision is a body in process, forever scrutinized 
and scanned, he and his "data body" do not join up enough to satisfy 
the quite fixed regulations of border crossing. Negotiating a relation¬ 
ship with the increasing appropriation and onslaught of data requires, 
Braidotti argues, a "radical 'Othering' of oneself, or a mild form of 
schizophrenia" (2006, 52), building on Deleuze and Guattari's notions 
of a schizophrenic capitalism that "reasserts individualism as the 
unquestionably desired standard, while it reduces it to brand names 
and to logos” (ibid.: 3). In Super Vision, the traveler's individualism is 
not clear-cut enough (with a salary of roughly 40,000 dollars a year) to 
be "branded.” The exchanges between the traveler and different officers 
(played by the same actor) are repeated several times, each exemplifying 
the dizzying range of identity-controls in place on international borders - 
fingerprint, eye, and full body scans - and the production interjects 
a bit of irony when, during one interrogation, the officer holds up a 
simple shoe-horn as the unknown and untrusted item from his luggage. 
If, as Braidotti argues "the political economy of global capitalism con¬ 
sists in multiplying and distributing differences for the sake of profit" 
(ibid.: 58) then at the traveler's final border crossing, this is made clear. 
As he approaches the desk one last time, he is greeted by name and with 
respect; he has been promoted and is now a GPS chip representative. 
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invited to the States by an electronics company in Boston. This border 
agent "suddenly understands" the complexities of the dual nationality 
and what were probing questions all become pleasantly perfunctory. 
Mr Shah has entered the global (technologized) market. In the end, 
immersed in his collected data as it covers the large screen of the stage, 
a transformation has occurred, but it is not the multiple and fluid 
potential cyborg subjectivity, but rather a subject branding. At this (the¬ 
atrical) stage, cautionary narrative is immersed within the sophisticated 
and dazzling techno-landscapes. 

At first, these incredibly precise and lush technological landscapes 
seem at odds with these cautionary tales of the increasing technological 
surveillance and control of data, and yet, they point to the possibilities 
of both form and content through the integration of bodies and tech¬ 
nologies. Like Coates, Weems intentionally does not strive for a cine¬ 
matic feel but creates a fusion of forms reliant on the embodied actor on 
stage, acting with each other through the various technologies. Weems 
explains that "in every performance ... it is about the performers being 
really isolated physically, but we are mediating them electronically and 
so what the audience sees is the network that is joining them all. None 
of the performers ever really look at each other ... What is being staged 
is the network" (Kaye, 2007b: 569). A large screened playing area domi¬ 
nates the playing space but, as the scenes play out, audiences also focus 
on the points of connection at the front of the stage, the silhouettes 
of the computer and sound operators mixed together with some of the 
actors sitting with their backs to us. As in a Wooster Group produc¬ 
tion, the operators are as crucial an element to the overall narrative as 
the actors, creating what Nick Kaye referred to as a "live performance 
of mediation" (ibid.: 558). We are drawn into their network through 
the bodies, on stage and screen, at computers, and barely visible. As 
we watch the grandmother's (played by Moe Angeles) expressive face 
enlarged on the full screen we begin to notice a slight movement at 
the front of the stage where Angeles sits, as if conducting a video chat 
in front of a computer screen, talking away to Jen (Selvaratnam). The 
foregrounding of these and other subject bodies (the traveler/customs 
officer scene repeats this structure), connecting with each other through 
technology produces another seam in the overall seamlessness of this 
production, turning attention to the relationship between bodies and 
technologies, and becoming cyborg theatre. 

The subject bodies of this chapter are many, audiences and actors 
alike, forming bonds with and through technological environments and 
with techno-subjects. Weems's work relies on the subject possibilities 
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that the cyborg theatre creates - bodies embodied and aware of the 
transformations around them - to remind us of the presence of "real 
life" bodies that threaten to "be disappeared.” Throughout this chapter 
these are bodies visually and aurally forming links of communication 
with immersive environments, actor bodies enmeshed in technolo¬ 
gies, audiences viewing through 3-D glasses - all human interaction 
with and through technological counterparts. Subject bodies are open 
to such experimentation, freely forming these associations to step for¬ 
ward into changing territories. Within cyborg theatre new versions of 
subjectivity have emerged, willing to join forces, merge, and interface 
with technological subjects. These are subjects that, like those Braidotti 
seeks, emerge "with respect for complexities and interconnections ... 
collectively-oriented, externally bound, multiple subject[s] whose sin¬ 
gularity is the result of constant re-negotiations with a variety of forces" 
(2002: 260). Cyborg theatre practices rely on and remember bodies, and 
whether considered abject, object, or subject, all, through their complex, 
ongoing dance with technology, become cyborg. 
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The catalogue of alternate modes of postulating the self- 
other interaction is broad ... the cloned animal; the leap¬ 
ing gene; the hybrid complexity; diasporic displacements 
and cosmological resonance .... These figurations are steps 
towards a non-linear rendition of the subject in its deep 
structures. It is a kind of transposition, a way of revisiting, 
reclaiming and relocating a crucial shift in the process of 
becoming subjects. 

(Braidotti, 2006: 9) 

This chapter begins with a shift. Ten years after Y2K, a cyborgean con¬ 
sciousness permeates globalized societies; in our everyday practices we 
interact with "the machine.” Cyborgs are around us, in science and 
science fiction, in daily life. This relationship continues to be proces- 
sual, technologies continue to move forward, assisting or, depending 
on your viewpoint, encroaching upon the human body. Technologies 
are more "subject" than ever before. The mutating strands of the 
DNA-inspired chart 1 proposed have formed strong links between bodies - 
abject, object, and subject - and an ever-increasing subject technol¬ 
ogy to produce the becomings that are cyborg-(theatre)-subjectivities. 
As these strands continue to twist, foregoing the distinctions of their 
societal labeling and seeking each other out in a newly twisting strand, 
a stronger and more reliable bond of cyborg subjectivity is produced. 
In performance, this new strand is strengthened as concepts of abject, 
object, and subject form inter-alliances - these are crucially not erasures 
of the specific bodies of each category (though in this new testing stage 
there are still likely to be a few), but rather alliances formed to shed 
problematic labeling and to foreground new figures - with technologies. 

192 
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With a shift into cyhorg performance, fhe former nofion of a "universal 
subject" is no longer possible; the shift produces a significantly altered, 
radically inclusive "universal" in which particular bodies are not over¬ 
looked but rather become active and interconnected links in the forma¬ 
tion of cyborg subjectivity. 

The "posts-" that surrounded the emergence of cyborg theatre prac¬ 
tices indicate a need for rethinking and refiguring previous assumptions 
of, for example, human, drama, modernify, feminism, or colonialism - 
and as these "posts-" filter through contemporary culture, others con¬ 
tinue to accumulate, signaling the ongoing need for adaptation and 
activism in ever-developing technological climates. This conclusion illus¬ 
trates the possibilities of cyborg subjecfivifies made possible by the ever- 
strengthening strand of subject technology and the now interwoven 
conceptions of bodies. At the third stage of the diagram in Chapter 1 
(Figure 1), practitioners engage in a cyborg theatre that pushes the 
boundaries of "posts-" implicit in the formation of cyborg theafre into 
new territories: post-private, post-identity, post-species, post-organic. 
These terms pose nuanced questions about changing global conditions 
and, 1 would argue, all link to advancing forms of fechnologies. Like 
previous posts-, these terms indicate shifting ground - post-humanism, 
for example, forces us to consider the nature of "human" in relation 
to environmental and ethical concerns. However, at a time when tech¬ 
nologies are shaping bodies on a cellular level through bio-engineering 
or genetic modification, Matthew Causey reminds us that "the ideas 
that our humanness has somehow disappeared or that our bodies are 
not of fhe same corruptible flesh as the animals and the earthly envi¬ 
ronments that surround us are dangerous models" (2006: 53). Cyborg 
theatre returns us to the bodies in technological performance (both in 
a theatrical sense that 1 have discussed throughout the book, as well as 
the technological effectiveness Jon McKenzie points to in his broader 
sense of fhe phrase), providing a necessary laborafory space for cultural 
human-technological investigations. 

Theatrical sites are crucial sites precisely for their imaginative and 
metaphoric possibilities. While the work of Sfelarc or Orlan, artists 
who have physically modified or embedded fechnology into their 
own bodies, are the most literally cyborgean performance examples, 
it is the more metaphoric possibilities of their work that provokes my 
imagination. When Stelarc's comparatively small fleshy body stands 
within a several-ton six-legged "Exoskeleton" in what might best be 
read as a dance, 1 am encouraged to consider the nature of insecf move¬ 
ment, or how the delicate balance of flesh and machine might attract 
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humans toward animality rather than the military (see Giannachi, 
2004; Zylinska, 2002). Or, when 1 look at Orlan's "Harlequin Coat," a 
piece comprised of co-cultured cells of different species constructed in 
the shape of a coat-of-many-colors, my imagination goes to the power¬ 
ful possihilities of a hybridity that might shifts rigid ways of creating 
borders and marking territories. While these artists' experiments with 
embedded and plastic surgery technologies provide literal models, and 
despite Stelarc's preferred term "the body" to mean his own, the more 
literal models do not offer as many opportunities for refigurations of 
expansive cyborg subjectivities because the work is limited to their own 
singular bodies. The technological shift from what Causey terms "simu¬ 
lation to embeddedness" is certain, and like the too easy constructions 
of fictive cyborgs 1 discussed previously, it is a shift that warrants greater 
ethically responsible and collective consideration. Because "posts-" 
now imply an integration with technology that has often not achieved 
Haraway's hopeful and libratory promise, the material bodies at stake 
are, more than ever, worth remembering. 

What is actually at stake in embeddedness, are bodies - human, non¬ 
human, animal, insect. The metaphoric DNA of cyborg theatre poses a 
hopeful alternative to overly literal biological manipulation. "Google 
the term 'genetic modification,’" Causey suggests, "and a bewildering 
avalanche of information is detailed" (2006: 166). And so 1 did, and to 
add to his list of cloned pigs, genetic engineering of transgenic recom¬ 
binant animals, and human germline engineering, 1 also found many 
sites on genetically modified foods, a site about genetic modification 
for animal warfare, and one on modifying children's traits. Causey 
provides a few actual examples: a monkey genetically altered to lose its 
ability to grow bored, a brain chip allowing a quadriplegic man to check 
emails, and another chip embedded into a rat so it can be steered, like 
a mechanical toy. Certainly how bodies are modified and by whom are 
the ethical concerns that surround what already is, and will continue to 
shape both human and non-human animals alike. The bodies proposed 
within these pages are not likely to undergo biological genetic modifica¬ 
tion (or controlled steering), although they may emerge with/in screens 
as modified "creatures" and even channel technological movement; 
within theatrical frames bodies may be examined and even embedded, 
but they, unlike the microscopist's frog in Chapter 3, are active corpo¬ 
real agents. These cyborgs are still, crucially, materially metaphoric. 
Bodies mustn't be forgotten. 

Throughout this book, 1 have argued for a subjectivity, through reiter¬ 
ated conceptions of abject, object, and subject, that resists limiting or 
fixed notions and can become "non-linear," fluid, and multiple in its 
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openness to the non-human elements in its midst. The artists 1 have 
included are those whose bodies and performances have inspired me 
to think deeply about the bodily relationship to technology on stage 
and how it alters and reforms not only ways of thinking about and see¬ 
ing bodies, but bodies themselves. Cyborg transformations, especially 
theatrical and metaphoric ones, exchange traces in their mutating leap, 
providing the ruptures in universalizing "human" narratives, giving us 
pause and provoking our imagination. The companies 1 discuss here are 
all part of this mutation, shaping theatrical practices and strengthen¬ 
ing corporeal connections with technologies. They are selected here for 
their imaginative provocations, because they stuck with me and caused 
me to reflect. However, there are, of course, other artists and companies 
who help to determine the genealogies and "genetics" for ongoing 
considerations and applications of cyborg theatre practices who, for rea¬ 
sons of location or of space, could not be given the depth they deserve: 
the UK-based Station House Opera has developed a clever cyborgean 
relationship with technological screens that transforms, collapses, and 
expands physical and virtual space; Forkbeard Fantasy, another UK 
mainstay have been at this longer than most, formed in 1974 they 
experiment with animation, film, and visual "sleights of hand" that 
showcase the magical possibilities of human-media interaction; other 
practitioners such as Robert Lepage, Laurie Anderson, John Jesurun, 
Troika Ranch, John Moran, Blast Theory, Temporary Distortion, Rimini 
Protokoll, Chameleons Company, Teatro Cinema, Frank Castorf, Rene 
Pollesch, AlienNation, "i.e.VR," PPS Danse in Montreal, Three-Legged 
Dog, and Cyburbia Productions, are but a few 1 have encountered that 
are in ongoing engagement with cyborgean intersections in perform¬ 
ance (see, for instance, Birringer, 2000; Broadhurst and Machon, 2006; 
Dixon, 2007; Giesekam, 2007). 

An example of the symbiotic relationship between experimental prac¬ 
tice and the university sector is that of Cyburbia Productions, a profes¬ 
sional multimedia company founded in 1999 by Kirby Malone and Gail 
Scott White, who, in conjunction with the Multimedia Performance 
Studio at George Mason University in Virginia have developed a style 
of "live movies" that experiment with the incorporation of cinematic 
techniques within richly immersive visual environments (Malone and 
White, 2006; 2009). This work, like others facilitated and nurtured in 
academic environments, has matured and expanded through a team 
of professionals, students, and staff, working in laboratory conditions, 
as universities continue to investigate what "humanity" means (for 
instance, Mark Reaney and Lance Gharavi's work with the Institute for 
the Exploration of Virtual Realities, i.e.VR, at the University of Kansas; 
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Figure 15 Cyburbia's Silence and Darkness 
Photo: Gail Scott White. 


Arizona State University's Motion Analysis Lab/Intelligent Stage; David 
Saltz's Interactive Performance Laboratory at University of Georgia; or 
work done at the Centre for Contemporary and Digital Performance 
at Brunei University in the UK, to name but a few). The "live movie” 
form of Cyburbia Productions has become known for its reliance, like 
Coates's work, on a boundary blurring of film, 3-D animations, pro¬ 
jected characters, music, and actors in immersive environments (with¬ 
out the 3-D glasses). Malone describes some of the components within 
their piece Silence and Darkness, a Live Movie for a Cell Phone Age, which 
gives an indication of the cyborgean complexity of the work: 

Malfunctioning animatronic simulacra of Alexander Graham Bell 
and Thomas Alva Edison, and ghostly prom queens gliding and 
twitching like high voltage music-box automata, swirl in an audio¬ 
visual time warp, and gyrate to cybernetic songs and soundscapes. 
Carbon-based lifeforms intertwine with silicon beings, as performers 
blur from stage to screen and back again - images, words and voices 
encoded in bits and atoms. 

(Malone and White, 2006: 85) 
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Designed to attract generations raised on television, film, and video 
games, and yet grounded in historical trajectories of technological 
development, these "live movie" fusions rely on wireless microphones 
and complex digital scenography to produce a seamless, saturated expe¬ 
rience, foregrounding the voices and songs of the human actor along¬ 
side animated characters. Like many of the practitioners in the hook, 
Cyburbia decidedly interweave form and content, producing work that 
investigates technological histories and contemporary usage. 

Big Art Group's body politic 

As a closing example, I turn to the provocative work of Big Art Group, 
a company who, since their founding in the historically generative year 
1999, have crossed bodily boundaries and definitions through their 
ongoing experiments with subject technologies. Big Art investigates the 
liminal spaces between theatre, film, music, bodies, and technology, to 
develop a radically inclusive example of cyborg possibility. Their web¬ 
site introduces them as a company that "uses the language of media 
and blended states of performance in a unique form to build culturally 
transgressive and challenging new works," and director Caden Manson 
and co-creator Jemma Nelson call their work "radically queer" (Dax, 
2010) for its many subversions of performance codes. Big Art engages 
with bodies abject, object, and subject through their exploration of sev¬ 
eral different modes of technological performance; they have expanded 
applications and techniques of technological theatre practice to ques¬ 
tion issues of identity and popular culture. I first experienced their 
work through their "Real Time Film" trilogy. Shelf Life (2001-4), Flicker 
(2002-5), and House of No More (2004-6), in which they sutured together 
techniques of film, television, and theatre to create a theatrically filmic 
experience on stage. Like the work done by Katie Mitchell, the perform¬ 
ances are constructed so that the audience clearly follows the labor of 
the images' production, but Big Art goes beyond the construction of a 
clear central image by blurring boundaries of bodies and screens, often 
creating Frankensteinian bodily amalgamations. (For more discussion of 
these productions, see Carlson, 2008; Farman, 2009.) 

The shows that make up this trilogy have similar stage and screen 
configurations: Shelf Life and Flicker use one wide horizontal screen 
covering the front of the stage which can be used in three panels or for 
a single shot. There is a raised area behind it on which three cameras 
stations are set up. Here actors (we see them from mid-chest upwards) 
play out actions for the cameras that are then projected onto the 
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downstage screen. In House of No More, three discrete screens are used, 
with cameras set up between them, allowing a wider view of the actors' 
bodies as they produce the screen images. In all three shows, the sepa¬ 
rate feeds of action are fused back together on the larger screen(s), cre¬ 
ating possibilities for cross-mixing bodies and action, adding effects, or 
maintaining three different image steams. Shots such as an on-screen 
kiss on the center screen are formed as a composite image by two actors 
"kissing" into cameras at opposite sides of the stage. A screen image of 
two actors who appear to be tugging at each other's arms on one screen 
is actually created because a third actor reaches between the camera 
stations and takes each of those actors' hands, uniting them on screen. 
The bodies on screen, like the image of Kate Valk at the beginning of 
Emperor Jones, are not reliable as individual bodies, but insist upon 
the contingent material bodies around them to be understood. While 
playing with pop-culture tropes - teen horror, crime and thriller films, 
melodramatic television style - and using overstated acting styles, alter¬ 
nating a flat presentational style with one bordering on camp. Big Art 
is working politically within these genres to expose their borders and 
subvert expectations of race and identity within these familiar tropes. 
Julia, the "heroine" of House, for example is a glamorous blonde, played 
by several cast members in different camera ranges, who, at any given 
moment may appear (with the help of identical wigs) as a white woman, 
or a black man; the characters are composites of all the casts' bodies. 

The bodies on stage and screen produce a sense of fhe uncanny for 
the audience, and certainly for acfors whose interactions are as much 
about precise timing and camera choreography as the many characters 
they embody. Jason Farman describes the bodies in this branch of Big 
Art's work as "proprioceptive-semiotic bodies" (2009: 189), a term that 
I would suggest usefully triangulates between actor, audience, and tech¬ 
nologies in a mutually perceiving experience. As we watch, for exam¬ 
ple, the movement of one actor's arm reaching forward in front of the 
camera but appearing as another body on screen, singular or individual 
bodies are destabilized, multiples are formed and an uncanny, but 
not unpleasant, sensation is produced as cyborg subjects appear. The 
company's investment in the destabilization of various bodies within 
their narratives has been commented on in their reviews, and by writers 
such as Marvin Carlson and Farman, whose analysis of Flicker captures 
the complexities of bodies in this production. He suggests that Real 
Time Film techniques "capture bodies of differing genders and races - 
which remain disfinct on the material stage - and suture them together 
as a singular, cohesive body on the digital screen" (ibid.: 181). However, 
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within the cyborg theatre, these subjectivities are never singular enti¬ 
ties, but rather, like Braidotti's "dispersed, fragmented," and yet coher¬ 
ent and accountable embodied bodies (2006: 4). These cyborg figures 
are formed in full relation with the others around them, collaborative 
material bodies in conjunction with those on screen. None of these 
bodies on stage, then, are ever singular or fully cohesive. 

In Flesh Tone (2010), an extension of the trilogy-style work staged 
similarly to Shelf Life and Flicker, Big Art continue to dislocate singular 
identities as they convey their story, which, they describe as "confront¬ 
ing social issues of economic and environmental degradation, a war- 
scarred national psyche, and transformed bodies." A character returns 
to the United States after years abroad as a contractor, with his face 
disfigured from an accident, and finds a crumbling culture he no longer 
fits into. The production's culturally encoded text draws together issues 
of war, surveillance, ecologic destruction, economic downturn, and 
shape-shifting identities to be "read." Manson explains the intentional 
tension inherent in the "coding" of Big Art's productions: 

You can read the code or you can watch the show. You have this 
option, and if you're reading the code you get a different experience 
than if you're watching the show. And when you watch the show the 
work plays with you, and it really subverts your expectations because 
we're working with all these signs and symbols of capitalist culture, 
and also representation, and we're queering them. 1 think that's how 
different people respond to the work. Some people who can't deal 
with queer identity are completely repelled by the work. 

(Dax, 2010) 

The kinds of identities formed in contemporary culture and how they 
are reiterated are the overriding codes of this production. From the start, 
as a man returns to the United States and enters customs and immigra¬ 
tion, his identity is both produced and subverted through theatrical 
choices. Like Super Vision's border-crossing traveler, this man enters 
customs to find that his damaged eyes, scarred fingers, and previous 
travels all mark him for interrogation. As the officials attempt to locate 
his identity - as a rebuilding contractor in an intentionally ambigu¬ 
ous but war-torn zone - the theatrical choices resist this fixity. The 
moment he is directed to "look into the camera" "he" becomes several, 
extending into a plurality as three very different eyes appear on the 
three segments of screen. Throughout the piece, bodies interchange 
and shape-shift, and are multiplied through camera effects or multiple 
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"embodied" actors in identical wigs and costumes. Through their comi¬ 
cal, philosophical, technological, and material interpretations, Big Art 
offer a scafhing crifique of ongoing and fixed contemporary notions of 
subjecfivify: the immigrations officers quesfion the man's "suspicious" 
book, a study of idenfity "wriften by a collective”; a taxi driver is clev¬ 
erly constructed between one head on one screen and a different face in 
fhe rear-view mirror on the other. The driver is also frequently formed 
af the seam of fhe screens, allowing for example, a black male half and 
an Asian woman half to form the driver's face; we see the actors' heads 
above the screen and their bodies in mirrors overhead, while on screen 
we see fragmented images, close ups, and torsos that shape-shift across 
the three planes. As the man enters a journey in which he encounters 
friends and family in financial ruin, businesses ruined by corrupfion, 
and empty developments surrounded by dead trees due to a transplan¬ 
tation error, his former idenfity has disappeared; "he" is no longer pos¬ 
sible. In the end, the faceless main characfer (who appears with a hlack 
square covering her/his face) fries to take his own life buf encounters 
another, who might he himself, who might be his ex-wife, dressed 
identically, a hybrid creature in a world "dissolving." In this final scene, 
fhe man dissolves info an "indeferminafe creafure," as all seven actors 
enter the cameras, wearing plaid work shirts and blond wigs, "becoming 
each other's ideas” as they merge on screen into a blur of bodies, kissing, 
fouching, heads, arms, fragments and yet each identifiable within this 
altered, not utopic, and not yet fully functional, but interconnected 
condition. 

In 2007, Manson and Nelson began to shift their work and develop 
more "expanded," as they refer to it, styles of media explorafion. 
Interested in work that would encompass the whole stage, these explo¬ 
rations were designed to achieve "a much more dynamic relationship 
between the video screen and bodies," which are at different times dur¬ 
ing production in front of, obscured by, or behind the screens (Manson 
and Nelson, 2010). One piece that has emerged from fhis expansion is 
an "experimental laboratory" collaboration with musicians called. The 
Sleep (2007), which they call "see-through cinema" - blending bodies, 
text (here adapted from M. P. Shiel's 1901 novel The Purple Cloud), early 
cinema techniques, and contemporary visuals and sampling. Using 
similar components to Coates's 3-D productions, the feel of The Sleep 
is quite different, and while audiences are drawn in through the often 
mesmerizing music of fhe piece, the visual look is not digital, but lay¬ 
ered and intentionally left full of fhe seams of its construction. With 
the feel of an ecologically narrafive rock concerf, Manson and Nelson 
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team up with Theo Kogan and Sean Pierce to visually and aurally tell 
Shiel's story about a man who returns from an arctic expedition to find 
that a poisonous purple cloud has covered the earth, making him the 
only survivor. 

The bodies and technologies of The Sleep are interwoven in a mes¬ 
merizing fusion of image, music, and actor, telling a tale of global 
destruction through their exchanges while combining a range of bodies - 
acting, narrating, singing, operating scenic pieces, and musicians filter¬ 
ing in and out of the light and projections. A large translucent screen 
has replaced the segmented screen area of the trilogy type work, and 
through it points of light pick up musicians, an actor center stage wear¬ 
ing a furry parka and knitted cap, and other bodies near him beside a 
large raised box. As the music and narration begin, the actor stands in 
front of a camera and is projected in close-up on the screen above him, 
immersed and intermingling with black-and-white images that set up 
the story. A narrator unfolds the tale of an expedition to the North Pole 
and how he happened to be selected to go, as what seem like drawings - 
of the ship's send off, crowds and balloons, a champagne christening of 
the ship - slowly appear on the screen as the on-stage actor merges with 
the images. Resisting technology's dominant ability to travel seamlessly 
from location to location, the images driving this tale are cut-out, hand- 
drawn, "theatrical." As these "set" pieces begin to move on screen the 
lights brighten and we see the actor push up his sleeves and approach 
a box, like a raised puppet theatre, like a nineteenth-century "magic 
lantern" effect on stage, and begin to move the pieces in and out of the 
box. This return points not only to the theatrical conventions within 
this cinematic immersion, but, like Katie Mitchell's multimedia produc¬ 
tions, it also points to the laboring bodies, stage hands, camera opera¬ 
tors, and others film so easily glosses over. The effect is a cyborgean 
cinematic storytelling that shifts the audience's relationship to per¬ 
ception: behind the frontal screen is another, deeper one on which 
we see filmed images of the ocean, with additional depth provided 
by crashing waves projected across a low strip across the large front 
screen. Emerging on this digitally differentiated plane a cut-out picture 
of a ship is gently pushed across the screen by a pair of large hands. 
The effect is, surprisingly, not humorous, but rather almost uncanny - 
we are not quite expecting this "hands on" approach in such a deep 
and immersive staging. These hands soon fade into the movement, 
and like professional puppeteers, we assimilate them into the moving 
images, barely registering them alongside an iceberg that is moved into 
place, or a family of ferocious polar bears. In a humorous moment the 
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Figure 16 Big Art Group's The Sleep 
Photo: Jemma Nelson. 
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explorer stands in front of the camera holding two leashes as a pack 
of cut-out huskies are mixed in front of him, bobbing up and down to 
pull him along. As he travels through the arctic (reminiscent of Super 
Vision’s modern-day exploiter/explorer), he visually becomes a contigu¬ 
ous part of his surroundings. The explorer returns to his ship, unaware 
of the effects of the poisonous cloud that has covered the earth - 
everyone has perished. 

He returns to a world of no bodies. Big Art offers up a radically 
metaphoric rethinking of human subjectivity; the piece resonates with 
contemporary anxieties: human-induced, ecological disaster, bodies 
disappeared. Interacting largely on his own within the technological 
environment, in only a co-located immersive "dialogue" with the musi¬ 
cians, the actor's body foretells our fears; of death, loneliness, destruc¬ 
tion, disappearance. In this multi-layered haunting space a post-human 
world is indeed projected. Without humanity, what will become of him, 
he wonders, "if now I be here alone, alone, alone, one on earth, what 
will happen to my mind, into what creature will I writhe and change?" 
Perhaps this piece suggests that alone we cannot transform. Into what 
creature would "we" become, on our own in a post-human world? The 
Sleep does not provide dramaturgically easy answers; the explorer goes 
mad, blowing up and setting fire to city after city, until finally, the actor 
smears "ash" over his face and hopes to return to the earth. Immersed 
in theatrical technologies the looming and important questions of the 
moment can be raised and explored: how might we turn to more open 
and fluid subjectivities? What are the ethical responsibilities implicit in 
technological advancement and embeddedness? Does the non-human 
alter what we take to be our "humanness"? In the early decades of the 
new millennium the theatre provides a place to risk the processing of 
some of these questions. 

The cyborg work of Big Art pointedly uses technology to incorporate 
bodies, fragmented bodies, bodies stitched together with and through 
technologies, bodies immersed in projected environments, and, in 
SOS (2008-touring), also "animal" bodies. Like the metaphoric theatri¬ 
cal cyborg, however, these are not actual animal bodies, but decisively 
human actors in animal guises. Claiming to investigate "sacrifice within a 
supersaturated, hyper-acquisitive society" (http://bigartgroup.com/work/ 
sos/) in S05 a group of large animals (actors wearing large "mascot" or 
theme park animal costumes) wander through a "forest" of technology. 
When I asked Manson and Nelson about the choice to incorporate ani¬ 
mality into their work, they were of two minds about it; Nelson saw them 
more as mythical creatures, or like the Algonquin Wendigo myth, hybrid 
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beings, while Manson did not want them to be animal-like, or under¬ 
stood as representations of actual animals, but rather, more humanoid, or 
"a copy of an animal, caught in a copy of a forest" (Manson and Nelson 
2010). These are hyperreal Baudrillardian simulacra, in a Rite of Spring 
consumption frenzy. We are not left with animal bodies, but only the 
simulations that provoke a rupture in the chaos, a theatrical reminder of 
the bodies lost in the forest of technology. 

In the overloaded techno-landscapes that Big Art produces, there 
are perhaps spaces for corporeal return and remembrance; the cyborg- 
subjectivities I find on their stages point to technologically cross- 
gendered, cross-raced, or cross-species possibilities, as if bodies and 
humanity might find a way to acknowledge the specifics within a multi¬ 
ple. These intersections point to the voids left in too rapid technological 
expansion, too rigid formulations of subjectivity, and gesture towards 
an ethically interconnected relationship with the non-human others 
in any figuration of a post-human world. What is the ethos of a post¬ 
human world? How might cyborg subjectivities resuscitate a humanity 
from beneath the effects of this purple cloud, or the scars of ongoing bat¬ 
tle, or the communities without access to the most rudimentary needs 
for survival, or the lives lost - human, plant, and animal - suffocating 
under thick layers of spilled oil? The technologies that have become 
"subject" on stage are reminders of the social, cultural, economic, 
military, communicative subject technologies that shift, control, and 
enter our actual bodies. Cyborg theatre re-members bodies. 

Postscript: re-remembering bodies 

Describing their piece. Random Acts of Memory, Leslie Hill and Helen 
Paris of the company Curious, set a now familiar scene: "A television 
screen positioned at eye level plays continuously, interlacing 3-D ani¬ 
mation of synaptic functions in the brain with the 1940s Technicolor 
footage of Esther Williams, so that synaptic nerves dissolve into scores 
of smiling synchronized swimmers" (2006: 67). Sitting in this "cyber 
sitting-room" with screens for windows the two identically dressed 
women record and play back their memories, both their own, and those 
of each other, retold and copied, while competing and interacting with 
projected "clones" of themselves.^ As the struggle between the human 
and cloned images heightens, "six Dolly Partons are projected into the 
space, which then morph, unnervingly, almost imperceptibly, into six 
'Dolly' the cloned sheep" (ibid.: 68). In this strangely uncanny transfor¬ 
mation human turns into animal, but as the Dollys begin to overpower 
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the space, the human actors "pull the plug" and the projections vanish, 
leaving Hill and Paris with their memories, remembering. 

This final image, the women and their technologized clones, the strug¬ 
gle between fleshy and technologic bodies, returns me to my memories, 
to the urge to know and to become a more technologized self, to Bionic 
Woman Jaime Sommers, to a desire to become-cyborg. Now immersed 
in a world where technologies are readily implanted, and where the 
possibilities of a "clone" becoming Dolly Parton morphing into Dolly 
the sheep are not as far-fetched as one might imagine, 1 instead stage 
a return to a poetically, metaphorically, theatrically cyborg world, a 
world in which bodies can test their continuing relationships with 
technologies in ways that strengthen and empower and teach them. 
The cyborg performance practices that have unfolded on these pages 
continue to unfold, undoubtedly towards more complex mutations and 
twists. But as we look ahead at the possibilities for radically inclusive 
"universal" affiliations and fluid cyborg subjectivities between human 
and non-human subjects, we also have to remember to "take up" the 
bodies. 
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Preface: Remembering 

1. For example, transgendered Thomas Beatie has been discussed as the first 
"pregnant male," giving birth on 29 June 2008. 

Introduction: Why Cyborg Theatre 

1. Britain, where I currently live, is among the most highly watched nations in 
the world - as of 2006, there were 4.2 million surveillance cameras in the UK, 
up from 2.5 million in 2002. See: http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/uk/6108496.sfm 
and htfp://news.bbc.co.uk/l/hi/sci/fech/l789157.sfm 

2. My own work on animalify in performance has explored fhese ideas furfher 
(Parker-Sfarbuck, 2006a, 2008). 

Chapter 1: BACKspace: Historical/Theoretical Intersections 

1. Alfhough fhe Russian cosmonauf Valentina Tereshkova became the first 
woman in space in 1963, it was not until the 1980s that the next two women 
went up, Svetlana Savitskaya (Russia, 1982) and Sally K. Ride (US, 1983). 

2. Gill Kirkup, for example, reflects Haraway's influence on critical theory and 
cultural studies and credits her with having "provided a gender analysis of 
fechnoscience and representation that has captured imaginations" (Kirkup 
et al., 2000, xiv). 

3. For that matter, the body is "always already" augmented - food and water are 
necessary for survival - buf through this simplistic argument more complex 
augmentations have evolved. The augmentation I am concerned with in this 
study is the evolution of the idea of fhe fool into literal, imaginative, and 
political extensions of fhe body. 

4. As a frequently re-told myth, in different versions the process of Golem con¬ 
struction varies widely. 

5. The first skin graft took place in 1817 in Britain, and the plastic of plasfic 
surgery is supposedly derived from the 1818 publication of Rhinoplastik, a 
monograph by Carl Ferdinand von Graefe (Gilman, 1999). 

6. For a reading of Tomorrow's Eve as a feminist forerunner of fhe mechanized 
woman in cinema, see Doane (2000). For a thorough history and discussion 
oiR.U.R., see Segel (1995: 297). 

7. In Pinocchio's Progeny, Harold Segel speculates on Heinrich Kleist's influence 
on Hoffmann. Kleisf's famous essay "Uber das Marionetfenfheater" (On fhe 
Puppet Theatre) was published in 1810 and was widely read (Segel, 1995). 

8. Wood speculates that Villiers may have known about Edison's 1878 singing 
doll patent (Wood, 2002). 


206 
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9. Although a more in-depth analysis of the pre-cyhorg's triangular relation¬ 
ship between "Man” and "God" is heyond the purview of this study, Bellour 
makes an interesting argument that, as ideal, woman takes the place of God, 
but by extension, as her creator, Man also becomes a God, leading to ulti¬ 
mately disastrous outcomes. 

10. Josef Capek coined the word robot here from the Czech "robota," meaning 
strenuous work, or drudgery. 

11. R.U.R. also proved a frighteningly prophetic foreshadowing; Josef Capek 
died in Bergen-Belsen concentration camp in 1945. 

12. Although there is no need within the purview of this book to explicate this 
further, the concept of humans being superseded by their own creation has 
been a popular trope in science fiction and film since R.U.R. See such notable 
examples as the films 2001: A Space Odyssey, the Planet of the Apes series, and 
the Terminator series. 

13. The role of technology in these movements is well documented, see espe¬ 
cially: Berghaus, 2005; Goldberg, 2001; Kirby, 1971; Styan, 1981) 

14. Gold had traveled to Russia and was impressed with Meyerhold's application 
of Taylorism on stage, but other members were less sympathetic. 

15. Although I don't have the space to cover these other more broadly discussed 
examples in depth, for their influences on technological and scenographic 
practices, see Berghaus, 2005; Baugh, 2005. 

16. In an unpublished conference paper (2001), 1 discuss examples from the 
series The Bionic Woman (1975J, Star Trek: Voyager (specifically the Seven of 
Nine character), and the 2001 series Dark Angel, all attempt to disrupt gen¬ 
der, racial, and body stereotypes. I believe that they do not fully succeed but 
1 am interested in how the moments of instability within each contribute to 
my project. 1 appreciate the critiques of Balsamo, Doane, Vivian Sobchak and 
others who find in the gendered cyborg a reification of the disempowered, 
heterosexual female, created by men. However, 1 add to these critiques tran¬ 
sitional gendered cyborgs that begin to disrupt the masculinist hegemony, 
carving out feminized, technological spaces for alternate models to come. 

17. In a rather stunning example of literal "e-race-ure," the cover of my copy of 
Butler's Dawn showed a Caucasian woman rather than the black woman of 
the story (Butler, 1997). The covers have since been changed. 

18. A critical point here is that "we" do not ALL even have access to technology. 
Large portions of global populations have either limited access to basic 
"technologies" such as electricity and larger still have never seen a com¬ 
puter. Although my position within this study clearly reflects a privileged 
and developed nation relationship to technologies, and in fact to theatre, 
1 recognize its limitations in this very matter. 

19. 1 use the term disabled carefully, acknowledging its fraught implications in 
the field, but here specifically choosing the form disabled, referring to a soci¬ 
etal disabling, as Peggy Phelan clearly articulates In her afterword to Bodies 
in Commotion: Disability and Performance: "Disability scholars have rejected 
the idea that a person who uses a wheelchair 'is' disabled. Rather, these 
scholars quite rightly point out that such people have been made "dis-abled" 
by environments that lack ramps, elevators, electronic doors and so on" 
(2005: 322). 
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20. On abjection, see also Butler, 1993; Grosz, 1989 and 1994; Phelan, 1997. 

21. Although I frame this model within the limitations of "live performance," 
one might, as indeed suggested by an early reader of the manuscript, consider 
filmic/televisual technologies within conventional narrative forms as abject 
technology - while reliant on a technology, the presentation relies on a suspen¬ 
sion of acknowledgment about that process. The perhaps apocryphal stories 
of early cinema viewers' responses to trains remind us that cinematic tech¬ 
nologies depend crucially on the invisibility of the technology's presence. 

22. McLuhan's text is actually published as The Medium is the Massage (McLuhan 
and Fiore, 1967), supposedly due to a typographic error. McLuhan purport¬ 
edly found the mistake to his liking and kept it. See: http://www.marshall 
mcluhan.com/ 

23. As of the writing of this manuscript Saltz is in process of updating his now 
seminal taxonomy. For his ideas on the collaborative subject, see Saltz, 
D. "The Collaborative Subject: Telerobotic Performance and Identity." in 
Performance Research 6.4 [2001b]). 


Chapter 2: SHIFTing the Balance: "Ahject" Bodies 

1. Kristeva differentiates between types of crime and morality in a rather fine, 
almost ambiguous, line : "Any crime, because it draws attention to the fragil¬ 
ity of the law, is abject ... He [sic] who denies morality is not abject; there can 
be grandeur in amorality and even in crime that flaunts its disrespect for the 
law - rebellious, liberating, and suicidal crime. Abjection, on the other hand, 
is immoral, sinister, scheming, and shady" (1982: 4). I cite this to point to the 
term's extension to a societal level, but also to recognize the fluidity of the 
concept and terms Kristeva uses. 

2. I attended this performance on 13 September 2002, P.S. 122 in New York. 

3. I note that Kristeva splits existing as ex-isting, perhaps to doubly emphasize 
the ex-, the "out" of the word as a reference to exit-ing the womb. 

4. Butler addresses "raced" as well as "sexed" bodies. See Bodies that Matter for a 
more in-depth analysis. 

5. I base this claim primarily upon media, political, and theoretical representations 
of historically underrepresented groups; not on specific sociological studies, but 
rather from observation. Davis offers a historical analysis of the idea of "nor¬ 
malcy" and how disability has been figured in opposition to this (Davis, 1997a). 

6. Jones's narrative is incomplete without mentioning his partnership with Arnie 
Zane, who died of AIDS in 1988. In both Still/Here (1994) and Ghostcatching, 
Zane's absence seems a recurring trope that the multimedia allows him to 
explore. In an interview about Still/Here with Charlie Rose, Jones responds to 
the question "Why use multimedia?" by saying: "We set out to make televi¬ 
sion spiritual ... there is a cruel thing about television, it is eternal. It never 
has to die. You turn it on and it is fresh always. And then, look at this too, too, 
solid flesh. How do we deal with that? The envy I have of television, I wanted 
it on my stage" 0ones and Rose, 1994). 

7. The piece was originally titled Lizard Monitors when it was presented at 
Dixon Place, NYC, 9-24 April 1999. Weis has since changed the name to 
Monitor Lizards, a change reflected in her press material (Weis, 1999; Parker- 
Starbuck, 1999). 
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8. Although I will continue to use the general configuration, disability, 1 want to 
mention Ann Cooper Albright's coining dis/ability, which she uses to "exagger¬ 
ate the intellectual precipice implied by this word." Her discussion of terminol¬ 
ogy echoes many people writing in disability studies and 1 use the term with 
care, acknowledging the varying word choices within the field (1997: 58-9). 

9. 1 am not making a claim for all disability as abject or that all disability in perfor¬ 
mance might fall within this category. Author Nancy Mairs, who also has MS, 
warns "What 1 cannot do, and would not choose to do even if I thought 1 could, 
is to depict and analyze 'disability' as a global subject. The category is simply too 
broad, and the possible approaches to it so numerous" (Mairs, 1996: 11). 

10. 1 intend this in the Heidiggerian sense of Dasein, which attempts to erase 
subject-object positions. 

11. My argument is framed within modes of seeing that are promoted in 
Western media. 

12. Weis explained that her decision to work with performers in each of these 
sites was motivated by personal desires, "through the Soros Center, Prague 
gets a lot of state-of-the-art equipment, more than [New York City perfor¬ 
mance space] the Kitchen even, in Macedonia however, it was hellish. No 
one in the country could guarantee anything, people save and save as sud¬ 
denly their money is not worth anything" (Weis, 2002). 

13. "Not So Fast, Kid!" was the second half of Show Me, a work with four pieces 
conceived and choreographed by Weis and presented at the Kitchen in New 
York City, January 2001. The first half of the program contained three mul¬ 
timedia pieces, "Dunkin' Booth" (a premiere), and two older pieces, "Face 
to Face," and "A Bad Spot Hurts Like Mad," which had been called "On Old 
Highway 42" in a 1999 showing at Dixon Place. 


Chapter 3: "Object" of CONTROL: Framing the Fragments 

1. O'Neill reputedly denied being influenced by German expressionism (see 
Valgemae, 1972; Wainscott, 1988). 

2. 1 make no presumptions about Valk's ethnicity, only that she appears visibly 
white. 

3. The program for Emperor Jones reproduced W. E. B. Dubois's "The Negro and 
the Stage," which was included in the 1923-24 Provincetown Playhouse 
revival of the play starring Paul Robeson. Roger Bechtel offers an in-depth 
analysis of the play's historical framework (Bechtel, 2007). 

4. Steen's excellent notes offer historical as well as contemporary references to 
the production and play (2000). Aoife Monks points out the irony of societal 
readings of race in Emperor Jones, writing "While The Emperor Jones had been 
hailed as a progressive masterpiece at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
by the 1990s, the Wooster Group were only able to relieve the racism of the 
play by using blackface in their production, a performance practice for which 
they had been roundly criticized twelve years previously" (2005: 541; see also 
Bechtel, 2007). 

5. Dewey "Pigmeat" Markham (1904-1981) was a black Vaudeville entertainer 
who performed in blackface. (For a detailed account, see Savran, 1986.) 

6. Jon Erickson offers a strong analysis of the Group's choice to use blackface 
(Erickson, 1990). 
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7. Michael Rogin and Eric Lott have explored the complex relationship 
between immigrants and African-Americans in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries (Rogin, 1996; Lott, 1993). 

8. The production evolved, beginning rehearsals in 1992 and continuing to 
tour through 2009. Dafoe originated the role of Smithers, and was later 
replaced by Ari Fliakos and Scott Shepherd, who alternated evenings. 1 saw 
the show with both casts but refer to the original cast here. 

9. Callens offers a stimulating close reading of the varied texts, literary and 
televisual, and their antecedents in House/Lights. 

10. A strong case could be made for the doubled female character in both Stein's 
text and the Wooster Group production as representative of a lesbian subjec¬ 
tivity; however, that is beyond the immediate scope of this project. 

11. LambdaMOO is a text-based virtual community or Multi-User Dungeon: 
Object Oriented community, started in 1990. (For more on cyberspace iden¬ 
tity, see Stone, 1995.) 

12. While Nick Salvato takes issue with Bay-Cheng's reading in his assertion of 
Stein's work as "closet drama," arguing that "Stein was not indebted to the 
cinema for her ideas about theatricality; she simply recognized the useful¬ 
ness of the cinematic metaphor as a way to make her ideas more readily 
understandable" (2007: 57-8, n. 1), it seems evident that cinematic conven¬ 
tions provided an important stimulus for Stein's work. 

13. Bussman explains that the technique was similar to the chroma-key blue- 
screen technique; here it is a luminesce key that basically achieves the same 
effect using a black screen behind the actors. (Bussman, 1999). 

14. imitating the dog is made up of core members Andrew Quick, Alice Booth, 
and Simon Wainwright with associates Pete Brooks, Neil Boynton, Seth 
Honnor, Laura Hopkins, and Richard Malcolm. They have been producing 
work since 1998. (imitating the dog, 2010.) 

15. It is worth noting that Andrew Quick, core member of imitating the dog, has 
a long standing relationship with the Wooster Group, and is the author of 
The Wooster Group Workbook, 2007. 


Chapter 4: ENTERing the View: Triangulating "Subject" Bodies 

1. MacKaye's planned 12,000 seat, 25-stage "Spectatorium," which was to be 
built for the 1893 Chicago World's Fair, was cancelled due to a market crash 
(Sokalski, 2007; see also Allen, 1991; Levine, 1988; Mizejewski, 1999). 

2. Feminism has largely ignored phenomenology, although Linda Fisher asserts 
that phenomenologisfs largely ignored feminism (Fisher and Embree, 2000). 
Butler and Young both offer productive feminist critiques of phenomenology 
(Butler, 1990; Young, 1990). 

3. His early 1980s productions are the "How Trilogy," comprised of The Way 
of How (1981), Are/Are (1983), and Seehear (1984). These were followed by 
Rare Area (1985), Actual Sho (1987), Right Mind (1989), and The Architecture of 
Catastrophic Change (1990). 

4. Solanas, the author of the "SCUM Manifesto" (Society for Cutting Up Men) 
shot Andy Warhol because he reportedly did not acknowledge the existence 
of this play, which she had delivered to the Warehouse hoping he would 
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read and direct it. Up Your Ass received its world premiere 12 January 2000 at 
George Coates Performance Works. 

Conclusion: Remembering Bodies, Becoming-Cyborg 

1. The cloned projections were produced through a 360-degree axis-interactive 
projection system, Autonomous Remote Video Imaging Device, at Arizona 
State University (Hill and Paris, 2006: 70, n. 9). 
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116-17, 136-8, 163, n206, n210 
civilizing process, 145-6, 149 
Cixous, Helene, 59 
Clough, Patricia, 127, 131-3 
cloning, 5, 27-88, 37, 71, 192, 194, 
204-5, n210 

clone bodies, 27, 192, 194, 204, 
n210 

Coates, George, 12, 161-90, 200, 
n210 

20/20 Blake, 170-1, 172, 179 
Architecture of Catastrophic Change, 
164, 169, n210 
Better Bad News, 180, 183 
Box Conspiracy, 180, 185 
Crazy Wisdom Sho, The, 183 
Desert Music, The, 175-7 
and the internet, 76, 178, 180-3 
Invisible Site, 161-2, 165, 167-9, 

176, 181-2 
LiveMax 4D, 167-8 
NeXT Computer, 163 
Right Mind, 164, n210 
SMARTS (Science Meets Arts 
Society), 164 
Teiepresent, 182 
Twisted Pairs, 180, 182-3 
cognitive neuroscience, 15 
computer generated imagery (CGI), 
142 

Coppelia, 24 

Cooper Albright, Ann, 46, 83, 150, 
n209 

Crazy Wisdom Sho, The, see Coates, 
George 

Crimp, Martin, 131 


Attempts on Her Life, 127, 131 
Critical Art Ensemble, 182 
Cunningham, Merce, 65-8, 170 
Biped, 65-6 
see also Riverbed 
Curious 

Hill, Leslie, 204-5, n211 
Paris, Helen, 204-5, n211 
Random Acts of Memory, 204-5 
cyber-lesbian, see identity 
cybernetics, 1, 11, 18, 177 
organism, 1, 18 
see also cyborg 

cyberspace, 115-16, 160, 183, n210 
"A Rape in Cyberspace," 115-16, 
n210 
cyborg 

and agency, 40-1, 46, 150-1, 166 
becoming-cyborg, 13, 46, 64, 102, 
146, 150-4, 173, 184, 192-205 
Cyborg Handbook, 19, 21 
cyborg/cyborgean-sub j ect/ 
subjectivity, 4, 6, 10-12, 17, 
39-47, 53-8, 64, 73-5, 81, 84-5, 
89, 98, 117, 125-6, 138, 143-4, 
152, 156, 160-1, 168, 174-80, 

187, 192-4, 204 
manifesto, see Haraway, Donna 
and masculinity, 23, 59, 56 
see also mobius strip 
poetics, 51 
rat, 18, 21-4 
-subject, see subject 
see also taxonomies 
cyborg theatre, 23, 37-54 
cyborg theatre bodies, 145 
cyborg theatre matrix, 41 
stages, 21, 24, 84, 102 
Cyburbia Productions, 194-6 
Silence and Darkness, a Live Movie for 
a Cell Phone Age, 195, 196 

Dafoe, Willem, see Wooster Group 
Davis, Leonard, 64, n208 
Dax, Earl, 197, 199 
dBox, see Builders Association 
De Lauretis, Teresa, 40 
De ITsle-Adams, Villiers, see 
Tomorrow's Eve 
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Deleuze, G. and Guattari, R, 1, 9, 14, 
20, 143, 189 
becoming-animal, 14 
Desert Music, The, 175 
see also Coates, George 
deus ex machina, 4-5 
Dick, Philip K., 36 
Dibbell, Julian, see Cyberspace, "A 
Rape in Cyberspace" 
disability, 6, 42-5, 52-3, 63, 67-73, 

75, 178, n207 
disabled, see bodies 
Disney, 42, 141-3 
animatronics, 141, 196 
Captain EO, 141-4, 163 
Dixon, Steve, 6, 9, 18, 49-50, 65, 67, 
76 

Dixon Place, 52, n209 
DNA, 37-41, 43-4, 192, 194 
Cyborg theatre, double helix, 39, 

38, 41-3 

Doane, Mary Ann, 26, 28, n207 
double helix, see DNA 
Douglas, Mary, 61 
Dumas fils, Alexander, 27 
Dummy, see Weis, Cathy 

Eichner, Carolyn, 27 
Electric Haiku: Calm as Custard, see 
Weis, Cathy 

Elias, Norbert, see Fischer-Eichte, Erika 
embedded/ness, 141-2, 183, 192-3, 
203 

embodiment, 12, 14-17, 21, 45, 52, 

68, 129, 143-6, 149-57, 161-3, 
168, 170-86, 189, 199 
see also subject, embodied subject 
embodied actors, 189, 199-200 
disembodied, 12, 15, 45, 52, 68, 

129, 149, 161, 168, 178 
re-embody, 106, 147-8 
Emperor Jones, The, 102-9, 104, 117, 
198, n209 

encephalograph, 56-7 
experimental writing, see performative 
writing 

expressionism, 31-2, 102, n209 
American, 31, 102 
German, 31, n209 


Fantastic Voyage, 95 
fatness, 62-3 
Farman, Jason, 198 
see also proprioceptive-semiotic 
body. Big Art Group 
feedback loop, 77, 114-17, 138-9, 182 
feminism, 2-4, 12-27, 34-5, 39, 43-5, 
54, 59, 79, 126, 150-4, 193 
cyber feminism, 35 
and Haraway, Donna, 20 
and phenomenology, n210 
and subjectivity, 39, 198 
figuration, see Braidotti, Rosi 
Fischer-Lichte, Erika, 145-9 
actor bodies, 145-7, 149, 190 
see also civilizing process 
Elias, Norbert, 145 
Flesh Tone, see Big Art Group 
Flicker, see Big Art Group 
Foley sound, 126, 129, 131 
Ford, Henry, 28, 32-3 
Forkbeard Fantasy, 194 
Foucault, Michel, 40, 45, 98, 146 
see subjects, disciplined bodies 
Fluxus, 34 

fractal theatre, 110, 113; see Vanden 
Heuval, Michael 
Frattarola, Angela, 130-4 
Freud, Sigmund, 54, 58-9, 88, 149-51, 
153-5 

Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 88 
and ego, 151, 154-5 
Ego and the Id, The, 154 
Fuller, Eoie, 147-8, 166 
futurism, 4-5, 31-2 
Futurist Manifesto, 31 
Marinetti, Filippo, 31 

Garland Thomson, Rosemarie, 53-4, 
73-5 

normate, 53-4 
Garner, Stanton, 158 
gender, 3, 20-1, 23, 29, 35-6, 40, 

60-2, 79, 98, 103, 109, 123, 140, 
153, n206-7 

and cyborg-subjectivity, 153 

and performativity, 23, 60-2, 98 

and stereotype, 3, 35 

and Wooster Group, The, 103-9, 123 
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Gerould, Daniel, 11, 26 
Ghostcatching, see Jones, Bill, T. 
Giannachi, Gabriella, 6, 192 
Gibson, William, 36 
Giesekam, Greg, 9, 101, 194 
Gilpin, Charles, 103 
globalization, 40-3, 76-7, 83 
GMO (genetically modified 
organism), 27 
Goldman, Danielle, 65-7 
Gonzalez, Jennifer, 3, 35-6, 71 
grain of the voice, see Barthes, Roland 
Grosz, Elizabeth, 4, 16, 54, 61, 

97-101, 150-2, 154, 160, n208 
Guhar, Susan, 105-9 
Gullickson, Gay, 27 

Hables Gray, Chris, see Cyborg, Cyborg 
Handbook 
Hamletmachine, 5 
Hamnet Players, 116 
Haraway, Donna, 1-4, 7, 14, 18-23, 
35-6, 146, 150-4, 193, n206 
Cyborg Manifesto, The, 2-3, 7, 19-22 
Halberstam, Judith, see post-human 
Hardt, Michael, see affect, affective 
labor 

Hayles, N. Katherine, 4, 14-16, 53, 65, 
113, 150 

see also post-human 
Heron, Scott, 68, 112 
Herrera, Brian, 11 
Hihino, Kei, 79 
Hill, Leslie, see Curious 
Hitchcock, Peter, 36, 63 
Hitsujiya, Shirotama, 4, 79 
see also Long Distance Love 
Hoffmann, E. T. A., 17, 24-5, n206 
homeostasis, 18, 24 
Hopkins, Cynthia, 44 
Hotel Methuselah, see imitating the dog 
House/Lights, 110, 114-19, 137, n210 
see also The Wooster Group 
House of No More, see Big Art Group 
Houston Jones, Ishmael, 88 
human 
inhuman, 60 

non-human, 3, 6, 10, 20, 42, 45, 
84-8, 99, 121, 133, 145, 193, 203-5 


humanism, 2, 15-18, 20, 22, 39, 42, 
46, 53, 81, 143, 193 
Liheral Humanist Subject, see 
subjects 

Huyssen, Andreas, 28 

Identification, 26, 40, 63-4, 107, 144, 
155-6 
Identity 

corporeal-technological, 10, 58, 65, 
90-1 

cultural, 46, 83 
cyher lesbian, 116 
somatic, 46, 136, 138-9, 167 
imitating the dog, 101, 134-6, n210 
Hotel Methuselah, 135, 136-9 
immersion, 12-13, 46-7, 111, 129-30, 
136, 141-4, 146, 149, 154-65, 
167-8, 171, 175-6, 178-84, 

190-7, 201 

cinematic immersion, 116, 201 
immersive environment, 12-13, 46, 
129, 168, 141-3, 158, 160, 165, 
171, 178-84, 190-7 
technology, 12-13, 46, 129, 168 
see also 3-D 

Industrial Revolution, 23, 30 
inscription, 16, 100, 109 
Institute for the Exploration of Virtual 
Realities, 195 

integration, 3-7, 19, 39, 53, 65-7, 71, 
99, 120, 186, 194 
see also cyborg; technology 
intercorporeity, 59, 161, 170 
Internet, 76, 78, 83, 85, 111, 116, 

122, 182-3 

internet relay chat (IRC), 116 
Invisible Site, see Coates, George 
Irigaray, Luce, 143, 153 

Jackson, Michael, see Disney, Captain 
EO 

Jameson, Frederic, 150 
Jet Lag, see Builders Association, The 
Jobs, Steve, see Apple, Inc. 
foe, see Maxwell, Richard 
Jones, Amelia, 159 
Jones, Bill T, 65-8, 92, n208 
Breathing Show, The, 66-7 
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Ghostcatching, 65-6, 71 
see also Riverbed 
Zane, Arnie, n208 

Kac, Eduardo, 182 
Kara Avis, 182 
Kaiser, Georg, 31 

Kaiser, Paul, see Cunningham, Merce 
Kaye, Nick, 146 
Kent, Le'a, 62 

Kozel, Susan, 76, 152, 158-60 
Kristeva, Julia, 12, 44, 54-62, 75, 84, 
91, 153, 173, n208, see abject 
and abjection, 12, 44, 54-65, 75, 84, 
91, 153, n208 
maternal, the, 153 
text, geno- and pheno-, 173 
Krough, August, 124 
Kuhn, Thomas, 146 
Kuppers, Petra, 45, 159-60, 178 

Lacan, Jacques, 54, 58-60, 149, 153-4 
LaCapra, Dominick, 74 
La Fura dels Bans, 12, 94, 95-101 
Le Grand Macabre, 94-9, 101 
LambdaMOO, 115, n210 
Lang, Fritz, see Metropolis 
languages 

feminist languages, 59 
lang-scapes, 115 
new languages, 59 
performance, 60 

technological languages, 67-72, 85, 
89-91 

LeCompte, Elizabeth, see The Wooster 
Group 

L'eve future, see Tomorrow's Eve 
Le Grand Macabre, see La Fura dels 
Baus 

Levine, Ira, 32-3 
Levinas, Emmanuel, 157 
Ligeti, Gyorgy, 94 

see also. La Fura dels Baus, Le Grand 
Macabre 

Live Internet Performance Structure 
(LIPS), 84-5 

LiveMax 4D, see Coates, George 
liveness 

and dehate, 9-11 


Liveness, see Auslander, Philip 
living newspaper, 4-5, 34 
Livingston, Ira, see post-human 
Luddites, the, 29 

Machinal, see Treadwell, Sophie 
machines 

hecoming-machine, 30 
machinic assemblage, 1, 120 
mechanization, 27-8, 31-3 
Mackaye, Steele, 147, n210 
Manning, Erin, 44, 66 
Marden, Phil, 86 
Marey, Etienne-Jules, 65-6, see 
technology; motion-captured 
technology 

Markham, Pigmeat, 105, 111, n210 
Marinetti, Filippo, see Futurism 
Marranca, Bonnie, 110-11, 113 
matrix 

cyborg theatre matrix, 41 
Matrix, The, 16 
Mawra, Joseph, 112 
Maxwell, Richard, 5, 54-7, 64-6, 71, 
90-2, 97, 142 
Ads, 92, 142 

foe, 5, 54, 55, 56-7, 64-6, 71, 92, 
95, 97 

McKenzie, Jon, 59-60, 90-1, 193 
and performance, 59-60, 91 
McLuhan, Marshall, 40, 48, n208 
Metropolis, 24, 27-8 
Meyerhold, 34, 42, 49, 112, n207 
Biomechanics, 34, 42 
Mezur, Katherine, 79-80 
microscope, 99, 119-26, 165 
microscopists, 119-26, 193 
Miller, Jennifer, 68, 72 
Mitchell, Katie, 4, 12, 100-1, 126-35, 
139, 148, 166, 175, 197, 201 
After Dido, 127, 131-2 
Attempts on Her Life, 127, 131 
Waves, The, 127, 128, 130-5, 139 
mobius strip, 38, 97, 100 
see also Grosz, Elizabeth 
see also Cyborg, Theatre 
Modernism, 134 
Monitor Lizards, see Weis, Cathy 
Monks, Aoife, 107, n209 
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monster, 1-2, 18, 21-2, 28, 39 
and cyborg, 2, 21 

and literature and film, 1, 18, 21-2, 
28, 39 

Morse, Margaret, 86, 125 
Moser, Mary Ann, 140 
Motion Analysis Lab /intelligent 
Stage, 196 

motion capture technology, see 
technology 
Muller, Heiner, 5 

multimedia, 11-12, 17, 41-3, 47-50, 
90, 99, 101-2, 110, 127, 131-46, 
143, 147, 152-3, 162, 173, 183, 
195, 201, n208-9 
and bodies, 152-3 
and Coates, George, 162, 173 
matrix of, 41 
and screens, 99 
as a term, 3-6 

and The Wooster Group, 110 
Multimedia Performance Sfudio, 194 
mulfiple sclerosis, 68-9, 71-3, 87, 

142, n209 

mufanf condifion, 80 
Muybridge, Eadward, 65 

naumachia, 5 

New Playwrights Theatre, 31 
New York City Players, The, 55 
NeXT Computer, see Coates, George 
non-place, see Auge 
normate, see Garland Thomson, 
Rosemarie 

Not so fast, Kid!, see Weis, Cathy 
Number, A, see Churchill, Caryl, 5 

object, 94-140; see also La Fura dels 
Baus; gender; imitating the dog; 
Michell, Katie; Wooster Group, 
The 

channeling, 110-19 
and fixity, 12, 54, 97-8, 100, 107, 
109, 113, 120-1, 126 
fragmentation, 95, 97, 100, 110-11, 
114-15, 120-1, 130-1, 138 
object body, 42-6, 48, 95, 98, 100-3, 
107-9, 120, 124, 134, 140; as 
cyborg-subject, 98, 117, 125-6, 138 


objectification, 95, 99, 106, 121; 
and control or regulation, 102; 
see also Foucault, Michel 
photographic, 99, 101, 103, 107-8 
and race, 102-10 
and relation to film, 134 
see also specimen 
and the televisual, 98-101, 107, 
110-11, 115-17, 122-3, 125, 131, 
135 

Olga's House of Shame, see Mawra, 
Joseph 

Oliver, Kelly, 150 
O'Neill, Eugene, 31, 102-9, 147, 
n207 

Hairy Ape, The, 31 
see also. The Emperor Jones 
Orlan, 6, 182, 192-3 
Harlequin Coat, 193 
Orvell, Miles, 33-4 
osmotic pump, 18, 24 
osteomyelitis, 63 

paradigm shift, see Kuhn, Thomas 
Parasite, see Stelarc 
Paris, Helen, see Curious 
Paris Commune, 27 
pathology, 119-21 
Performance 

performativify, 40, 59-60, 125, 158; 

see also Butler, Judith 
see also Auslander, Philip; cyborg; 
McKenzie, Jon; multimedia 
performative writing, 59, 131-2 
Perform - or Else, see McKenzie, Jon 
phantom limb, see prosthetic; Peter 
Hitchcock; Bahktin 
Phedre, 119, 121-4 
Racine, 119, 120-1 
Phelan, Peggy, 9-10, 59, 150, 153, 
178, n207-8 
phenomenology 
see also bodies, lived body 
corporeal phenomenology, 157 
Husserl, Edmond, 156-7 
Merleau-Ponty, Maurice, 157-60, 
170 

see also chiasm 

and psychoanalysis, 151-8 
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Piscator, 405, 34, 48-9 
post-dramatic theatre, see Theis- 
Lehmann, Hans 
post-human, 14-16, 19, 53, 65 
see also Hayles, N. Katherine 
Posthuman, see post-human 
postmodern, 15, 42 
proprioception, 85, 144, 198 
props, 4, 127, 178 
prosthetic, 1, 10, 41, 52, 63-4, 68, 
187, 178 

phantom limb, 63-4, 66 
Provincetown Players, 103 
Psychoanalysis, 57-9, 70, 100, 151-6, 
158, 170, 183-4 
see also Freud, Sigmund; Grosz, 
Elizabeth; Kristeva, Julia; Lacan, 
Jacques 

and phenomenology, 151-8 
psycho-phenomenological, 70, 158 
puppets, 4-5, 25, 42, 48, 68, 71, 201 
puppet theatre, 201, n206 
see also automata 

queer, 114, 153, 197-9 

race 

see blackface; Emperor Jones, The-, 
Ray, Man 
Racine, see PhMre 
radio play, 127, 129-34 
Kara Avis, see Kac, Eduardo 
Rayner, Alice, 159 
Ray, Man, 107-8 
Noir et Blanche, 107 
R.U.R., 17-18, 24, 28-32, 145, 185, 
n206-7 

Read, Alan, 8-10 
last human venue, 9 
Real Time Film Trilogy, see Big Art 
Group 

Rice, Elmer, 14-15, 31-2 
see also. Adding Machine, The 
Ridout, Nicholas, 57 
Right Mind, see Coates, George 
Rimbaud, Arthur, 162, 181 
Rimini Protokoll, 194-5 
Riverbed, 65, 68 
Roach, Joseph, 9, 146 


Robocop, 2 

robots, 2, 5, 18, 22-4, 27-30, 54, 
55-8, 64, 71, 95, 191, 182, 
n207-8 

compare to. Bionic Woman 
see Joe-, see also Metropolis; see also 
R.U.R 

Roche, Suzzy, 114-23 

Rosten, Bevya, 111 

Route 1 & 9, see The Wooster Group 

Sandahl, Carrie, see Bodies in 
Commotion 

Sandmann, der, see Hoffman, E.T.A. 
Saltz, David, 50-1, 196, n208 
Savren, David, 101, 105-6, n210 
seamless/ness, 47, 110, 144-8, 156, 
160-5, 170, 178, 185, 188 
see also immersive 
Scarry, Elaine, 16, 64 
Schechner, Richard, 7 
Schneider, Rebecca, 59 
science fiction, 2, 17-18, 35-6, 192, 
n207 

Science Meets Arts Society (SMARTS), 
see Coates, George 
SCUM Manifesto, The, see Solanas, 
Valarie 

Segal, Harold B., 30 
Selvaratnam, Tanya, 116, 184 
September 11th attacks, 75-8, 84 
Sermon, Paul, 76 
Shelf Life, see Big Art Group 
Shepherd, Scott, 119, 124 
Sifton, Paul 
Belt, The, 17, 28, 31-4 
SIGGRAPH, 170 
Six Million Dollar Man, 19 
Sleep, The, see Big Art Group 
Solanas, Valarie, 165, n210 
SCUM Manifesto, The, n210 
Up Your Ass, 165 
SOS, see Big Art Group 
specimen, 119-21, 134 
Star Trek 

Borg, The, 1, 35-6 
Seven of Nine, 35-6 
Voyager, 35, n207 
Station House Opera, 76, 194 
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States, Bert, 158 

Steen, Shannon, 102, 105, n209 
Stein, Gertrude, 110-17, 119, 131-2, 
n210 

see also Wooster Group, House/Lights 
see also Bay Cheng, Sarah 
Stelarc, 6, 120-1, 182, 193-4 
Parasite, 182 

stereoscopes, 142, 168-9, n207 
String of Lies, A, see Weis, Cathy 
suffragette, 24 

subject, 141-90; see also Builders 

Association, The; Coates, George; 
Disney; 

and actor/theatrical bodies, 145-6, 
149 

see also Fischer-Lichte, Erika 
becoming-subject, 141-4 
becoming-cyborg, category, 42-3 
cyborg-, 4, 6, 10-12, 17, 39-47, 
53-8, 64, 73-5, 81, 84-5, 89, 98, 
117, 125-6, 138, 143-4, 152, 156, 
160-1, 168, 174-80, 187, 192-4, 
203-5 

data subject, 184 
embodied, 129, 143, 151-7, 163, 
171-7, 183; see also embodiment 
and feminism, 150-1, 
and immersive technologies, 178; 
see also 3-D 

liberal humanist, 2, 15, 16, 39, 42-3 
machine subjects, 125 
phenomenological subject, 156-61 
psychoanalytic subject, 151-6 
and spectator bodies, 144; and self, 
and song, 172-8 

subject body, 41-2, 58, 138, 143-4, 
152-62 

techno-subject, 150, 188, 190 
Super Vision, see Builders Association, 
The 

Svoboda, Josef, 48-9 
Laterna Magika, 48 

Tadashi, Uchino, 81 
Taylorism, 28, n207 
taxonomy, 11, 17, 41-51, n208 
and cyborg performance, 41 
technoculture, 89 


technologic, 110-12, 114-17, 124-6, 
130-5 
technology 

abject technology, 47-8 
blue screen, 148 
codes of technology, 37, 40 
globalized technology, 9, 77, 192 
and historical in theatre, 4; as mask, 
107 

and language, see languages, 
technological languages 
machinic technology, 32 
motion-captured, 65-7 
object technology, 48-9 
subject technology, 49-50 
technological theatre, 6, 197; see 
also cyborg theatre; immersive 
techno-song, 177 
Telegarden, The, 182 
telematic, 76-8, 82-6 
web-linked performance, 77, 84, 110 
web conference, 170 
telepresence, see Coates, George 
televisual, 2, 12, 17, 37, 99-101, 
107-11, 115-17, 135, 162, 
n208, n210 
televisual theatre, 110 
see also, Matthew Causey 
Terminator, the, 2, 21, n207 
Theis-Lehmann, Hans, 15-17 
Toller, Ernst, 31 
Tomorrow's Eve, 17, 24-7, n206 
To You, the Birdie!, 100, 117, 118, 
119-26 

see also The Wooster Group, The 
transposition, see Braidotti, Rosi 
trauma, 73-4, 82-5, 88-9 
writing trauma, see LeCapra 
Dominick 

Treadwell, Sophie, 31, 145 
Twister Pairs, see Coates, George 

uncanny, see Freud, Sigmund 
Up Your Ass, see Solanas, Valerie 
utopias, 3, 30 

Valk, Kate, see The Wooster Group 
Vanden Heuvel, Michael, 101, 113 
Village Voice, The, 76, 91, 
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Voyeurism, 121-2 

virtual reality (VR), 5, 34, 65, 129, 

149, 162 

Waves, The, see Mitchell, Katie 
web-linked performance, see telematic 
web conference, see felemafic 
Weems, Marianne, 147, 188-90 
Weis, Cathy, 4, 12, 52-4, 61-3, 67-76, 
84-90, 188, n209 
Dummy, 68-72, 86 
Electric Haiku: Calm as Custard, 70, 
72-3, 74, 75 

see also Live Internet Performance 
Sfrucfure (LIPS) 

Monitor Lizards, 68, n209 
see also mulfiple sclerosis 
Not so fast, Kid!, 76-7, 85-6, 89-90, 
n209 

String of Lies, A, 68 
Williams, William Carlos, 175 
Wilson, Robert, 48, 146, 167 
Woolf, Virginia, see Mitchell, Katie, 
The Waves 


Wooster Group, The, 10, 101-26, 
131-3, 137, 147-8, n209, n210 
Dafoe, Willem, 106, 108-9, 123-4, 
n210 

see also Emperor Jones, The 
see also House/Lights 
LeCompte, Elizabeth, 105-6, 109, 
123-6 

Route 1 & 9, 105, 111 
see also To You, the Birdie! 

Valk, Kate, 103, 105-8, 111, 114-15, 
117, 122-5, n209 

x-ray, 100, 130 

Xtravaganza, see Builders Association, 
The 

Y2K, 1, 65 

Yubiwa Hotel, 75-84, 86 
Long Distance Love, 76-9, 80, 81-4, 
86, 89 

Zane, Arnie, see Jones, Bill T, 

Ziegfeld Follies, 117 
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